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“THAT IS SHE BESIDE THE MAST THERE, WITH THE TUMBLER AND THE STRAW.” 

’Twas the good fast yacht, The Mermaid, that went sailing down the bay, 
With a party predetermined to be jolly, one would say, 

By the demijohns and boxes, by the lemons and the beer, 

And the ice, that went aboard her just before she left the pier. 


With the wind upon her quarter, how she courtesies and careens 
To the nodding, laughing billows! how her tower of canvas leans! 
Past the headland, by the islands, with the flying gulls she flew, 
And her long wake lay behind her like a stripe across the biue. 
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‘ONE MAD BREEZE HAS SNATOHED HER BONNET, AND ANOTHER HAS HER HAIR.” 


And I guess that all were happy on her deck, except, perhaps, 
Mr. Brown—one of your poetizing, sentimental chaps: 

In the midst of joy and juleps he sits spiritless and pale, 
With his chin upon his knuckles and his elbow on the rail— 


Quite Byronic, I assure you—and his mournful gaze intent 

On the fascinating features of Miss Arabella Bent. 

That is she beside the mast there, with the tumbler and the straw: 
Such a laugh you hear but seldom, and such teeth you never saw 


Quite distinguished for her beauty—say, a dozen years ago— 
And as famous for her fortune: that has doubled, as we know. 
And I say it is a pity that an heiress can’t invest 

In some Beauty-saving Fund, and keep her charms at interest. 


But though envious tongues will tell you that the native growth is thin 
On her temples, and perhaps a shade too heavy on her chin, 

Still Miss Arabella tosses a superb array of curls, 

{nd the downy lips are parted by a dazzling row of pearls. 


Teeth so fine you might suspect them, but that curious eyes behold 
“In their Milky Way of whiteness just one little star of gold”— 
That is what our poet called it in a sonnet that he wrote, 

Which ’tis much to be regretted that we haven’t room to quote. 
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She has had a hundred lovers, and she held them cheap as dirt 
For I grieve to say she’s been a most unconscionable flirt. 

But they fell away to sixty, and they dwindled down to six, 
And now, having passed the forest, she must make a choice of sticks. 


Only two at last are left her—Colonel Birch and Mr. Brown. 
It was long a question which should be the envy of the town. 
For a while it seemed the poet; now it certainly is Birch, 
And at ten o’clock next Tuesday she will marry him in church. 


There he is—and not by any means a crooked stick is he: 

It is wonderful how very straight an old Bent beau can be! 
He has fought his country’s battles—in a commissary’s tent; 
And he still is young and handsome—in the eyes of Bella Bent. 


Well might her perfidions conduct drive a poet-lover mad! 

After all his sighs and sonnets, it was really too bad. 

Although poor, and six-and-thirty, and his last book hasn’t sold, 
’Twas her teeth that took his fancy, and he cares not for her gold. 


Calmly sipping, sits the Colonel; and he keeps his eye the while 
On his heiress; and you read it in his half-developed smile, 

Cold and quiet as his sabre’s edge just started from its sheath— 
’Twas her gold that fired his fancy, and he cares not for her teeth. 


So the yacht sailed down the harbor to a favorite fishing ground, 
Where the skipper dropped an anchor; for the gentlemen were bound 
Just to try their hands at cod, and have a chowder. There she lay 
Rocking on the ocean billows that came rolling up the bay; 


And the hooks went down with clam bait, and—in short, the luck was fine; 
Even Brown grew interested in an unpoetic line ; 

And he smiled; but Arabeila grew as suddenly quite pale, 

Leaned her cheek upon her hand, and laid her arm upon the rail. 


Like the lady in the ballad, she grew sick as he grew well; 
With the heaving of the billows her fair bosom heaved and fell: 
He is actually jolly, when, at every sudden lurch, 

Dizzy, dreadful, dying qualms oppress the future Mrs. Birch. 


She is bending by the gunwale—all at onee you hear a scream: 

From her lips, in anguish parted, with a glitter and a gleam, 

Something darts into the flashing wave, and disappears beneath, 

While in strangely altered accents, “Oh, my teeth!” says she, “my teeth! 


Then as she is wildly leaning, gazing downward in despair, 
One mad breeze has snatched her bonnet, and another has her hair. 
It all happened in a moment: in the ocean sink the pearls, 
And far off upon the water float the bonnet and the curls. 


And could that be Arabella, the pale ghost that shrieking fled ?— 

All below, a lovely woman, but above, a spectral head! 

Something sadder than seasickness now disturbed the maiden’s breast, 
And it wasn’t her lost tresses that had left her so distressed. 


Brown was busy with his fishing, and just then he had a bite; 
The sharp line it cut his fingers, but he pulled with all his might. 
“Help!” he shouted. "Twas a monster, but at last it flopping lay 
In the yacht, just at the moment they were getting under way. 


“Now what’s up?” says Brown. “The anchor—and a big fish on your line 
Don’t you know? Why, Arabella gave her salt tears to the brine, 

And her hair-pins to the sculpins, and, the oddest thing of all, 

What should fall into the water but her thundering water-fall !” 


Much amazed was Brown to hear it (though the worst had not been said), 
When up spoke the jovial skipper, “ Now let’s put for Porpoise Head ; 
There we'll land and have our chowder; we have fish enough,” says he. 
“First the locks are to be rescued; we will run then for the quay. 
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“Steer for yonder bobbing buoy!” It was the chignon that he meant. 
Soon the yacht was laid alongside; out from her a paddle went. 
Vastly pleased were all to see it, and indeed they had been dull 

Not to smile at woman’s tresses dripping from The Mermaid’s scull. 


Then they made for Porpoise Landing. In the cabin, Birch, the while, 
Pleaded fondly with his lady: “ Dearest, let me see you smile: 

Here’s your beautiful new bonnet, and your very wavy hair.” 

But she said, “Oh, what’s a bonnet? and, oh, Colonel! what is hair?” 


‘““ HERE'S YOUR BEAUTIFUL NEW BONNET, AND YOUR VERY WAVY LAIR.” 





From her interesting features then her handkerchief she took, 

Opened wide those lovely lips of hers, and hoarsely whispered, ‘Look !” 
All that dazzling row had vanished! Birch’s blood within him froze ; 
But he quickly said, “I love you—love you still, in spite of those!” 


“But you do not, oh! you do not, see the point, dear Colonel, yet: 
Full five weeks it took my dentist to get up that splendid set ; 
And, alas! I’ve been and lost ’em where you can’t go down and search, 


And how can a woman give her hand—without her teeth—in church ? 


“All the world expects the wedding, and next Tuesday is the day; : 
I was going to look so stunning, and—oh! what will people say? 
Then there’s Brown—think what a triumph it will surely be to him!” 


“T must say it is a fix!’ replies the Colonel, looking grim. 


Then the ladies crowded round her: “We are coming to the pier! 
Are you better? Bite this cracker; it will do you good, my dear. 
Pretty soon we'll have our chowder—you are fond of that, you know.” 
But the maid behind her muffler only moaned and murmured, “No! 


“Leave me here!” And so they left her, with the Colonel by her side: 
Never sat so glum a bridegroom by so dismal-faced a bride. 

All the rest went, laughing, romping, on the shore, just out of reach 
Of the breakers that came dashing their white foreheads on the beach. 
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. BUT BROWN! UP TO THE OOTTAGE THROUGH THE GLARING SAND HE TROD.” 


All but Brown: up to the cottage through the glaring sand he trod, 
Proudly following the varlet who bore off the monster cod. 

“For,” says he, “I hooked the fellow, and I’m bound to see him weighed.” 
That is done, and still he lingers, “just to see a chowder made.” 


Through the fellow’s long white waistcoat slides the steward’s polished knife ; 
Stops at something: “Here’s a— Bless me! what in time? Upon my lite!” 
Now I know you won’t believe me; but there, grinning from within, 
Through a very broad incision, with a cool, sarcastic grin, 


Stowed away with stolen clam bait, crab and shrimp and octopod, 
In the belly of that careless, undiscriminating cod, 

Was the strangest, oddest, queerest, most amazing prize, which he 
For some shining bait had swallowed as it wriggled through the sea. 


“ Arabella’s teeth, by Heaven !’—Brown has seized them, and, behold! 
In their “Milky Way of whiteness” there’s his little “star of gold,” 
Where the dentist, more completely to disguise the vulgar truth, 

By a masterly device had plugged an artificial tooth ! 


Out rushed Brown—with tragic gestures he ran down upon the shore, 
His fine eyes in frenzy rolling as they never rolled before ; 

In his hand he grasped the treasure. “Oh, I see it all!” says he; 
“Without these she can’t be married, and she’ll maybe yet have me.” 


Then up went his hand to hurl them, but as quickly it came down: 
After all, there was a streak of magnanimity in Brown. 

“Oh, deceitful Arabella! falsest of all womankind! 

I was going to fling ’em further, but I guess I'll change my mind. 
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; $ “Though she’s treated me so meanly, and I know she loves me not, 
; I won’t be too hard upon her’—and he started for the yacht. 

“Cruel, cruel Arabella! now your fate is in my hand!” 

And he thrust it in his pocket as he strode along the strand. 


‘3 i. In the gloomy little cabin the unhappy couple sat: 

= . Arabella, lightly shrieking, dropped her chignon and her hat, 

ei ans Upon which she had been making indispensable repairs, 

As with sudden clank and clatter Brown came stumbling down the stairs. 





Then upleaped her faithful Colonel, in no amicable mood ; 

Face to face, with lowering foreheads, the two rivals, stooping, stood, 
For they both were rather tallish, and the cabin roof was low. 

“Sir,” says Brown, “you do not know me, or you wouldn’t meet me so. 








““ FACE TO FAOE, WITH LOWERING FOREHEADS, THE TWO RIVALS, STOOPING, STOOD.” 


“T have come to do a service to that lady weeping there; 
t For, Miss Bent, I know your secret, and I beg you won’t despair. 
if You shall go to church on Tuesday; you shall wear your bridal wreath !” 
, And from out his trowsers pocket he produced the missing teeth. 











“Mine!” (upspringing, Arabella gave her head a fearful thump). 

“Brown! oh, Brown! where did you get them? I declare, you are a trump! 
I had lost them in the ocean!” “And I found them on the shore!” 

For he didn’t deem it kindness at the time to tell her more. 


j “Why, what did you think?” “At first,” said he, “I thought it was a spoon.” 
i She replied, “Who would have thought that they could wash ashore so soon!” 
: And she dipped them in a tumbler, turned her back upon the two— 
ik (While Brown whispered to the Colonel: “H—m!’ “You don’t say!” “Yes, I do!”) 


: For a moment; then she turned again, and, to be brief, she had 

; No more cause to use a muffler, nor occasion to be sad. 

‘ Then the Colonel spoke: “Excuse me, Brown; I didn’t understand ; 
You’re an honorable fellow, and I offer you my hand.” 


ian With a smile the other took it, while the grateful lady said, 
{ As before The Mermaid’s mirror she arrayed her graceful head, 
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“AND HE WHISPERED TO THE LADY WHO SAT BLUSHING BY HIS SIDE.” 


“Brown, I wish I could reward you, but I can not marry two; 
But some other time I trust that I may do as much for you.” 


“Do not think of it, I beg you. Though it’s been a bitter cup, 
I’ve been cured of some illusions, and I freely give you up. 

I shall change my occupation, and do better now, I hope: 

I am going out of poetry, and going into soap.” 


‘And you'll be our friend ?” says Bella. “So we've settled this affair! 
Now let’s go and have some chowder, for ’m hungry as a bear.” 

And she joined the merry party, and she shook her dewy curls, 

And the lightning of her laughter was a dazzling flash of pearls. 


And at 10 a.m. on Tuesday she and Colonel Birch were wed: 
’Twas a cheerful, glad occasion—-for his creditors—'tis said. 

All admired his manly bearing, so serenely calm was he, 

And collected—as ’twas hoped that now those little bills might be. 


She was just one cloud of loveliness, from bridal wreath and veil 
To the vast voluminous flounces, and the drifted, snowy trail. 
Brown was present, and he couldn’t for his life repress a smile, 
As he saw the white teeth glitter half-way down the shady aisle. 


And he whispered to the lady who sat blushing by his side 

(Twas the old soap-maker’s daughter, who was soon to ka his bride) 

That there could have been no wedding—though the fact seemed very odd— 
If it hadn’t been for him and that accommodating cod. 
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BLOCK ISLAND. 
By CHARLES LANMAN. 
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MOHEGAN BLUFF, 


ee the poet Dana made Block Island the 
— 


scene of his fascinating story called the 


‘Buccaneer,” we may with propriety begin | 


our description with the opening verses of 
his famous poem :* 
“The island lies nine leagues away. 
Along its solitary shore 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay 
No gpund but ocean’s roar, 


Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, | 


Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 
“But when the light winds lie at rest, 

And on the glassy, heaving sea 

The black duck, with her glossy breast, 

Sits swinging silently— 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach.” 
Its exact position, at the junction of Long 
Island Sound and Narraganset Bay, is lon- 
gitude 71° 30’ west, and latitude 41° 8’ north, 
and it is washed by those waters of the At- 
lantic which are perpetually blue. From 
Newport it is, indeed, just “nine leagues 
away,” less than five from Point Judith, 
eight from Watch Hill, and seven from Mon- 
tauk. The island is between eight and nine 
miles long, and from two to fourin width. At 
its northern extremity, where stands a light- 
house, a sandy bar shoots out for a mile and 


* The entire poem was reprinted, with illustrations, 
in Harper’s Magazine for October, 1872. 


|a@ half under water, upon the end of which 
| people now living allege that they have 
gathered berries, and from which at least 
| two light-houses have been removed in the 
last fifty years on account of the encroach- 
ments of the sea. Clay bluffs, rising to the 
| height of one and two hundred feet, alter- 
| nate with broad stretches of white beach in 
forming its entire shores. Its surface is un- 
| dulating to an uncommon degree, and almost 
entirely destitute of trees. The highest nill, 
|lying south of the centre, rises more than 
| three hundred feet above the sea; and by 
way of atoning for its want of running 
| streams, it has two handsome lakes, one of 
| which is of fresh-water, and the other of salt- 
| water, with an area of about two thousand 
|acres. Small ponds fed by springs are nu- 
| merous, and of great value to the farmers. 
|The only harbor on the island lies on the 
eastern side, nearly midway between the 
two extremities, and the contrast presented 
by what are called the Old Harbor and the 
New Harbor is very striking. At this point 
also is the only collection of houses that ap- 
proaches to the dignity of a village. Here 
the Block Island fleet, the fish-houses ap- 
pertaining thereto, a relief station, one big 
; and one smalier hotel, and several boarding- 
| houses, half a dozen shops, one church, and 
two windmills, are scattered about in very 
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much of a helter-skelter fashion. One of 
these windmills was built upon the main 
shore at Fall River sixty years ago; twen- 
ty vears ago it stood near the Old Harbor, 
‘t which time we made a sketch of it; and 
to-day it is a conspicuous landmark in the 
interior of the island. From this village, 
branching out in every direction, are many 
winding roads, most of them private and 
blocked up with gates, upon which are lo- 
cated the snug habitations of the islanders, 
numbering in all about thirteen hundred 
souls, three-fourths of whom are thrifty 
farmers, While the balance are supported by 
the harvests of the sea. Barring the mass- 
ive and interminable stone walls which in- 
tersect the entire island, the inland land- 
scapes are almost invariably composed of 
undulating pastures, studded with pictur- 
esque homes and barns and hay-stacks, the 
most of them commanding glimpses of the 
From the height of land already men- 


sea. 


tioned, and known as Beacon Hill, the ocean | 


presents nearly a complete circle, broken 
only by one hill, and well-nigh every house 
upon the island may be distinctly seen, as 
well as about two hundred sails per day 
during the summer months. Other promi- 
nent landmarks are Clay Head, a lofty and 
solemn promontory pointing toward the 
northeast; Pilct Hill, also in the northeast- 
ern part; Bush Hill, near the Great Pond; 
the Great Bathing Beach, which is two miles 
long, and as fine as any on the Atlantic 
coast; and the southern cliffs, which are 
the crowning attraction of the island, next 
to the sea air and the ocean scenery. These 
great bulwarks are both imposing and beau- 
tiful, and it is in keeping with the fitness of 
things that the highest of them should be 
surmounted by a first-class modern light- 
house, which, though near the brow, can not 
be seen from the beach below. Their for- 
mation is of clay interspersed with bowl- 
ders, and hence we find here a greater vari- 
ety of colors than at Mount Desert or the 
Isles of Shoals. The profiles of the cliffs 
are both graceful and fantastic, and when 
looming against a glowing sky or out of a 
bank of fog, they are imposing to the last 
and while you 
may recline upon a car- 
pet of velvety grass at 
their summits, you have 
far below you the ever- 
lasting surf of the At- 
lantic, dashing wildly 
among the bowlders, or 
melting in peace upon 
the sandy shores. But 
to enjoy this cliff scen- 
ery in its perfection, you 
must look upon it under 
various aspects—in a 
wild storm, when all the 
sounds of the shore are 
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absorbed in the dull roar of the sea coming 
from afar; in a heavy fog, when the cliffs 
have a spectral look, and the scream of the 
gulls is mingled with the dashing of the 
unseen breakers; at sunset, when a purple 
glow rests upon the peaceful sea and the 
rolling hills; at twilight, when the. great 
fissures are gloomy, and remind you of the 
dens of despair; and in the moonlight, when 
all the objects that you see and all the 
sounds you hear tend to overwhelm you 
with amazement and awe, 

But the air and the ocean, after all, 
the chief attractions of Block Island 
air, bland and bracing in summer, pure and 
delicious as nectar in the sunny autumn, and 
not without its attractions even in the win- 
ter and early spring; and the ocean, in con- 
junction with the sky, making glorious pic- 
tures, thus leading the mind from sublunary 
things to those that are eternal in the heav- 
ens. 

The aborigines of Block Island were a 
part of the Narraganset nation, and they 
gloried in the fame of their three great 
chieftains, Canonicus, Canonchet, and Mian- 
tonomoh, the first of whom it was who sold 
Aquidneck, now Rhode Island, to the En- 
glish. It was about the year 1676 that the 
last two of this trio were slain, one of them 
at Stonington and the other at Sachem’s 
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Plain, in Connecticut, and with them the | 
Narraganset power virtuallyexpired. When 
the white men first visited Block Island, | 
they found there about sixty large wig- 
wams, divided into two villages, adjoining 
which were two hundred acres of land 
planted with maize; and while the records 
do not state when these Indians finally left 
the island, the presumption is that it was 
soon after the whites had fairly obtained 
possession of their new domain. 

In colonial times the land-owners were 
comparatively few; their estates were large, 
and houses somewhat pretentious ; they 
were waited upon by slaves, and. in the 
habit of exchanging formal vigits with the 
great proprietors on the Narraganset shore. | 
In modern times, however, we find the land 
so cut up and subdivided that a farm of one | 
hundred acres is rather a novelty, while the 
largest proportion range from two to forty 
acres, and the largest on the island contains 
only one hundred and fifty acres. Contrary 





OLD LIGHT-HOUBFE, 


to the common belief, about three-fourths of | 
the inhabitants are farmers, and the remain- 
der fishermen. The houses of the inhabit- 
ants are generally after the old New England 
model, one story and a half high, always 
built of wood, and nearly always painted 
white; the barns, however, which are neat 
and well kept, are frequently built of wood 
combined with stone walls; the stone fences 
which surround or cross and recross the | 
plantations are noted for their substantial 
character; and the grazing lands, on account 
of their neatness and beauty, are invariably | 
attractive. 


A more complete colony of pure native 
Americans does not exist in the United 
States than is to be found on Block Island. 


They are a clannish race; think themselves | boats come to shore in a single day, every 
one of which was heavily laden with blue- 
fish. Another valuable fish taken is the 
|mackerel, and when they are in the offing 
in June, the Block Island fleet, joined to the 


as good as any others (in which they are | 
quite right); they love their land because 
it is their own; their ambition is to obtain 
a good plain support from their own exer- | 


tions, in which they are successful to a man: 
they are simple in their habits, and there 
fore command respect ; they are honest, and 


| neither need nor support any jails; they are 


naturally intelligent, and a much larger pro 
portion of them can read and write than is 
the case in Massachusetts, the reputed intel- 
lectual centre of the world ; they are indus- 
trious, and have every needed comfort; and 
kind-hearted to such an extent that they do 
not even laugh at the antics of those sum 


mer visitors who have a habit of making 
! 


themselves ridiculous. In their physical 
appearance the men are brown and hardy, 
as it becomes those who live.in sunshine, 


mist, and storm even from the cradle; and 


the women are healthy, with bright eyes 
and clear complexions, virtuous and true, 
and as yet without the pale of the blandish- 


|ments and corruption of fashion. 


While storing away, with a liberal hand, 
a supply of all the necessaries of life fo 
their own consumption, the Block Island 
ers have an eye to trade, and send 
over to Newport and Providence, to 
Stonington and New London, large 
supplies of cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs, grain, poultry, and eggs, as 
well as cod livers for oil, and large 
quantities of sea-moss, receiving in 
return not only money, but all the 
necessaries of foreign growth or 
production. 

The fishermen of this island live 
and appear very much like their 
brother farmers, but naturally have 
more intercourse with the outside 
world. Very frequently, indeed, we 
find individuals who are both farm- 
ers and fishermen. They are a quiet 
but fearless and hardy race, and 
what they do not know about the 
ocean—its winds and storms and 
fogs—is not worth knowing. All 
the boats in their possession at the present 
time would not number one hundred, and 
the majority of these are small, but they suf- 
fice to bring from the sea a large amount of 
fish annually. The two principal varieties 
are the cod and blue fish. The former are 
most abundant in May and November, and 
although not any better by nature than the 
Newfoundland cod, they are taken nearer 
the shore, and cured while perfectly fresh, 


|and hence have acquired a rare reputation. 


There are three banks for taking them, ran- 


|ging from five to ten miles distant. The 
| blue-fish are taken all through the summer 


and autumn, are commonly large, and afford 
genuine sport to all strangers who go after 


|them. The writer of this onee saw sixty 
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stranger fishermen, sometimes present a most 
charming picture. And as they anchor at 
night, to use the language of another, under 
the lee. of the island, the lights in the rig- 
ging, the fantastic forms of the men dress- 
ing the fish, the shouts of old shipmates ree- 
ognizing each other, the splash of the waves, 
the creaking of the tackle, the whistling of 
the wind, the fleecy clouds flying across the 
face of the moon, conspire to make a pic- 
ture that seems more like a fairy vision than 
reality. 

But the sea-faring men of Block Island 
are not all purely fishermen. Many of them 
do a profitable business as pilots. A goodly 
number of them, too, are called wreckers, 
and their business is to lend a helping hand, 
and not to rob the unfortunate, when ves- 
sels are driven upon the shore by stress of 
weather or lured to destruction by the de- 
ceitful fogs. And it occasionally happens 
that we hear of a Block Islander who be- 
comes curious about the world at large, and 
obtaining command of a ship at New Bed- 
ford or New London, circumnavigates the 
globe; but they are always sure to come 
back to their cherished home, better satisfied 
with its charms than ever before. 

This island was discovered by the Floren- 
tine Giovanni di Verazzano in 1524, while 
upon a voyage along the coast of North 
America under a from the 
French king. The name that he gave to 
it was Claudia, in honor of the king’s moth- 
er; but as he did not land upon it, and nev- 
er saw it afterward, the island was utterly 
forgotten for well-nigh a century. After 
the Dutch had founded New Amsterdam, 
some of them sailed for the northeast, on a 
visit to the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and they 
saw the island also;:and it was one of the 
white-haired race, Adrian Blok or Block, 
who rediscovered it, and whose name it has 
ever since borne. 


commission 


Narraganset Indians, named it Manisses. 

In 1636, while Roger Williams was plant- 
ing the standard of civilization and Chris- 
tianity on the spot where the city of Provi- 
dence now stands, a certain Boston trader 
attempted to establish a business arrange- 
ment with the Indians on Block Island. 
“The cause of our war’ (according to a 
writer in the Historical Collections of Mas- 
sachusetts) “against the Block Islanders was 
for taking away the life of one Master John 
Oldham, who made it his common course to 
trade among the Indians. He coming to 
Block Island to drive trade with them, the 
islanders came into his boat, and having got 
a full view of his commodities, which gave 
them good content, consulted how they 
might destroy him and his company, to the 
end they might clothe their bloody flesh with 
his lawful garments. The Indians having 
laid their plot, they came to trade, as pretend- 
ed; watching their opportunities, knocked 


Its original owners, the | 
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him in the head and martyred him most bar- 
bourously, to the great grief of his poor dis- 
tressed servants, which by the providence 
of God were saved. This island lying in 
the roadway to Lord Sey and the Lord 
Brookes’s plantation, a certain seaman call- 
ed John Gallop, master of the small navi- 
gation, standing along to the Mathethusis 
Bay, and seeing a boat under sail 
aboard the island, and perceiving the sails 
to be unskillfully managed, bred in him a 
jealousy whether that island Indians had 
not bloodily taken the life of our own coun- 
trymen and made themselves master of their 
goods. Suspecting this, he bore up to them, 
and approaching near them, was confirmed 
that his jealousy was just. Seeing Indians 
in the boat, and knowing her to be the ves- 
sel of Master Oldham, and not seeing him 
there, gave fire upon them and slew séme; 
others leaped overboard, besides two of the 
number which he preserved alive and 
brought to the Bay. The blood of the in- 
nocent called for vengeance. Ged stirred 
up the heart of the honored Governor, Mas- 
ter Henry Vane, and the rest of the worthy 
Magistrates, to send forth one hundred well- 
appointed soldiers under the conduct of Cap- 
tain John Hendicott, and in company with 
him that had command, Captain John Un- 
derhill, Captain Nathan Turner, Captain 
William Jenningson, besides other inferior 
officers.” The result of the -xpedition was, 
“having slain fourteen and maimed others, 
the balance having fled, we embarked our- 
selves and set sail for Seasbrooke fort, where 
we lay through distress of weather four days; 
then we departed.” Captains Norton and 
Stone were both slain, with seven more of 
their company. The orders to this expedi- 
tion were “to put the men of Block Island 
to the sword, but to spare the women and 
children.” 

Soon after that event the island became 
tributary to Massachusetts, and Winthrop 
informs us that on the 27th of January, 
1638, the Indians of Block Island sent three 
men with ten fathoms of wampum as a part 
of their tribute, and by way of atoning for 
their wicked conduct. In 1658 the General 
Court of Massachusetts granted all their 
right to Block Island to Governor John En- 
dicott and three others, who in 1660 sold it 
to a certain company of persons, and the 
first settlement was commenced in the fol- 
lowing year. The story of that sale was 


close 


| duly written out at the time, and after the 


settlement had been effected was placed on 
record among the files of the island, where 
it is to be found at the present time. 

In 1663 the island was annexed, by the 
charter of Charles IL., to the colony of Rhode 
Island. In 1672 it was incorporated as the 
town of New Shoreham, and so named, it is 
supposed, because some of the prominent 
settlers had come from the town of Shore- 
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ham, in Sussex County, England. Froim the | 
start, it had conferred upon itself more am- 

ple powers of self-government than had 

been conferred upon any other town in the 

colony, for the reason that “they were live- 

inge remote, being so far in y® sea,” and be- 

cause of “y® longe spelles of weather,” which 

sometimes rendered it difficult to reach the 

island. 

When war was proclaimed between France 
and England in 1689, Block Island came in 
for rather more than its share of attention 
from the enemies of England. In July of 
that year,as we learn from the records of 
Massachusetts, three French privateers came 
to Block Island, having among their crew 
one William Trimming, who treacherously 
decoyed and betrayed those he met at sea, 
pretending they were Englishmen, as he had 
a peffect use of the English tongue. He was 
sent on shore, and, by plausible accounts, | 
sueceeded in obtaining a pilot to conduct 
the vessels into the harbor, whereupon the 
people, who imagined no treachery, were 
immediately made prisoners of war. They 
continued on the island a week, plundering 
houses, and stripping people of their cloth- | 
ings, goods, ete., and destroying their bed- 
ding. This same Trimming was afterward 
shot dead on the spot (it was thought 
through surprise) by Mr. Stephen Richard- 
son, of Fisher’s Island, lying near New Lon- 
don, where he had gone with others of the 
crew on a similar expedition, he having his 
gun partly concealed behind him, and not 
laying it down when commanded. Mr. Rich- 
ardson was much blamed at the time for it. 


In 1690 the French again landed upon the | 
island, plundered it, and carried off some of | 
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the inhabitants. Other attacks were made 
from time to time during that and the sub- 
sequent wars between England and France, 
viz., in 1744 and 1754, as well as during the 
Revolutionary war and that of 1812, the 
island having been, from its position, pecul- 
iarly exposed to them, and it did not obtain 
a lasting peace until after all hostilities were 
ended. 

Mr. W. H. Potter, while discussing the hos- 
tile demonstrations alluded to above, gives 
us this information: “In 1775 H.B.M. man- 
of-war Rose, Captain Wallace, with several 
tenders, was stationed to guard the island, 
lest the islanders should transport their 
stock and stores to the main-land, these be- 
ing wanted to supply the British ships. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance of Commo- 
dore Wallace, the authorities of Rhode Isl- 


and, under the superintendence of Colonel 


James Rhodes, brought off the live stock 
from Block Island, and landed them at Ston- 


| ington, whence they were driven into Rhode 


Island. It was to punish Stonington for this 
raid that Wallace, it is supposed, bombard- 


jed Stonington Point in the fall of 1775. I 


have conversed with a person who was pres- 
ent when the Rose made her attack on Ston- 
ington, and he said of her destination, ‘The 
next day the Rose set sail for her station off 
Block Island, where, I understood, she was 
stationed to prevent the cattle of the island 
from being removed.’ As Newport was in 
possession of the enemy, the Block Island- 
ers had their full share of trials.” That the 
people were intensely loyal to the colonies 


| is abundantly shown by the old records, but, 


as subsequent events proved, they paid for 
their patriotism by suffering much persecu- 
tion. From a communication sent to us on 
this and one or two other topics by Dr. T. 
H. Mann we cull the following: 

“In August of 1775 the General Assembly 
ordered all the cattle and sheep to be brought 
off the island, except a supply sufficient for 
their immediate use, and two 
hundred and fifty men were 
sent to bring them off to the 
main-land, and such as were 
suitable for market immedi- 
ately sent to the army, and 
such as were not, sold at ei- 
ther public or private sale. 
Total number of sheep and 
lambs removed was 1908, and 
the amount paid to the in- 
habitants for the same was 
£534 9s. 6d. out of the general 
treasury. By an act of the 
General Assembly of May, 
1776, the inhabitants of New 
Shoreham were exhorted to 
remove from the island, but 
there is no record of any gen- 
eral attention being paid to 
the exhortation; but some 
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few did leave the island, and their petitions 
to the General Assembly for permits to re- 
turn, collect the rents, and look after their 
property were quite frequently presented, 
ind usually referred to the general com- 
manding the defenses of the coast of the 
colony. 

“There are a number of instances upon 
record of the abuse by individuals of the 
rights of neutrality. The royal forces occu- 
pied the island, or held direct communica- 
tion with it, for nearly eight years, and it 
was not a difficult matter for the hardy boat- 
men, With their small open boats, to procure 
supplies from the main-land under cover of 
‘needed supplies’ for their own use, and sell 
to good advantage to the troops who occu- 


OLD 


pied the island, or touched at the island for 
such supplies. At several different times 
the boatmen lost their whole cargo by con- 
fiscation to the colonial forces, who eventu- 
ally put a stop to the smuggling. There is 
no evidence that this kind of smuggling was 
carried on to any extent, only by a few in- 
dividuals...... 

“An exchange of prisoners took place be- 
tween the contending forces upon Block Isl- 
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life of General Nathaniel Greene, says: ‘The 
maiden’s name was Catherine Littlefield, 
and she was a niece of the Governor’s wife, 
the Catherine Ray of Franklin’s letters. 
The courtship sped swiftly and smoothly, 
and more than once in the course of it he 
followed her to Block Island, where, as long 
after her sister told me, the time passed 
gleefully in merry-makings, of which dan- 
cing always formed a principal part.’ 

“She was an intimate acquaintance of 
General Washington’s wife, Martha, meeting 
her many times at army head-quarters when- 
ever the army rested long enough to permit 
the officers’ wives to join them. In the life of 
General Greene, above alluded to, we read: 
‘And an intimacy sprung up between her 


and Mrs. Washington which, like that be- 
tween their husbands, ripened into friend- 
ship, and continued unimpaired through 
life. His first child, still in the cradle, was 
named George Washington, and the second, 
who was born the ensuing year, Martha 
Washington.’” 

In the old times of which we are speak- 
ing the lottery was considered a legitimate 





means to be used for raising funds for any 


and at several different times, its location | undertaking that required an extraordinary 
making it a very convenient station for such | outlay of money. Even the stern old Puri- 


exchanges. 


The island furnished several | tans of this colony looked upon the lottery 


distinguished men to the Revolutionary | as legitimate when its gains were to be ap- 
forces, and one lady who figured very con- | plied to a laudable purpose. 

spicuously as the wife of General Nathaniel 
Greene. 


It has already been mentioned that the 


George Washington Greene, in his! poet Dana made Block Island the scene of 
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THE NEW LIGHT-HOUSE ON MOHEGAN BLUFF, 


his most brilliant poem; and although his | Palatine must have been wrecked during the 


local descriptions are poetically accurate, 
and he makes much of a burning ship, we 
must question the assertion that his hero, 
Matthew Lee, the Buccaneer, 


“Held in this isle unquestioned sway.” 


With equal ability, but in a different vein, 
the poet Whittier has also celebrated the 
leading romantic legend associated with 
Block Island, but he made the mistake of 
charging the Block Islanders with some acts 
of wickedness of which they were never 
guilty. We now propose to give a summary 
of the facts connected with the famous ves- 
sel called the Palatine, which we are per- 
mitted to make from an elaborate paper 
prepared by Mr. C. E. Perry, who is, on ac- 
count of his researches in that direction, 
the highest authority extant. 


winter of 1750-51. She came ashore, as tra- 


| dition reports, on a bright Sabbath morning 


between Christmas and New-Year’s, striking 
on the outer end of Sandy Point, the north- 
ern extremity of the island. 

The unfortunate passengers, who doubt- 
less commenced this memorable voyage with 
bright hopes of a happy future in the New 
World, whose attractions were at that time 


| currently believed by the common people in 


The passengers of the Palatine, it would | 


appear, were wealthy Dutch emigrants who 
were coming over to America to settle near 
Philadelphia. 

There is much difference of opinion con- 
cerning the date, some placing it as early as 
1720, while others suppose it to be as late as 
1760. Nothing definite can be determined, 
but Mr. Perry’s grandmother, who is now 
seventy-six years of age, and retains her 
faculties in a remarkable degree, remembers 
distinetly of her grandmother's telling her 
repeatedly that she was twelve years old 
when the Palatine came ashore. 

If this reckoning can be depended on, the 


many parts of Europe to vie with those of 
the garden of Eden before the fall, were 
doomed to suffer almost inconceivable mis- 
eries. For six weeks they lay off and on, 
skirting the coasts of Delaware, during a pe- 
riod of peculiarly fine and delightful weath- 
er, almost within sight of the region they 
had hoped to make their home, while an un- 
necessary and enforced starvation was daily 
reducing their numbers and leading the sur- 
vivors to pray for death as a welcome re- 
lease from further sufferings. 

These emigrants, many of whom were 
quite wealthy, had with them money and 
valuables, and the officers of the ship, head- 
ed by the chief mate, the captain having 
died or been killed during the passage, cut 
off the passengers’ supply of provisions and 
water, though there was an ample sufficiency 
of both on board. The pangs of hunger 
and thirst compelled the unarmed, helpless, 
starving wretches to buy at exorbitant 
prices the miserable fragments that the 
crew chose to deal out to them. Twenty 
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ruilders for a cup of water and fifty rix-dol- 
lars for a ship’s biscuit soon reduced the 
vealth of the most opulent among them, and 
completely impoverished the poorer ones. 
With a fiendish atrocity almost unparalleled 
in the annals of selfishness, the ofticers and 
crew enforced their rules with impartial se- 
verity, and in a few weeks all but a few 
who had been among the wealthiest of them 
were penniless. 

Soon the grim skeleton starvation stared 
them in the face, and as day succeeded day 
the broad waters of the Atlantic closed over 
the remains of those who a few weeks be- 
fore had been envied for their good fortune 
and their fair prospects. 

At last even the brutal officers, whose vil- 
lainy no words in our language can ade- 
quately express, became satisfied that they 
had got all the plunder that was to be had, 
and left the ship in boats, landing perhaps 
on Long Island, to make their way to New 
York, carrying with them undoubtedly a 
remorse which preyed upon their souls, as 
hunger and thirst had gnawed at the vitals 
of their hapless victims. The famished, 
dying remnant of the once prosperous and 
happy company had no control over the 
ship, and she drifted wherever wind and 
tide might take her. How long she drifted, 
with the wintry winds whistling through 
her cordage, and the billows breaking around 
and across her, we shall never know. We 
may picture to ourselves these dying immi- 


grants in their helpless journeying over a 
waste of strange waters. 

Drifting here, drifting there ; land always 
in sight, yet always inaccessible; some dy- 
ing from weakness and despair, some from | 
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surfeit when the crew had gone and the 
provisions were left unguarded, all more or 
less delirious, and some raving mad. When 
the ship struck on Sandy Point, the wreck- 
ers went cut to her in boats, and removed 
all the passengers that had survived starva- 
tion, disease, and despair, except one wom- 
an, who obstinately refused to leave the 
wreck. These poor miserable skeletons were 
taken to the homes of the islanders and hos- 
pitably cared for. Edward Sands and Cap- 
tain Simon Ray were at that time the lead- 
ing men on the island, and it was to their 
homes that most of these unfortunate people 
were taken; and on a level spot of ground 
}at the southwest part of the island, which 
| then formed part of Captain Ray’s estate, 
are still to be seen some of the graves where 
those who died kere were buried. Edward 
Sands was Mr. Perry’s grandmother’s great- 
grandfather, and when the survivors of 
those who were taken to his house had suf- 
ficiently recovered to leave the island, one 
of them insisted upon his accepting some 
memento of their gratitude for the kindness 
shown to them during their stay, and gave 
to his little daughter a dress pattern of In- 
dia calico. Calicoes or chintz patches, as 
dress patterns of the Eastern calico were 
then called, were rare in those days, even 
among the wealthy classes; and a little 
Block Island girl could not easily forget her 
first calico dress, especially when the gift 
was connected with circumstances so unu- 
sual and peculiar. Mr. Perry’s grandmothet 
has often heard her grandmother speak of 
this dress and relate its history. This an- 
ecdote, simple and unimportant as it may 
seem, has a bearing on the subject, for it 
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disposes of the supposition that none of the | sea, one of the wreckers set her on fire. The 
Palatine’s passengers ever left the island. | object of this act is not now apparent, but 
Where they settled, or where their descend-| it is very improbable that he intended to 
ants may be now, is one of those mysteries | destroy the unfortunate woman who pe1 
that hover like a dark cloud over the whole | sisted in remaining on board. No motive 
subject, and seem to preclude all hope of | for such a horrible design can be imagined, 
its ever being completely unraveled. One, | and he doubtless supposed that she could 
and one only, of the passengers that lived| be induced to leave the wreck when she 
to tell of their living death on board this} discovered that it had been set on fire. 
prison-ship remained permanently on the That she did not do so, and that she was 
island. not removed by force, only add two links to 
This passenger was a woman whose orig- | the inexplicable chain of circumstances that 
inal surname is not known. Her given | already perplex and embarrass us. The ship 
name was Kate, and owing to her unusual | drove away into the gloom and darkness of 
height, she was commonly spoken of as Long} a stormy night, while the hungry flames 
Kate, to distinguish her from another wom- | crawled up her spars, crackled through he1 
an of the same name, who was generally | rigging, licked up the streaming cordag: 
known as Short Kate. Both women were | and loosened sails, and settled at last to the 
more frequently called “ Cattern,” a corrup- | hull, where it finished its eruel task. So 
tion of Catherine. ends the material Palatine. So ends the 
Long Cattern married a colored slave be- | life of her last unhappy passenger. So, 
longing to Mr. Nathaniel Littlefield, and by | doubtless, would have ended the story of 
him had three children—Cradle, Mary, and! her voyage and her wreck, to the outer 
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Jennie. These all died onthe island. Jen- world at least, had it not been for that re- 


nie never had any children. Cradle had five | markable phenomenon that has served to 
children, but none of them were ever mar- | perpetuate her memory, and to stimulate 
ried. Mary also had a large family, but they | research into her history. 

all moved away, with the exception of two Tradition tells us that her shrieks of de- 
sons, whose children moved away, and a|spair and agony could be plainly heard on 
daughter Lydia, who married, and left sev- | the shore, growing each moment fainter and 
eral children, one of whom, familiarly known | fainter until death or distance finally ended 
as Jack, still lives on the island. Long Cat- | them. 


. . : | 
tern had her fortune told before she sailed, | But the year went round, and when once more 





by a seer of her native land, who prophesied | Around their foam-white curves of shore 

that she would marry a very dark skinned| ‘They heard the line storm rave and roar, 

man. ‘ Behold again, with shimmer and shine, 
The Palatine, it would seem, merely ground- Over the rocks and seething brine, 


ed on the extreme edge of the point, and as The flaming wreck of the Pulatine. 


the tide rose she floated off, and the wreck- | Little wonder that the great sachem, with 
ers, making fast to her in their boats, towed | the superstitious awe common to the Indian 
her ashore in a little bend farther down the | character, went raving mad whenever that 
beach, now known as Breach Cove. An | strange light appeared in the offing. 

easterly wind springing up, and appearances There are various versions of the Palatine 
indicating that, in spite of all the efforts | or fire-ship story, but the facts collected by 
that could be made, she would drive out to! Mr. Perry are undoubtedly the most authen- 
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tic. 
natives of Block Island and others, are in 
our, possession who have declared that they 
had frequently witnessed the appearance of 
a burning ship off the shores of the island, 
and there are very few of its inhabitants 
who do not believe in the romantic legend. 
Several persons have attempted to account 
for the phenomenon on scientific principles. 
One of them, Dr. Aaron C. Willes, who was 
formerly @ prominent physician on Block 
Island, wrote a letter in 1811, in which he 
asserted that he had seen this radiance him- 
self a number of times, and after describing 
its peculiarities, but without hazarding any 
speculations, he makes this remark: “The 
cause of this roving brightness is a curi- 


ous subject for philosophical investigation. | 


Some, perhaps, will suppose it depends upon 


a peculiar modification of electricity ; others 
upon the inflammation of hydrogenous gas. | 


But there are probably many other means, 
unknown to us, by which light may be de- 
volved from those materials with which it is 
latently associated, by the power of chemical 
afiinities.” 

A full account of the shipwrecks that 
have happened on its shores would take 
more space than we can now spare. During 
the last twenty years, however, there have 
been not less than sixty, and the records 
show that they have been quite frequent 
during all the years of the present century. 
The loss of property has, of course, been 
great, but the lives lost have not been as nu- 
merous as some would imagine. In 1805 a 
ship called the Ann Hope came ashore on 


the south side, and three lives were lost ; in | 


1307 the ship John Davis was purposely driv- 
en ashore by the captain, when the steward 
was murdered for fear that he would, tell 
tales. Not long afterward three vessels 
came ashore in one night, but no lives were 
lost except those of one captain and his son, 
whose bodies were washed ashore clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

In 1830 the Warrior, a passenger packet 
running between Boston and New York, and 
accompanied by another vessel of the same 
line, anchored off Sandy Point one evening, 
in a calm. During the night the wind 
sprung up, leaving both vessels on a lee 
shore. The other vessel got under way and 
went out, signaling the Warrior to follow; 
but it is supposed the watch on board the 
Warrior were asleep; and when they awoke, 
such a gale of wind was raging that they 
could not get under way, and that morning 
she dragged her anchors and went ashore, 
and every soul on board was lost. The 
captain, who was an expert swimmer, got 
ashore, and brought his little boy with him; 
but the child’s hat blowing off, he ran back 
after it, and the sea coming in rapidly, they 
were both lost. 

The wreck of the steam-ship Metis off the 
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The names of many respectable people, | shores of Watch Hill during the latter part 


of August, 1872, is well remembered, togeth- 
er with the fearful suffering and loss of life 
there sustained. During the morning of 
August 31 the drift from the wreck com- 
menced driving up on the west shore of 
Block Island. A large amount of the drift 
consisted of fruit and other articles of a per- 
ishable nature. The property was carted up 
in heaps on the beach. There were many 
cart-loads of tea, soap, flour, boxes of butter, 
cheese, kegs of lard and tobacco, barrels of 
liquors, crates of peaches, boxes of lemons, 
| barrels of apples, cases of dry-goods, boxes 
of picture-frame mouldings, and a large 
| quantity of drift-wood, broken furniture, 
and general débris. A large, fine-looking 
horse was washed up with the halter still 
fastened to the stanchion to which he was 
tied. About twelve o’clock on the same 
night the body of an infant apparently 
about six months eld was found, and imme- 
| diately carried to a house near, where a cof- 
fin was procured, and the next day the child 
| was buried. The night clothing which was 
upon the child was carefully preserved for 
identification, but its father nor mother ever 
came to shed a tear over the little grave, as 
they had probably gone down with the ill- 
fated vessel. 

Two life-saving stations have been recent- 
|ly built upon the island, one at its eastern 
}extremity and the other at the western. 
|These stations are supplied with mortars 
| for throwing lines across shipwrecked yes- 
sels, and with life-boats calculated to ride 
| out safely any sea that may be raised, and 
all other necessary apparatus for rescuing 
the lives of mariners who may be wrecked 
upon the shores. The buildings will fur- 
nish shelter, lodging, and victuals to those 
who may be unfortunate enough to be 
wrecked upon the island. During the win- 
ter season and stormy weather a crew of 
six men to each station is in constant readi- 
ness to meet any emergency. 

The stories and legends of the wreckers 
so often told and written are calculated to 
leave very erroneous impressions of the hu- 
| mane exertions of the wrecking bands scat- 
| tered at intervals along our whole Atlantic 
coast. Although many of these bands have 

become quite wealthy in their avocation, it 
is just as true that they have saved millions 
upon millions of dollars to the owners of 
wrecked property, which, without the aid of 
the bold wrecker, would have been entirely 
lost. There being two “gangs” upon the 
island, it naturally follows that considerable 
rivalry exists between them, which redounds 
to the advantage of the owners of any ves- 
sel which chances to become a wreck on the 
coast. 

From shipwrecks to religion the transi- 
tion is not only natural, but should be prof- 
itable; and so a little information on the 
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churches of Block Island will not be out of that of restless bumanity, but of vegetatio; 


place in this paper. There are two church 
societies and two churches. They are both 
of the Baptist persuasion, and founded in 
1772; prior to 1818 they were united, but 
about that time one Enoch Rose dissented 
from some existing opinions, whereupon a 
“war of the Roses” was coramenced, which 
ended in two parties, the Associate and the 
Free-will Baptists; and whether this Rosy 
war was any more beneficial than some oth- 
ers of like character, is a question that can 
not now be settled. One thing, however, 
may be asserted with safety, and that is, 
that the islanders are a church-going peo- 
ple, and have generally been fortunate in 
having good and capable men as religious 
teachers. During the summer of 1875 an 
extensive eating-house was established at 
the Harbor for the convenience of transient 
visitors, the keeper of which is an ex- 
preacher, who takes delight in devoting his 
establishment to religious services on Sun- 
days. 

Block Island is entirely without wild ani- 
mals —not even a rabbit or a woodchuck 
will ever appear to startle the tourist on 
his rounds. The traditionary lore has gone 
so far as that the oldest inhabitant once saw 
a fox, but that individual was found to have 
come over from Point Judith on floating ice 
in a severe winter. Thanks to St. Patrick, 
there are no snakes, but any number of 
toads and frogs. 
brant, ducks, and others, were once numer- 


ous in the spring and autumn, stopping | 


here to rest while migrating, but they have 
been frightened away by the roar of civil- 
ization, which has already got thus far out 
to sea, 
winter in the bay that lies between Clay 
Head and the Harbor. They arrive in the 
autumn, soon lose their wing feathers, when 
they are for several weeks unable to fly, and 
can only escape from their enemies by div- 
ing; and it is a singular circumstance that 
one winter a great many hundreds of them 
were caught by a field of floating ice, and 
driven toward the shore, where they were 
easily killed by the native sportsmen. 


CLEMENCE. 

HE air among the pines that day seemed 
heavenly to Paul Ashford, where, deep 
in fragrant shade, he lay upon the mellow 
carpet of fallen leaves, his ears filled with a 
sea-like murmur, his eyes upturned to the 

blue sky of late June. 
Such a contrast to turbulent Gotham, 
whose never-ending whirl of business and 
pleasure, thronged pavements and noisy 
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Wild fowl, such as geese, | 


Loons in large numbers sometimes | 





bird, and insect, with here and there a group 
of lazy, large-eyed cattle. 

Upon Paul Ashford fortune had bestowed 
that golden mean implied in the philoso- 
pher’s prayer, “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.” To one of his temperament, how- 
ever, this was an injury rather than a bene- 
fit. The possession of greater wealth would 
have afforded scope for the exercise of his 
generous impulses and cultivated tastes, or 
the stimulus of poverty might have aroused 
his dormant energies to develop more fully 
the gifts with which Nature had endowed 
him. 

For that partial dame had chosen to make 
Ashford a glaring instance of her favoritism, 
and the curse that lurks, as cynics say, in 
every blessing rendered this versatility his 
chief drawback. In literature, art, and mu- 
sic he was “clever,” when in either path 
alone, with the aid of a little adverse criti- 
cism, he might have risen toeminence. But 
his book had been pronounced a success, his 
sketches full of promise, his tenor at ama- 
teur concerts faultless, and having taken 
his place as an “Admirable Crichton,” he 
had become nothing more. So his great 
natural gifts had achieved for Ashford little 
beyond that social celebrity which is the 
result of such accomplishments, when united 
with a good temper and a handsome person. 

Possessing a comfortable income and no 
incentive to action, he might be likened to 
| the nicest, brightest of engines, finished 
within, polished without, lacking only— 
|steam. And, as a consequence, at twenty- 
| five he fell a prey to ennui. 
| “You need a thorough shaking up,” de- 
clared his physician, not sorry for the op- 
portunity. “Leave off your make-believe 
life a while. Don’t visit Saratoga or New- 
port, but take a pedestrian trip to the 
mountains, and end your campaign by two 
months in some place much as God made it. 
Don’t come back till your face is browner 
and your eyes brighter. And go without 
your friends, to make the change complete.” 

Which advice Ashford first laughed at, 
| then pondered, and finally followed. 

Amidst the grandeur of cloud-cutting 
summit and deep ravine, the clear mount- 
ain air had filled him with fresh life, while 
sun and wind had left their wholesome rud- 
| diness upon his cheek. nnui had slipped 
off like an old garment long before the deli- 

cious afternoon when he had thrown him- 
| self down to rest a little, before resuming 
| his tramp, under the pine-trees in the out- 
| skirts of Hillburn, a hamlet nestled amidst 
| that Alpine scenery. 

He took a book from his knapsack, only 











streets, made the green and quiet ef this| to find that reading accorded less with the 
New Hampshire village little short of para-| place than dreaming; and before he fairly 
dise to weary eye and worn-out nerve! For| knew it, his dreams were genuine, for he 
the glad life which abounded here was not | was fast asleep. 
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From this repose he was disturbed by a 
stinging sensation in his forehead and by a 
sirlish voice in which amusement and vex- 
ition mingled. 

“Now, Jimmy, you know you're doing 
What if I should tell Aunt Ke- 


wrong. 
tury ?” 

“J don’t care,” responded juvenile Irre- 
pressibility, “and Vll do it again.” But 
here the victim opened his eyes, in time to 
see a branch of pine needles whisked from 
above his head. 

The actors in this drama were a girl of 
ten or eleven years and a boy considerably 
younger, each with a basket of the earliest 
ripe straw berries. 

The former met Ashford’s first look of an- 
noyance with frank gray eyes. 

“Jimmy didn’t mean any hurt; but I 
couldn’t help it, he’s so full of mischief.” 

“T should judge so,” remarked Ashford, 
is, restored to good humor, he surveyed 
that embodiment of gypsyhood, whose rag- 
ged hat brim shaded a pair of saucy black 
eyes and a tangle of dark curls; and he 
thought what an anomaly it seemed to see 
this Southern hue and temperament among 
the clear-cut outlines of a New England 
landscape—like the garnet fire-hearts im- 
bedded in cold white quartz. 

The girl, too—probably his sister, from a 
certain likeness—was a pretty child, mature 
for her age, with brown hair sun-warmed 
nto red, a square forehead, and large gray 
eyes. These latter were the most striking 


features of her face, contradicting as they 
did the practical mouth by a sad, unchild- 
ish yearning. 

“Such eyes as those seldom find what 
they seek,” thought Ashford, and he at once 


felt interested in the girl. She, on her part, 


unaccustomed to the genus gentleman, was | 
divided between admiration for the stran- | 


ger’s grace and elegance and a painful con- 
sciousness of her own bare feet, old dress, 
and gingham sun-bonnet. 
ing of Maud Muller, she found no comfort 
in the precedent of that maiden’s “ brier- 
torn gown and graceful ankles bare and 
brown,” but to Ashford the familiar lines 
recurred. 

The sight of her berries, however, brought 
back his mind from the regions of poetry to 
the fact of an unromantic appetite, and 


Knowing noth- | 
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teered Jimmy. “He’n’ Aunt ’Tury went over 
to the village this morning, you know, with 
the wagon and old Tom.—Old Tom, he’s our 
horse,” for the enlightenment of the stran- 
ger; “‘and Miss Jones is there now.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot,” said Clem. “ Miss 
Jones, she takes care of the house when 
Aunt ’Tury goes off; she’s real neighborly, 
you But, anyway, you might come 
home with us and get some supper; they’ll 
be back soon.” 

The house presently announced as “ Un- 
cle Zab’s” was of a class common in that 
primitive region—square, red, one-storied, 
with two dormer-windows projecting from 
the roof, and a porch covered by woodbine. 
In front a board fence inclosed the box-like 
yard, divided by a straight path from gate 
to door-step into two compartments filled 
with old-fashioned flowers. 

Here, side by side with roses, spice-pinks, 
and sweet-williams, bloomed other flowers 
less fragrant: tall hollyhocks of every hue 
which hollyhockdom owns; sunflowers that, 
despite the devotion dwelt on by the poets, 
rather seem brazenly striving to outstare 
their god; peonies, gigantic caricatures of 
the rose world, and other typical New En- 
gland blossoms. 

Within the house thus gorgeously senti- 
neled a bountiful supper was provided by 
Miss Jones, a woman as full of angles as a 
porcupine of quills, but with that air of 
neatness and shrewdness inseparable from 
the genuine Yankee matron. And to this 
mountainous meal Ashford not gnly did full 
justice, but, under the inspiration of golden 
butter, strawberries, and cream, feared lest 
he might betrayed into pastoral versify- 
ing, a bucolic strain naturally foreign to his 
taste. 

Half an hour later appeared a curious 
turn-out—a vehicle in which Noah might 
have bowled along the fashionable avenue 
of his day, drawn by an equine marvel at 
whose antiquity the fast young men, even 
of that time, would have scoffed. Surely 


see, 


| that gaunt body could never have known 


|end age! 


caused him to ask his new acquaintance | 


where he could obtain a night’s lodging and 
something to eat. 


tion. 

“Uncle Zabdiel’s is the nearest house ; 
Jimmy 
river. There ain’t another till you come to 
the village, and that’s beyond Enoch Green’s 
pasture lot, three miles off. I guess uncle 
could keep you.” 

“Uncle Zab ain’t at home, Clem,” volun- 


the pranksomeness of colthood, but must 
have entered existence at its present rever- 
The clumsy wagon held two oe- 
cupants—a man, slouching, grizzled, sharp- 
featured, with thin face marked by cabalistic 
wrinkles, and a woman whose lineaments 
were fixed in that expression which its wear- 
er fancies “religious,” but which impartial 


| observers denominate “sour,” and whose 
The square forehead was knit in medita- | 


and I live there, right down by the | 


| 


figure was even more angular than that of 
Miss Jones, who, Ashford had at first fan- 
cied, enjoyed a monopoly of all the angles 
of the region. 

“Uncle Zab and Aunt ’Tury!” cried Jim- 
my, from his place by Ashford’s knee. 

Uncle Zab showed some surprise at sight 
of the stranger in his porch on such familiar 
terms with both the children, and reined in 
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“Whoa-a,” which Bucephalus obeyed with | 
a proud confidence that whoaing was the | 
one point wherein he feared no criticism. _| 

By way of salutation, Zabdiel scratched | 
his chin. 

“Guess youre the chap Jake Braown ’s 
tellin’ me he see pass his shop three haours 
ago, ain’t yer? S’pose, naow, you’re wantin’ 
ter put up?” Receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, he continued: “ Wa’al, we don’t keep 
tarvern genelly, but I guess we ken accom- 
merdate yer. Mustn’t look for city fixin’s, | 
though. Be from the city? Wa/’al,’s I wuz 
sayin’, we’re plain farmin’ folks, but I cal’late 
we knaow the time o’ day ’baout ’s well ’s 
Bosting or New York.” 

Of which Ashford politely assured him 
he had no doubt; whereupon he was pre- 
sented to his hostess according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 

“Make ye ’quainted with my wife, Ketury, 
Mr. 

“ Ashford,” supplied that gentleman, with 
a bow and smile which actually softened 
the ossification which served Aunt ’Tury for 
a heart. 

As that evening’s hospitality ended in 
Ashford’s being domiciled in the old farm- 
house for the summer, we will endeavor to 
describe its interior. 

The kitchen, where the family meals were 
spread, was garnished with the usual fes- 
toons of onions and dried apples, hanging 
from its smoke-darkened walls and rafters | 
guiltless of ceiling, while on the mantel- | 
piece reposed Zabdiel’s stumpy clay pipe in 
friendly company with a bundle of “ yarbs” 
(Anglicé, herbs) for the good man’s bronchi- 
tis. In the centre of the floor a flight of 
rough stairs ascended to the “loft”—two 
bare, closet-like places where the children 
slept, pleasant only in the dormer-windows | 
already mentioned. 

The “fore-room,” assigned to Ashford, 
somewhat more pretentious in its character, 
boasted half a dozen chairs, severely facing 
each other; a looking-glass between the | 
windows, with stiff asparagus branches sur- | 
rounding its tarnished gilt frame; a table, 
ornamented with a tall oil lamp, two huge | 
monstrosities of sea-shells, and the house- | 
hold literature, to wit, a family Bible, a| 
few Sunday-school books, a little pile of 
old Farmer’s Almanacs, and one or two stray 
numbers of fashion magazines. 

The sole picture—framed in cone-work, 
and bold both in anatomy and color—rep- 
resented Jacob’s journey into Egypt; while 
the bed, with its high posts, was covered by 
a quilt whose varied hues seemed design- 
ed to remind the patriarch of his lost son’s 
“coat of many colors.” 

But at the window one forgot all else in 
a view where the dance and sparkle of the 
bright river-water contrasted with the som- 


” 


| him. 


like Z 


pone green of pines stretching for miles a away 
to the very feet of hills that towered aloft 


| in still sublimity. 


Had Paul Ashford been wrecked upon 
some cannibal island, so far from victimiz- 


|ing him, the natives would speedily have 


raised him to their highest office—such the 
effortless popularity that always attended 
What could there be in common be- 
tween the culture and refinement of Ash- 
ford’s nature and a coarse, sluggish mind 
abdiel Burton’s, whose intellectual ex- 
ercise was comprised in a weekly nap unde1 
arson Stebbins’s preaching, spelling over 
his agricultural paper and almanac, and 
Scriptural readings every “Sahbath?” Yet 
Zabdiel related to him the minutiae of the 
farm, the price brought by his pair of steers, 
and that expected for the brindled heifer, 
the prospect for crops and hay field, until 


| the young man possessed a complete knowl- 
| edge of agriculture, theoretically speaking. 


Even the hard cider of “ Aunt ’Tury’s” 
disposition continued to mellow beneath 
the spell of his sympathetic politeness. As 
her union with Zabdiel Burton had been a 
New England mariage de convenance, arising 
from his want of a housekeeper, and her 
wish for a house, she still retained her an- 
cient prejudice against mankind, just as a 


| horse long wont to stop at certain places is 


urged with difficulty past them. So the 
exception in his favor was no slight tribute 


to her guest. 


The children, of course, simply doted on 
him, and Clem made him the confidant of 
her childish troubles: how the boys at school 
laughed at her red hair; how she disliked 
Aunt ’Tury ; how she had loved her mother, 
but could not remember her father ; and how 
much she “set by” her brother Jimmy, which 
last was evident to Ashford. 

Studying her with ever-growing interest, 
he saw that she possessed the passionate 
intensity of devotion which marks a one- 
ideaed nature—a girl of little adaptation, 
strong individuality, and an unreasoning 
honesty, that could never discern in black 
or white the faintest admixture of gray. 

“Tf she ever loves!” thought Ashford. 
“ But she will probably throw herself away 
on some ‘ Braown’ or ‘Stebbins’ without the 
most remote suspicion of her possibilities.” 

To any thing he chose to tell her of the 
world that lay outside her home, Clemence 
would listen, like Madame Récamier, a ravir. 
Remarkable as was her general quickness of 
apprehension, this was particularly shown 
in music, for she would catch up the airs 
that Ashford sang or whistled in a voice like 
that of any woodland bird, and with perfect 
accuracy of tune. Once, however, on his 
humming a French song, the bright face 
suddenly clouded, and when, in concern, he 
asked the cause, unable to reply, she ran 


away, crying as if her heart would break. 
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This happened in the earlier part of his 
stay, and the explanation came incidentally 
through Uncle Zab. 

“Clem’s mother was a Canuck,” said he. 

‘My brother Jim, he got a leetle too much 
jJarnin’, ’n’ that sp’ilt him fer farmin’; kin’ o’ 
turned his head’n’ made him res’less,’n’ twas 
all to ’n’ fro with him, till one time he wuz 
up in Varmaount, ’n’ see this gal thar—near 
the border, whar them Canucks swarm over 
from Canady—n’ warn’t he all possessed to 
merry her! Clem’s named fer her mother, 
Clemence Adaly Marie—I couldn’t tell yer 
the string o’ Frenchified names. "Tury she 
wuz dretful sot ag’in Jim’s wife from the fust 
minnit she laid eyes on her. She warn’t 
so turrible harnsum, nuther; jimp-lookin’ 
enough, but hedn’t no color, ’n’ big, onairth- 
ly black eyes.” 

“Does Clemence look like her?” suggest- 
ed Ashford. 

“Wa’al, no, she don’t, not genelly, though 
I hev seen her favor her, ’n’ she’s got her voice 
‘n’ some of her ways to a T; but little Jim, 
he’s her picter. Wa/al,’s I wuz tellin’ yer, 
Jim he died shortly after the boy wuz born, 
‘n’ she follered on, ’n’ thar wuz them two 
childern on my hands, fer Jim warn’t the 
man ter hoe the coppers aout o’ his row, I 
ken tell yer. Clem’s got so she pays her way 
in helpin’ Ketury, but Jim’s a dead loss— 
all eat ’n’ no work to a boy o’ thet age, be- 
sides caountin’ on a sight o’ trouble from 
him yet.” 

This recital attracted Ashford’s notice still 
further to Clemence. He gave her books 
(for she knew her unele’s limited library by 
heart), taught her songs, and helped her 
plant new flower beds, hitherto the sole po- 
etry of her life. And through the summer 
the pines kept up their eternal murmur, un- 
heeded now by Clemence, who dreamed not 
yet of a time when their dark green monot- 
ony should be to her a visible, audible wea- 
riness. 

September was nearly over when Ashford, 
half regreifully, left the place where his 
light-hearted boyhood seemed to have come 
back to him. His healthy sunburn and 
elastic spirits were sources of unspeakable 
triumph to the physician, who had seen him 
last the image of listlessness and ennui. 

During his varied life of travel and pleas- 
ure for the next few years these country 
recollections had nearly faded from Ash- 
ford’s mind, until something occurred to 
bring them freshly up onee more. This 
was nothing less than an attack of his old 
enemy, to which the former had been but a 
playful shoulder tap—a state of mind that 
made the additional burden of a large prop- 
erty, consequent on the death of an uncle, 
seem the “ unkindest cut of all.” 

But, as has been said, the height of the 
malady brought the remembrance of its 
panacea. “That little New England vil- 





|lage cured me once,” he thought. “Why 
I fancy I am being civilized io 


not again ? 
death.” 

Then he pictured the probable changes 
at the farm-house. These five years had 
perhaps transformed Clemence into an awk- 
ward, red-haired young woman, with a na- 
sal accent, and mind filled with such festiv- 
ities as he remembered at the village— 
“bees,” “quiltings,” and the like. “ Heav- 
en forbid,” he prayed, with a shudder at the 
image conjured up, “the metamorphosis of 
that sweet-voiced little thing into a Hill- 
burn belle!” 

Late in June once more a vine-shaded 
porch might have furnished a genre painter 
with a subject; a pretty girl sewing, while 
a handsome young man read to her, and a 
lazy cat slept at her feet, all under a golden- 
green canopy of swinging woodbine. No 
wonder the sun seemed loath to leave the 
soft flushed cheeks, the brown curls shot 
with auburn, the gray eyes deepening un- 
der close dark lashes! And no wonder that 
George Bond, looking up occasionally at 
Clemence Burton, is so evideutly of the 
sun’s way of thinking! 

This tableau was duly appreciated by its 
sole spectator, who paused a moment at the 
gate before its actors were aware of his ap- 
proach. Then a sudden start makes George 
Bond lay aside his book. The girl’s fair 
face has gained a pinker flush as the fair- 
haired, tawny-mustached gentleman eomes 
up the path, and Clemence has no ears for 
reading now. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” said the un- 
known, lifting his hat with a grace for 
which George Bond could have scalped him, 
“but is not this the house where Mr. Zab- 
diel Burton lived some years ago ?” 

“And where he lives still,” laughed the 
girl. ‘“ Why, Mr. Ashford, don’t you know 
me? I knew you directly.” 

“What! Clemence—or Miss Burton, must 
I call you now ?—is it possible you have so 
grown out of my recollection? To veterans 
like me of course time brings few changes; 
but I confess I should not have dreamed 
that you were little Clemence Burton — 
though I might have known you by your 
eyes.” 

For the gray eyes wore still the far-off 
look of childhood, despite the smile with 
which she answered : 

“Oh, no one thinks of calling me ‘Miss 
Burton.’ I’m still only ‘Clem,’ ” 

And George Bond, transformed into Mon- 
sieur De Trop, with the most amiable feel- 
ings toward the new-comer, betook himself 
elsewhere. 

After all, was not his five years’ absence 
a dream? Or had time utterly stood still 
in Hillburn? Ashford almost fancied he 
might have awakened from a morning rev- 
erie among the pines in that past summer, 
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and that all the succeeding events were | fied by waves of floating light. And possi 
simply creations of his idle brain, so little | bly Clemence was not the only one to whom 
change was visible in the worthy Philemon | that evening brought a revelation. 
and Baucis. But then he looked at Clem-| Singing one’s hearers to heaven’s gate, 
ence! | and washing dishes at Uncle Zabdiel’s—hoy, 
“Wouldn’t ’a known Clem, would yer,| could the same world reconcile such ex- 
Mr. Ashford?” said the farmer. “ Wouldn’t | tremes? Thus pondered Clemence, lookin« 
‘a thought she’d shot up into sech a smart, | back at this fairy-land from the farm-house 
good-lookin’ gal, with all the fellers arter | stand-point once more; and her abstractioy 
her? George Bond, ’Tury’s nevy from Min- | drew from Uncle Zab the guess that “some- 
nesoty, he’s mos’ genelly raoun’ the haouse, | haow Clem had left herself in Bosting.” 
‘n’ ’tain’t for his aunt Ketury,” with a con- But those wonderful songs, repeated in a 
cluding chuckle that sent the blood to Clem- | voice that called sweet echoes from the riv- 
ence’s cheeks, and made his listener recip- | er-banks, made an unseen listener hold his 
rocate in full “ Ketury’s nevy’s” sentiments. | breath one day. When the last beautiful 
Life slipped wonderfully soon into its old | cadence died away, he said, softly, but with 
grooves, particularly after one fine morning | an excitement rare in him, 
had beheld George Bond en route for “ Min- “Bravo, Clemence! That was perfect.” 
nesoty,” his manly heart heavy with the At the praise and presence, equally un- 
thought of what he left behind him, and the | looked-for, she gave a little guilty start, but 
memory of that interrupted téte-d-téte under | he went on: 
the woodbine. “You really should devote yourself to 
“If J could only go to a concert!” sighed | music. Would you like it ?” 
Clemence, from the depths of one of Ash- | “Oh, can 1?—can I ?” she cried, carried out 
ford’s papers, which contained a glowing | of herself. “ Are you really in earnest ?” 
eulogy of Madame , @ prima donna then “Indeed Iam; a voice like yours is a gift 
electrifying America. “Oh, how I wish I) too rare to be thrown away. I had forgot 
might hear her!” with a kind of hopeless | ten you possessed such talent.” 
fervor. | But her face had fallen; the first bright 
“Nothing is easier,’ rejoined Ashford. | possibility receding once more into the im- 
“She sings in Boston on the twenty-first, | possible. 
and we will attend her opening concert.” “Of course I can’t, thongh. Wnele Zab- 
By that “art of putting things,” proverb- | diel—” 
ial among his friends, Ashford was enabled} “Surely, Clemence,” interrupted Ashford, 
to execute the most impracticable designs. | decisively, “you must permit me a voice in 
So now he carried by storm the fortress of | the matter. Out of my useless abundance 
Aunt ’Tury’s scruples, until it was arranged | you can not object to some slight return for 
that Clemence’s wish should be gratified in | all the pleasure I can never repay. Besides, 
a few days’ visit to his cousin, Mrs. Gregory, | it would be an unheard-of crime to bury that 
who would exercise a general supervision | voice here.” And as she hesitated, he con- 
over her. tinued, “ Let us leave it to your aunt. She 
The girl’s first impression of the concert | is a model of propriety.” To which Clem- 
was a confusion of color, light, and sound, | ence, in bewilderment, consented. 
a crash of orchestra, with wild, sweet vio-| “In fifteen minutes you shall know your 
lins wandering in and out, and finally the | fate.” And, energetic for once, Ashford de- 
voice that swayed her as a strong wind | parted, to return, in less than the allotted 
bends the meadow grasses—now low, pa-| time, triumphant. 
thetic, in its minor, now rising to the full “Very properly, Mrs. Burton recognized 
triumph of a pean. Then suddenly, while | the justice of my arguments. So it is set- 
she listened in that highly wrought mood | tled that in four weeks you begin those stud- 
peculiar to the musical temperament, as the | ies, Miss Clemence, that shall end in crown- 
sight of the great Florentine’s mighty work | ing you a prima donna.” 
awoke in Guido Reni the knowledge of his The first excitement over, it came home 
own genius, so now arose within this little | to her with tremendous force. She, Clem- 
country girl the consciousness of her pow-| ence Burton, might some time sing in con- 
er, the secret of the thirst that had possess- | certs, her face the star of gazers, her voice 
ed her— the spell of hearers, and the stage all bloom 
“Like plants and vines that never saw the sun, | and light,asshe remembered it. And—and 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, | —the sweetest petal lies closest to the heart. 
And do their best to climb and get to him.” A hope arose too dear to contemplate. 
And now that her sun had risen, the gray| Before Ashford’s return to Europe—where 
eyes in its light grew satisfied. he had mostly spent the last few years— 








Ashford, looking at her, was struck by the | Clemence was placed under the tuition of 
girl’s beauty as she sat in ecstasy, her cheeks | an Italian master in New York. A musician 
two roses, delicate, yet vivid, her lips part-| of no small renown, the wealthiest pupil, 
ed, her whole face luminous, her hair glori- | without marked ability, might hope éor his 
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instruction with as slight a chance of suc- 
cess as for one of the French Academy’s 
forty arm-chairs. Yet on hearing the girl’s 
voice he showed even an anxiety to teach 
her. And Clemence’s musical career was 
decided on. 

“T shall come home in two years, Clem- 
said Ashford, at his departure. 
“ Meanwhile it is a whim of mine to know 
nothing of your progress. Only I have set 
my heart on your success, and if disappoint- 
ed,” he added, laughing, “I warn you that 
my interest in you ceases from that moment. 
lo recall that terrible threat, wear this, and 
look at it every day.” But there was no 
word of love, nor allusion to a deeper signif- 
icanee, as he placed the ring upon her finger. 


” 
ence, 


Daily Clemence looked at it, and daily | 


she advanced in the good graces of her 
teacher, who appreciated her unwearied 
study, her brave struggle with difficulties, 
and felt a keen, artistic pleasure in the de- 
velopment of her voice. 

“We shall see,’ he would exclaim, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘Two, three years, and 
then! We will bring you out! We will 
show the world a very Queen of Song, Meess 
Clemence!” 

Which was a flattering prospect for 
“ Meess Clemence.” 

One rainy day the future prima donna 
waited some ten minutes for a stage. On 


entering one at last her feet were wet and 
chilled; on leaving it, they were two lumps 


ot ice, 

Next morning she could not practice for 
the dull ache in her throat, that by after- 
noon became so serious the physician gave 
peremptory orders against any attempt at 
singing for a week at least. 

The week expanded to a fortnight, by 
which time she was perfectly recovered, and 
sat down with impatience to her long-un- 
used piano. Running hastily through the 
prelude of her last song, she played the first 
bar of the air, and burst into tears, for she 
could not sing a note! Her weary time of 
waiting was not ended yet. No voice re- 
mained even to caricature its former self. 
Except in speaking, she was literally dumb. 

On hearing her new trouble, the physician 
looked grave. 

“And how long will it last?” continued 
Clemence. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, hesitating- 
ly, “ your case is a peculiar one. I fear—” 

Her large eyes opened inquiringly. “Shall 
I wait a long while, do you mean ?” 

“A long, long while; in fact, my dear, I 
am sadly afraid you will never sing again.” 
And the kind doctor looked over his specta- 
cles very sorry, but without the faintest 
sense of what this meant to her. 

Clemence whitened, but asked, bravely, 
“Ts it certain ?” 


“Very nearly. A few such cases have 
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come within my knowledge, and the voice 
has never been regained. Iam sorry to pain 
you, Miss Burton, but it is best that you 
should know the truth.” 

And half an hour later, by a bedside where 
life and death hung balanced, he had forgot- 
ten his last patient’s slight aftliction. 

And Clemence ? 

Never again! The very walls seemed to 
repeat those words in the room where noth- 
ing had changed but herself, whence noth- 
ing had gone but hope. The useless piano, 
the Italian song upon the rack, mocked at 
her. And clearer still another sentence 
sounded, ‘‘ My interest in you ceases from 
that moment,” till her brain grew dull and 
heavy. 

She saw no use in living now. She wish- 
ed the sun would not shine so when she felt 
sick and tired. Every thing jarred on her. 
A eanary at the window maddened her with 
his jubilant note. What was he rejoicing 
for? Why should any thing be glad? For 
the first time that sense of general pitiless- 
attendant upon grief was stinging 
Clemence. Attuned to it, we do not recog- 
nize the cruelty of happiness; outside it, 
misery itself is kinder. 

This weight of woe seems overstrained. 
Think of it a moment. Expression, the 
merging of self in something beyond, is a 
necessity of some natures; and to Clemence, 
who had thrown into it her intense oneness 
of being, this pursuit had signified art, 
work, and love. For that secret hope, the 
inspiration of her genius, had entered into 
every thought and feeling. 

Now the cup at her lips was dashed down, 
as is usually the case when one yearns too 
feverishly for its contents; and what re- 
mained for her? 

To go back to the old life of drudgery she 
thought to have left behind forever—this 
was all. To wear out the years in the red 
farm-house, tortured by that eternal moan- 
ing of the pines, which even now rang in her 
sars. She put her hands to them in a vain 
endeavor to shut it out. And the river—it 
seemed to rise from its banks, to follow, to 
overtake her, while a spell held her fast ; 
and the foam dashed its spray nearer, near- 
er, till with one great burst and a roar as 
of thunder it broke over her, and she sank 
—sank—into unconsciousness. 


ness 


Summer again at Hillburn. All the old- 
fashioned flowers show it in their veined 
petals; it flutters in the green life of every 
leaf; the birds shake it from their throats 
in a thousand variations of sweet trills; 
and Clemence, poor, songless Clemence, sits 
and listens. 

In the twilight by the river—in that spot 
where Ashford praised her singing—she re- 


| views the last two years: the months of pa- 


tient study, the fever consequent upon that 
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terrible blow: then the return home, fol- 
lowed by hopeless weeks of rebellion against 
God and hatred of His world, until there 
came the only sorrow that could have coun- 
teracted her first grief. 

For George Bond and Uncle Zabdiel had 
brought a burden home one day; a drench- 
ed, rigid thing of stone, in place of the boy 
so full of restless life. It seemed to her a 
chastisement from Heaven. When envious 
earth had hidden away his beauty, what 
was left her? Then, like sudden light with- 
in the darkness of her soul, came the an- 
swer, God and life —God to trust, life to 
make the most of. Hitherto what had it 
been, joy or sorrow, but self-seeking ? 

Patiently she set herself to unravel the 
tangled skein; and in thus suffering and 
losing all, she gained—herself. 

Even on her aunt the influence of her 
sweetness won steadily; and once again she 
was the goal of George Bond’s aspirations; 
while on her part, in the sympathy grown 
up between them, she did more justice to 
his real nobility. 

To Ashford she had never told her failure, 
shrinking from it month by month, until 
now his absence was nearly at an end, and 
she would see him soon. The book whose 
earnestness and power had brought him a 
truer fame than the shallow cleverness of 
his earlier one seemed but to remove him 
further from her, and the little country girl 
strove to feel less keenly the difference be- 
tween them. 

What associations the place recalled! But 
she had buried her love forever, only letting 
its fragrance steal through her life, as roses 
in some hidden drawer perfume a room. She 
would never marry; she would— 

“Clemence!” Was the voice out of her 
dream ? “I did not mean to startle you, but 
they told me you were here.” 

After all, there was nothing melodramatic 
about it. His coming was the most natural 





| 


thing in the world, only love exaggerates | 


the veriest trifle to importance; and where 
sentiment has stolen in by one door, com- 
mon-sense generally slips out by the other. 

She had thought to greet him so calmly, 
but the tears were in her eyes as she handed 
hima packet always carried with her, and 
the little speech to serve on the occasion 
was forgotten—as proper little speeches al- 
ways are, the new wine bursting the old 
bottle. 

“Here is ‘the ring you gave me, Mr. Ash- 
ford. I did my best, but I—I could not—” 
Here the voice broke downa moment. Then, 
trying to smile, “ You said you would lose 
your interest in me; but it was not my fault 
that—I did not succeed.” 

He had taken her hand in both his own be- 
fore she finished speaking. Now he quietly 
replaced the ring on its accustomed finger. 

“My poor little girl, since my return I have 


heard it all. Why did you choose to suffer 
your disappointment alone? Did you care 
nothing for my sympathy ?—for those fool- 
ish words, spoken in the merest jest, could 
scarcely have such weight with you. You 
little know—” And though the sentence 
was unfinished, her hand was held the closer. 

After quiet-hued resignation this fullness 
of happiness seemed almost painful—like 
sunlight when it smites the eyes long used 
to prison darkness—as she began to realize 
that she was dearer than her voice. And 
Ashford found a new charm in her more ir- 
resistible than the old. 

They went on talking for a while, but in 
tones so low that, although we frankly con- 
fess we did our best to listen, the words es- 
caped even our ubiquitous ear. Presently, 
however, we caught the following, in answer 
to what Ashford had been saying: 

“No,no; Tecan not. It is too unequal.” 

“Yes,” replied he, smiling; “I realize my 
unworthiness. But, Clemence, you can nev- 
er know how you have changed my aims 
and feelings. And partly because I wished 
to do something more deserving of you, 
partly from my fear lest you might regret 
having ignorantly bound yourself to me, 
when your glorious gift should bring yon 
into contact with others worthier of you, I 
refrained from telling you my love on going 
away. But you have made me in earnest, 
Clemence. The best of me belongs to you. 
Will you take it ?” 

The fame she had regarded as one barrier 
the more was due to her! She thrilled to 
think of it. And as one needs winter to 
revel in soft spring, so her past wretched- 
ness had been a training for the present joy. 
Yet still she hesitated, and still that plead- 
ing voice. 

“ But, Clemence, think of yourself. You 
never belonged to these people. If you will 
not say it with your lips, let your ‘yes’ be 
spoken so.” And he held out his hand. 

Just then, from the open window, floated 
out through the shrubbery Uncle Zabdiel’s 
voice in conversation with Aunt Ketury. 

“Yaas, twas the all-firedest fat critter I 
ever laid eyes on. Goes ahead o’ the last 
one by seventy-five pounds, ef it does an 
ounce.” 

“Shoh!” responded his helpmeet, waver- 
ing between admiration and disbelief. 

At these words from the Pair Practical the 
Pair Sentimental looked at each other and 
laughed. Then, without speaking, Clemence 
placed her hand in his expectant one, and 
down the winding river-path they passed 
through the gates of that paradise mortals 
know but once. 

No rose without its thorn. George Bond, 
in the twilight, gave a sudden start on see- 
ing those two figures outlined against the 


| mountain, and then went bravely on, though 


that one look had darkened all his future. 


“THE FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION.” 
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SAMUEL ADAMS, &T, 49, 


N presenting a brief sketch of Samuel | 


_ Adams and his timesgit has been with 


the distinct purpose of making it as per- | 


sonal as possible, with such details of the 
people, their manners, customs, modes of 
thought and life, as would serve for a set- 
ting to the somewhat sombre picture of the 
“ Last of the Puritans.” 


The community as a whole was distin- | 


guished by a very severe tone of manner, in 
which the light and free conduct of a man 
of wit or pleasure seemed utterly at vari- 
ance with the formal dignity and propriety 
expected from those in office. Externals 
were all-important, neglect of appropriate 
costume a great levity. Governor Shirley, 
indeed, at the hands of one Thomas Thumb, 
Esq., surveyor of customs and clerk of the 
check, 1760, received severe censure for per- 
mitting himself to be seen “sitting in a 


chair without a sword, in a plain short frock, | 


unruffied shirt, a scratch-wig, and a little 
rattan !” 
If the costume of a people influences na- 


tional character, there seems much reason | 


to connect the polite gravity of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers with the formality of their 
dress. One would certainly expect suavity 


| owner of a four-wheeled chaise. 


| mons, at $1 per gall. 


and dignity as well as grace- 
ful courtesy from a gentle- 
man in powdered hair and a 
long queue, plaited white 
stock, shirt ruffled at the 
bosom and fastened at the 
wrists with gold sleeve-but- 
tons, peach-bloom coat, with 
white buttons, lined with 
white silk, standing well off 
at the skirts, stiffened with 
buckram, figured silk vest, 
divided so that the pockets 
extended on the hips, black 
silk small-clothes, large 
gold buckles, silk stockings, 
and low-quartered shoes. 
Wealthy families sent to En- 
gland for their fine clothing, 
much of it being made as 
well as purchased in London. 
Boys wore wigs, queues, and 
cocked hats. Only military 
men and horsemen wore 
boots. It was a poor fellow 
who wore shoe-strings in- 
stead of buckles. No matter 
how elegant otherwise his 
toilet might have been, a 
shoe-string would have ex- 
cluded him from genteel so- 
ciety as inevitably as a frock- 
coat or a colored tie from tle 

Royal Opera-house to-day. 
As late as 1750 there were 
not more than three carriages or chariots in 
Boston, even among families of distinction. 
To walk to a party or stay at home was the 
only alternative, unless one were the happy 
There was 
a frequent interchange of dinner and supper 
parties, but fewer crowded evening enter- 
tainments than now. The principal evening 
amusement was card-playing. Tables were 
bountifully loaded with provisions. Busy 
people dined at one o’clock, some at two. 
To dine at three was very formal. Punch- 
drinking was universal, though it does not 
seem to have been carried to excess. In 
genteel families a bowl, always capacious 
and often very elegant, was brewed in the 
morning, and served with free hospitality 
to all visitors. An advertisement from a 
Gazette of 1741 is sufficiently suggestive to 

bear copying: 

“Extraordinary good and very fresh Orange Juice, 
which some of the Best Punch Tasters prefer to Lem- 
Also very good Lime Juice and 


Shrub to put into Punch, at the Basket of Lemmons, 
Also Yams, and Lamp oil. 


“J. Crossy, Lemmon Trader.” 


That the taste and habit were not exclu- 
sively Bostonian may be gathered from an 
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advertisement, dated Lyme, Connecticut, 
July 9, 1741: 


“There is here now at Lyme, the first town on the 
East side of our River, at the Tail of a Saw Mill, a body 
of Ice as much as two carts can draw, clear and solid, 
and I believe it might last there a month longer were 
it not that so many resort there to drink Punch made 
of it. If any of Boston people have a mind for a taste, 
they must come quickly, and for 18 pence a bowl they 
shall be complimented with a ‘Kindly Welcome, Sir, 
for your money.’” 


Theatrical entertainments were prohibit- 
ed by law, though under the head of “ Moral 
Lectures” the law was sometimes evaded. 
As late, however, as 1796, Governor Adams 


vetoed a bill for repealing the prohibitory | 


law, considering such amusements immoral 
in tendency, and totally unfit for a repub- 
lican people. 

The literature of the day was exclusively 
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THE OLD SOUTH OHUROH, 


religious or political. As the times grew 
stirring, the weekly newspapers became the 
channel of communication between the par- 
ty leaders and the people, usually in the form 
of letters addressed “To the Printer,” in a 
day when editorials were not. Mr. Adams 
was the first in this country to demonstrate 
the power and influence of the press. 

A cursory glance at the religious and edu- 


cational position of Boston gives an impres- | 


sion of sturdy personal independence and 
true democracy. There was no Roman Cath- 
oliec chureh or congregation in Boston till 
the close of the century. The great major- 
ity of the people were Congregationalists. 
The ministers disseminated principles of doc- 








trine, morality, and liberty as equally in 
portant, the Old South, the largest church jy 
town, being often the scene of the most ex- 
citing demonstrations on the part of the 
people in support of their rights. Faneuil 
Hall was the political head-quarters where 
principles of liberty were freely debated. 
There freedom of thought and speech was 
unquestioned. There was a carefully guard- 
ed system of common schools, and these were 
opened each day with public prayer. In 
theseschools Mayhew, Chauncey, Cooper, th: 
Adamses, Otis, Warren, Hancock, Cushing, 
and the rest received their early education. 
Every thing tended toward a true democra- 
cy. There were two Latin schools, one in 
School Street, and one in the north part of 
the town. In the old Latin School in Schoo! 
Street were two somewhat antagonistic ele- 
ments, old Master Lovell being a stanch Tory, 
his son, the sub-master, as ardent a repub- 
lican. That the sentiments of the latter 
fell fruitful seed in good soil is shown by 
;an anecdote that has found its way into 
history, with General Gates as one of the 
actors, the true version being as follows: 
|In the days when Beacon Hill still bore on 
|its summit a veritable beacon, and fifty 
‘steps, more or less, led up to the few houses 
located thereon, the boys had a famous 
| coasting place from what is now the head 
of Somerset Street, past the ground now oc- 
}cupied by the Congregational Club-house, 
down Beacon Hill, across Tremont, through 
School Street. On the corner of Tremont 
and Beacon, opposite King’s Chapel, stood 
the Elliott House, occupied as head-quar- 
ters by General Haldiman, whose colored 
|servant, in the most aggravating manner, 
spread ashes daily over the carefully pre- 
pared “coast.” The Latin School boys, says 
Jonathan Darby Robbins, who was one of 
the party, remonstrated vainly, getting only 
gibes, taunts, and threats from the officious 
underling. It was not to be borne. A dele- 
gation was chosen to represent the case to 
General Haldiman, stating their ground of 
complaint and demanding their rights. The 
general at first thought they had been sent 
| by their parents. Finding it, however, the 
spontaneous expression of their own boyish 
sense of wrong and injustice, he exclaimed, 
“The very children draw in the breath of 
liberty from their birth.” He granted their 
| request: their coast was sacred, and their 
snow forts no longer demolished. 

The first political newspaper published 
| in Boston was the Independent Advertiser, of 
| which Samuel Adams was one of the con- 
ductors. Long before the Revolution it 
proclaimed itself champion of the rights 
and liberties of mankind. Foremost among 
those who denounced the aspiring few who 
| “despise their neighbor’s happiness because 
| he wore a leathern cap or a worsted apron,” 
| was Samuel Adams, always the advocate of 


he poor and lowly, truly the Tribune of 
the People. 

A few words must serve to sketch briefly 
the prominent men bound by a common in- | 
terest in a kinship stronger than blood: 
James Otis, so vehement, so wild, in his sup- 
port of liberty, the British called him mad, 
vet the purest of patriots, possessed of soul- 
stirring eloquence; John Adams, ardent, 
eloquent, learned; John Hancock, whose 
wealth and social position and lavish hos- 
pitality gave him great influence; Joseph 
Warren, the skillful physician, chivalrie in 
spirit, fascinating in social life, with judg- | 
ment beyond his years, the dearly loved | 
friend of Samuel Adams, who 
himself represented the stern- 
ness, the energy, the Puritan- 
ism of the Revolution, and of 
whom George Clymer writes 
in 1773, All good men should 
erect a statue to him in their 
hearts ;” Josiah Quincy, the 
Boston Cicero; Thomas Cush- 
ing; Benjamin Church, whose 
sun rose so gloriously, yet set 
in a cloud; William Phillips, 
the merchant prince; Oliver 
Wendell; Paul Revere, the 
ingenious goldsmith, ready 
to engrave a lampoon, rally 
a caucus, or in his capacity 
of dentist fit teeth for any 
who needed that service, 
which he warranted they 
could talk with, if they could 
not eat with them; Hender- 
son Inches; Jonathan Mason; 

Rowe; Scollay. Here was a 

band of patriots with whom 

anarchy would have been im- 

possible. Revolution was not 

their watch-word until the 

time for restoration or pres- 

ervation was past. They de- 

manded the ancient rights of 

town and colony. Ease, lux- 

ury, competence, were to them as nothing | 
so long as they were denied the rights of 
their ancestors. 
these that Tories wrote to England, “The 
young Bostonians are bred up hypocrites 
in religion and pettifoggers at law, the de- 
mons of folly, falsehood, madness, and rebell- 
ion having entered into the Boston saints 
along with their chief, the angel of dark- 
ness” (Samuel Adams). Of the latter Ber- 
nard wrote, “Damn Samuel Adams! every 
dip of his pen stings like a horned snake”— 
more correct in expressing his mental con- 
dition than in his zoology. Admiral Mon- 
tagu gave utterance to the wish of many 
loyalists when he wrote, “I doubt not but 
that I shall hear Mr. Samuel Adams is hang- 
ed or shot before many months are at an 
end. I hope so at least.” 
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It was of such men as, 
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In 1740 Boston was esteemed the largest 
town in America. Before the close of the 


| century, however, both New York and Phil- 


adelphia were in the van. At the time of 
the Revolution there were in Boston about 
sixteen thousand inhabitants. Among them 
were a few who were wealthy, almost none 
who were very poor, the majority being in 
the comfortable condition which naturally 
results from prudence, frugality, industry, 
and temperance. There was a slight prop- 


j}erty qualification needed for the right of 
| suffrage, but it seemed to have no more ex- 


clusive influence than to stimulate men to 
acquire the needed possession. 


PROVINCE HOUSE. 


The Province House was the Governor’s 
town-house, a spacious brick building three 
stories high, with a cupola, rich exterior 
ornaments, and a handsome flight of stone 
steps. Great elegance and formality were 
observed in the ample reception-rooms. 

The streets were paved with pebbles, 
horseway and footway alike, with post and 
gutters to divide them. Merchants met on 
State Street as on anexchange. Few of the 
names of localities or streets have any sig- 
nificance to us now, so totally has all the 
nomenclature changed even in a single cen- 
tury. A sturdy North Ender, or his rival 
the South Ender, would look in vain for 
Cow Lane (High Street), Hog Alley (Avery 
Street), Love Lane (Tileston Street), Pud- 
ding Lane (Devonshire Street), or Black 
Horse Lane (Prince Street). The Washing- 
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ton Street of to-day was Orange, Newbury, 
Marlborough, and Cornhill. Few streets 
were numbered. Shops were known by 
signs, such as “ Dog and Pot,” “Three Nuns 


and Comb,” “ Black Boy and Butt,” “ Dog | 


and Rainbow,” “ Blue Glove,” “Elephant,” 
“King’s Head and Looking-Glass,” “ Buck 
and Breeches.” These were either carved 


in wood or painted, | 


and found their way 
into newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The formality and 
ceremonials observed 


| at weddings and fu- | 


® nerals would seem 
| irksome and burden- 
i some in the extreme 

to this generation. 

The bride was visited 
§ daily for four weeks, 

the whole bridal 

party appearing at 

church for several 
successive Sundays .. entire change of toi- 
let. Every one was expected to attend ev- 
ery one else’s funeral; at all events, to send 
their carriage. 
over the doorways pntil after a funeral; | 
bodies were borne on litters instead of | 
hearses. Copies of escutcheons painted on 
black silk, gloves, and rings were distribu- 
ted among the pall-bearers, who, if they | 


SIGN OF “THREE DOVES.” 


were popular, often accumulated ‘a mugful | 


of mourning rings. 


Gentlemen, now happily indifferent to | 


such vanities, in those days often sat forty 
minutes under the barber’s hands to have 


their hair créped and curled, suffering not a | 


little from hair-pulling and hot tongs. La- 
dies who wished to be punctual often had 
their hair dressed the night before a party, 
and sat up in an easy-chair all night to keep 
their coiffure in condition. Do our belles 
of to-day make any greater sacrifices ? 
Toward the end of the century social 


forms underwent considerable change. The | 


leveling power of France began to be felt. 
Powdered hair became unfashionable; wear- 


ing the hair tied was given up; short hair | 
became common; colored garments went out | 


of use, black or dark clothes being substi- 
tuted; trowsers replaced small-clothes, and 
knee-buckles disappeared. The seriousness 


and gravity which had characterized the | 
country fifty years before gave way to in-! 


creased sociability and freedom. 

The papers of that day contained many 
political satires, directed to different par- 
ties, according to the political bias of the 
papers, usually personal, often disrespect- 


ful, even irreverent, sometimes witty, but | 


generally finding their point in local fitness 
and the relish which personality always 
gives to newspaper squibs. In Rivington’s 
Royal Gazette, on the occasion of a day of 


Funeral escutcheons hung | 


general thanksgiving being appointed by 
the Massachusetts Congress, appeared the 
following: 


“THANKS UPON THANKS. 

“(A Grace for the Poor of Boston.) 
“Thanks to Hancock for thanksgiving ; 
Thanks to God for our good living ; 

Thanks to Gage for hindering evil; 

And for source of discord civil, 

Thanks to Adams—and the devil.” 
A curious store of these on the Tory side is 
| to be found in The Loyalist Poetry of the Rev- 
olution. 

It is on such a background of social, re- 
ligious, and political life that we would de- 
pict the character of Samuel Adams—a man 
who was both born for the times and who 
made the times; of whom it has been said, 
“Tt is impossible to write the history of the 
American Revolution without the character 
of Samuel Adams; it is impossible to write 
the life of Samuel Adams without giving a 
history of the Revolution, for he was the 
father of the Revolution.” The key-note of 
his long life of over eighty years was sound- 
ed early, and never changed. The few frag- 
|ments that remain written in a boy’s hand 
in his school-books, his favorite topic for de- 
| bate in college societies, the very theme of 

| his thesis at graduation, speak in one tone— 

liberty! liberty! liberty! 

| Samuel Adams, born in Purchase Street, 
Boston, September 22, 1722, was the son of 
Samuel Adams, Esq., and Mary Fifield. His 
| father was a man of ample fortune (fruit of 
scrupulous attention to business), a promi- 
nent politician, one of the founders of the 
“ Calkers’ Club”—-a political club largely 
representing the shipping interest, from 
which, b'' an easy corruption, the “ caucus” 
of to-da, is said to have come. 

Young Adams entered Harvard at the age 
of fourteen, through his brilliant college 
course but once subjecting himself to re- 
proof for oversleeping himself and missing 
prayers. In a time when class rank was 
determined by social position and wealth, 
Adams ranked fifth in a class of twenty-two. 
Latin and Greek authors were his favorites, 
as the many quotations in his speeches and 
writings bear testimony. His father had 
designed him for the ministry, but his ar- 
dent temperament inclined him to a more 
active arena. That was no ordinary youth 
who in those days, going up for his Master’s 
degree, chose for his thesis, ‘‘ Whether it be 
| lawful to resist the Supreme Magistrate, if 
| the Commonwealth can not otherwise be 

preserved.” That it was treated boldly and 
decisively we can not question. 
| His father’s fortune becoming sadly di- 
minished through unfortunate investments, 
Samuel Adams succeeded personally to his 
| father’s business of brewer—a fact that 
seemed to afford great merriment to the sat- 
irists and lampooners of the day, with whom 
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“Sam the Maltster” was a favorite topic. 
\dmiral Coffin, in quite a different spirit, was 
fond of relating that he had often carried 
malt on his back from Mr, Adams’s brewery. 

The social and political circle which sur- 


rounded young Adams at this time contain- | 
ed many for whom name and fame were | 


waiting. His father’s most intimate friend 


was the Rev. Samuel Checkley, whose daugh- | 


ter Elizabeth became Samuel Adams’s wife, 
Sunday, October 17, 1749. Miss Checkley’s 
mother was the little Elizabeth Rolfe whose 


escape from the Indians at the Haverhill | 


massacre, through the ready wit of a maid- 
servant, who hid the child and her sister in 
an empty tub in the cellar, is a matter of 
history, her father, Rev. Benjamin Rolfe, and 
a hundred others having been killed. 


Mrs. Adams was a woman of rare virtue | 


and piety, as well as elegance of person and 
manner. After a brief but happy wedded 
life of eight years she died, leaving two chil- 
dren. In the family Bible is this record in 
her husband’s handwriting: “To her hus- 
band she was as sincere a friend as she was 
a faithful wife. Her exact economy in all 


her relative capacities, her kindred on his | 
She ran | 


side as well as her own admire. 
her Christian race with remarkable steadi- 
ness, and finished in triumph. She left 

two small children. God grant they 
may inherit her graces.” 

Mr. Adams, in 1764, married for his 

second wife Elizabeth Wells, daughter 
of Francis Wells, Esq., an English mer- 
chant who some years before had come 
over in his own ship, “ y° Hampstead gal- 
ley,” with his family and possessions. 
The second Mrs. Adams was a woman 
of refinement and culture, a true help- 
meet to her husband not only in the 
ready sympathy and appreciation she 
always manifested for the great chosen 
work of his life, but, possessing a genius 
for economy, she was enabled to eke 
out his at times too slender income, and 
not only keep the family from actual 
want, but, through all, maintaining a 
hospitable genial home, where no stran- 
ger ever dreamed that any essential 
comforts of life were missing. 

To attempt to follow step by step the 
work of Samuel Adams in all the pref- 
atory years of the great struggle would 
be to quote from every journal, from the 
records of every political meeting from 
the Sons of Liberty to the Calkers’ Club. 
His style was always terse and forcible, 
easy of recognition even through the vari- 
ous signatures which he adopted. 

He was an incessant, untiring writer; it 
has been estimated that his political letters 


and other papers would fill sixteen royal oc- | 


tavo volumes. In every glimpse we get 
even of his private letters at this period 
there is constant evidence of “ the iron hand 
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in the velvet glove,” to the last so charac- 
teristic of the man. John Adams, in his 
diary, speaks of an evening with his kins- 
man at the Calkers’ Club: “He [Samuel 
| Adams] is zealous, ardent, and keen in the 
cause, always for softness, delicacy, and pru- 
dence where they will do, but stanch, stiff, 
| rigid, intlexible, in the cause.” After a close 
comparison of the four prominent speakers 
of the evening—Gray, Otis, Cushing, and 
Adams—he adds: “The Jl Penseroso is dis- 
| cernible in the faces of all four, but Adams 
has, I believe, the most thorough under- 
standing of liberty and her resources, as well 
as that habitual radical love of it, of any of 
| them, as well as the most correct, genteel, 
and artful pen. He is a man of refined pol- 
| icy, steadfast integrity, exquisite humanity, 
genteel erudition, obliging, engaging man- 
ners, real as well as professed piety, and a 
universal good character, unless it should be 
admitted he is too attentive to the public, 
| and not enough to himself and family.” 
Firm as was the friendship existing be- 
| tween Samuel Adams and John Adams, far 
stronger than the tie of blood (they were 
cousins), the character of the former was at 


times a curious problem to the latter. Sam- 


| , . 
| uel Adams’s contempt for wealth was so 


JOHN ADAMS, 


| marked as sometimes, in the opinion of his 
| thrifty kinsman, to deserve censure. 

| Samuel Adams was far-seeing in a day 
| when it was almost excusable to be en- 
| tangled in the events of the day, without 
thought for the morrow. He was never de- 
ceived by apparent victories and partial 
| concessions. When, on the repeal of the 
| Stamp Act, the people were, to quote his 
| words, “‘mad with loyalty,” he could not re- 
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joice over a semblance of relief when the | 


real evil remained unchanged. It is of in- 
terest to note the form in which this “ loy- 
al madness” expressed itself, for it surpass- 
ed any thing Boston had ever seen before. 
Bells were rung, ships in the harbor were 
decorated, bonfires lighted; the bells in Dr. 
Byles’s church, nearest the Liberty Tree, rang 


(AMERICA) 
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STAMPS. 


a joyful peal, answered by Christ Church, 
at the North End, and soon by the clangor 
of every bell in town; drums beat, artillery 
fired, steeples and house-tops were hung 
with flags; fire-works, such as staid New 
England had never before seen, were dis- 
played at Mr. Hancock’s expense, who, with 
Otis and other wealthy gentlemen whose 
residences bordered on the Common, kept 
open house. Mr, Haneock broached a pipe 
of Madeira for the populace, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. Perhaps as good 
a deed as the day brought forth was the 
payment of the debts of the poor prisoners 
by the Sons of Liberty. Those who were 
released from jail had certainly substantial 


prompt political manceuvre, the following is 

worth quoting from Gordon, showing how it 

was effected: ““‘When the choice of members 
for Boston, to represent the town in the 
next General Court, was approaching, My 
| John Rowe, a merchant, who had been act- 
| ive on the side of liberty in matters of trade, 
was thought of by some influential persons. 
Mr. Samuel Adams artfully nominated a dif. 
ferent one by asking, with his eyes looking 
| to Mr. Hancock’s house, ‘ Is there not anoth- 
er John that may do better?” 

The hint took. Mr. John Hancock’s uncle 
was dead, and had left him a very consider- 
able fortune (over £70,000). Mr. Adams 
judged that the fortune would give credit 
and support to the cause of liberty, the 
popularity would please the possessor, and 
that he might easily be secured by prudent 
management, and make a conspicuous fig- 

| ure in the band of patriots. 

Hancock, at that time twenty-nine years 
|old, was a man of ambition as well as of 
| wealth, and to a man of Mr. Adams’s keen 
| discernment and foresight it was no small 
| thing to secure his influence on the side of 

liberty. He never lost an opportunity of 

advancing him in popular notice and public 
| position, where Hancock’s profuse liberality, 
| fine person, and affable manners made suc- 
| cess certain. Through Gage’s proscription, 
| a few years later, the names of Hancock and 
| Adams will be indissolubly connected so far 
| and so long as the history of our country is 
| known and read. 

Whatever may have been the private 
| views of Mr. Adams with regard to the ulti- 
|mate future and independence of the colo- 
| nies, no one can read the letters and peti- 
| tions to the government, framed and many 





reasons for rejoicing. An illuminated 
obelisk or pyramid four stories high 
was erected on the Common, bearing 
280 lamps; on top was a round box of 
fire-works. After the exhibition on the 
Common, it was designed to remove this 
obelisk to a permanent position under 
the Liberty Tree, as a “standing monu- 
ment to this glorious era.” Unfortu- 
nately it took fire, and was entirely 
consumed. Each side had hieroglyph- 
ics, verses, and portraits. A plate, in 
anticipation of the event, was engraved 
by Paul Revere, and several impressions 
struck off, the illustrations representing 
(1) America in distress, apprehending 
the total loss of liberty; (2) she implores 








the aid of her patrons; (3) she endures 
conflict for a season; (4) has her liberty 
restored by the royal hand of George the 
Third. 

Soon afterward we first find associated in 
public oftice with Samuel Adams the name 
of John Haneock, who, with Thomas Cush- 
ing and James Otis, had been chosen repre- 
sentative for the town. As a specimen of 


‘* AMERIOA IN DISTRESS.”—[FROM REVERE’S ENGRAVING. } 


jof them penned by Samuel Adams, and fail 


to observe and admire the clearness and 


| moderation with which the grievances are 


| stated, as well as the firmness with which 
| their rights are asserted. Yet an incident 
| related by Mrs. Hannah Wells, Mr. Adams’s 
| daughter, shows how little faith he himself 








iad in the mercy or justice of the king. 
The young girl remarked, as she glanced 
over the petition to the king, “That paper 
will soon be touched by the royal hand.” 
Her father quickly replied, “ It will, my dear, 
more likely be spurned by the royal foot.” 
In 1768 Mr. Adams openly resigned all 
hope of justice from Parliament. American 
independence then became the one aim of 
his existence. With this in mind, it is easy 
to interpret the spirit which animated the 
exciting celebration of the third anniversa- 
ry of the outbreak against the Stamp Act, 
August 14, 1768. The Boston Gazette for 
August 22 contains a full account of the pro- 
ceedings. The people, to the number of 
three hundred and fifty, assembled under 
the Liberty Tree, thence adjourned to Dor- 


“THE FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION.” 





chester, where a great feast was spread in 
the open air. Three large pigs 
were barbecued, forty-five regu- 
lar toasts were drunk, not in cold 
water, but we have Mr. John Ad- 
ams’s word for it that there were 
no excesses committed, and, to 
the credit of the Sons of Liberty, 
not a single intoxicated person 
was seen through the entire day. 
Similar festivities were promoted 
and encouraged by James Otis 
and Samuel Adams, who esteemed 
them a strong element for popu- 
larity, and to keep alive in the 
minds of the people a sense of 
their wrongs as well as their 
rights. A few of the regular 
toasts prepared by Adams and 
Otis give the key-note. “The 
speedy removal of all task-mas- 
ters and the redress of all griev- 
ances.” “Strong halters, firm 
blocks, and sharp axes to all who 
deserve either.” The procession 
formed at five o’elock in a “de- 
cent and orderly manner,” Han- 
cock’s chariot heading it, and 
another bringing up the rear. 
They reached the city before 
dark, marched round the State-house, then 
quietly dispersed, each man to his 
home. 
The famous “ Appeal to the World” in 
1769 was written in defense of John Han- 
cock, with regard to whom malicious mis- 


representations had been made in England, | 


charging that in a certain riot a barge be- 
longing to an English vessel whose master 
had made himself obnoxious for divers rea- 


sons, chiefly unlawful imprisonment, had 


been burned before Hancock’s house with 
his consent, when, in fact, it was burned on 


the open Common, and Mr. Hancock’s influ- | 


ence had been on the side of law and order. 
It was in the excited meeting that followed, 
when a heavy rain had compelled adjourn- 
ment from Liberty Tree to Faneuil Hall, and 


own | 
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| thence, for the great crowd, to the Old South, 


that James Otis uttered these fiery words: 
“If we are called on to defend our liberties 
and privileges, I hope and believe we shall 
one and all resist unto blood; but I pray 
God Almighty this may never happen.” 

As an instance of Samuel Adams’s skill in 
dealing with mankind, an anecdote related 
by his daughter is worth place. At a meet- 
ing of the Assembly, where over two thou- 
sand persons were present, a committee re- 
ported that one Mr. Mac , & stubborn 
Scotchman and a large importer, had refused 
to come into the non-importation associa- 
tion, An angry spirit was manifesting it- 


self, when Mr. Adams, with that suaviter in 
modo which always distinguished him, arose 
and moved that the Assembly resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house, wait on 


JAMES OTIS. 
| Mr. Mae , and urge his compliance. This 
was met by an affirmative, and, the business 
of the day proceeding, suddenly from an ob- 
secure corner, not relishing such a possibly 
massive argument, came a squeaking voice 
in a Scotch accent, “ Mr. Moderator, I agree! 
I agree!” This unexpected interruption 
from the diminutive grotesque figure, in a 
reddish smoke-dried wig, drew all eyes upon 
him. His sudden conversion, and the manner 
in which it was obtained, brought thunders 
of applause. Mr. Adams, with a polite, con- 
descending bow of protection, pointed to a 
seat near by, and quieted the discreet and 
frightened Scotehman. 

However conciliatory Mr. Adams might 
be when the hour or the man demanded it, 
there were crises when only audacity and 
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SAMUEL ADAMS—THE JOHNSTON PORTRAIT. 


firmness, a courage that looked only to ulti- 
mate good of the whole, at whatever cost 
of individual hazard, were demanded. Such 
was the memorable occasion in March, 1770, 
when, in the name of the people, Adams de- 
manded of Hutchinson the removal of the 
royal troops from the town of Boston. The 
scene which preceded had been one of the 
wildest commotion. The “massacre” had 
excited the most wavering and reluctant; 
there was but one voice among the people, 
who were growing more infuriated as the 
government seemed to treat their appeals 
with scorn and indifference. Faneuil Hall 
would not contain the throng, not even the 
Old South; the very streets were densely 
packed to hear the reply of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, as read by Samuel Adams. In re- 
ply to his query, “Is this satisfactory?” a 
“ No” thundered from three thousand voices 
that made roof and rafter ring. A new com- 
mittee, with Samuel Adams as spokesman, 
was appointed to wait on the Governor and 
Council and demand the removal of the 
troops. 

It was a grand and impressive scene, such 


a one as John Ad- 
ams, recalling it ip 
after-years, thought 
tit for a national his 
torical painting. | 
the Council-Cham 

ber was assembled 
the full pageant of 

civil and military 

authority in th 

brilliant costumes 
of the day—English 
scarlet cloth coats. 
large white wigs, 
gold-laced hats; the 

walls of the Council- 
Chamber hung wit! 

royal portraits and 
emblazoned with 
arms, while over it 
all the declining 
light of a win- 
ter’s day streamed 
through the old win- 
dows. Before them 
stood Samuel Ad- 
ams, clearly, calmly 
stating the demands 
of the people. “It is 
the unanimous opin- 
ion of the meeting 
that the reply to the 
vote of the inhabit- 
ants in the morning 
is by no means sat- 
isfactory ; nothing 
less will satisfy them 
malities == than a total and im- 
mediate removal of 
the troops.” Hutch- 


inson had previously intimated that one 


regiment, the Twenty-ninth, should be re- 
moved. This he repeated, adding, “ The 
troops are not subject to my authority; I 
have no power to remove them.” 

Drawing himself to his full height, his 
clear blue eyes flashing, with outstretched 
arm, which shook slightly with the energy 
of his soul, gazing steadfastly at Hutchin- 
son, he replied, “If you have the power to 
remove one regiment, you have power to re- 
move both. It is at your peril if you refuse. 
The meeting is composed of three thousand 
people. They are becoming impatient. A 
thousand men are already arrived from the 
neighborhood, and the whole country is in 
motion. Night is approaching. An imme- 
diate answer is expected. Both regiments or 
none !” 

The irresolute Chief Magistrate, surround- 
ed as he was by the insignia of power, was 
no match for the iron man of the people. He 
quailed before the majesty, the greatness, of 
patriotism. The troops were withdrawn— 
troops that Lord North ever after spoke of 
as “Sam Adams’s regiments.” 


“THE FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION.” 





It is this moment that John Singleton Cop- 
ley, the greatest portrait painter of the day, 
has chosen for the portrait of Samuel Adams, | 
painted for John Hancock, and which, now | 
the property of the, city of Boston, hangs in | 
Faneuil Hall. An engraving from this por- 
trait heads this paper. It represents a man 
in the prime of life, hair slightly powdered, a 
suit of reddish-brown (which seems to have 
been his habitual costume), a most republic- 
an simplicity marking his carriage and dress. 
We can almost feel and see the flash of his 
eye, almost hear the thrilling magnetism of 
his voice, which had such power over the 
souls of men. A full-size copy of this pic- 
ture (by Onthank) is in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. The original of the Johnston 
picture, taken when Mr. Adams was Govern- | 
or of Massachusetts, was destroyed by fire ; | 
the engraving from it, however, was con- | 
sidered an admirable likeness by those who | 
only a few years since were still able to re- | 
call the venerable form and features of Gov- | 
ernor Adams. 

Miss Whitney has completed an admirable 
statue of Adams, who, with Winthrop, was | 
chosen to represent Massachusetts in the | 
gallery of distinguished Americans now col- 
lecting in Washington by order of govern- 
ment. 

In the Boston Gazette, September 9, 1771, 
over the signature “Candidus,” Mr. Adams 
expresses his inflexible determination and 
singleness of vision. “Should we acqui- 
esce in their taking threepence only because | 
they please, we at least tacitly consent that | 
they should have sovereign control of our 
purses, and when they please they will | 
claim an equal right, and perhaps plead a | 
precedent from it, to take a shilling or a 
pound. At present we have the reins in 


| 
| 


our own hands; we can easily avoid paying 
tribute by abstaining from the use of those 
articles by which it is extorted from us.” | 
This advice he carried into practice in his 


own house. Tea was interdicted almost 
from the first hint of persistent taxation. 
A marked preference was shown for every 
thing of American manufacture. Mr. Adams 
never wore aor permitted his family to wear 
English cloth. “It behooves every Ameri- 
can,” he went on to say, “to encourage home 
manufactures, that our oppressors may feel 
through their pockets the effects of their blind 
folly.” 

It became a custom and a fashion among 
Boston ladies to make up spinning parties, 
meeting alternate nights, without tea, but 
varying discourse on the topics of the day 
with singing and playing on the spinet (an 
instrument then in vogue that resembled 
somewhat the piano-forte). One occasion 
is recorded when these Daughters of Liberty 
met in the house of a popular clergyman, 
spun 232 skeins of fine yarn, which they 
presented to him, much inspired in their 
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| my peace with the King of kings. 
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work and songs by the presence of many of 
the Sons of Liberty. They put in practice 
the advice of one of their poets— 
“ First throw aside your top-knots of pride; 
Wear naught but your own country linen; 
Of economy boast; let your pride be the most 
To show clothes of your own make and spinning.” 


The contempt which Samuel Adams al- 
ways entertained for wealth, save as a means 


| to a noble end, was little understood by the 


king’s officers when, in 1774, a bribe of two 
thousand guineas a year was offered him, 
with a patent of nobility, if he would but 
use his influence on the side of the govern- 
ment. Said Governor Hutchinson: “Such is 
the obstinacy and inflexible disposition of 


| the man that he never would be conciliated 


by any office or gift whatever.” Governor 
Gage sent a confidential messenger to Mr. 
Adams to offer the alternative of personal 
advantage or of the anger of the king, beg- 
ging him to make his peace with the king. 
Adams heard Colonel Fenton with courtesy ; 
then, glowing with indignation, he arose and 
replied: “Sir, I trust I have long since made 
No per- 
sonal consideration shall induce me to aban- 
don the cause of my country. Tell Govern- 
or Gage it is the advice of Samuel Adams 
to him no longer to insult the feelings of an 
exasperated people.” 

As an instance of the popular esteem in 
which Mr. Adams was held, his daughter re- 
lates that before his departure for Congress 
in 1774, as the family were assembled at 
supper, a knock at the door announced a 


é 


| well-known tailor, who, refusing to answer 


any questions, insisted on measuring Mr. 
Adams for a suit of clothes; he was fol- 
lowed by a fashionable hatter, then by a 
shoe-maker, and several others on similar 
errands. A few days after, a large trunk, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Samuel Adams, was brought 
to the house and deposited in the doorway. 
It contained a complete suit of clothes, two 
pairs of shoes in the best style, a set of sil- 
ver shoe-buckles, a set of gold knee-buckles, 
a set of gold sleeve-buttons (still preserved 
by a descendant and namesake), an elegant 
cocked hat, gold-headed cane, red cloak, and 
other minor articles of wearing apparel; 
the cane and sleeve-buttons (which Mr. 
Adams wore when he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence) bore the device of 
the Liberty cap. The journey to Phila- 
delphia in those days was no trifling affair, 
it was taken on horseback, and, with need- 
ful stoppages, required fifteen days. 

June 12, 1775, Gage proclaimed martial 
law. In this proclamation was the famous 
proscription of Hancock and Adams: “ When 
his Majesty’s gracious pardon was offered to 
all persons who should forthwith lay down 
their arms and return to the duties of peace- 
able subjects, excepting only from the bene- 
fit of such pardon Samuel Adams and John 
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Hancock, whose offenses are of too flagitious 
a nature to admit of any other than condign 
punishment.” This proscription but added 
new lustre to the patriots’ names, giving 
them enviable distinction and undying fame. 
In the Boston Gazette, June 24, 1775, appear- 
ed a rhymed version, of which we give one 
stanza: 
“* But then I must out of this plan lock 

Both Samuel Adams and John Hancock ; 

For these vile traitors (like bedentures) 

Must be tucked up at all adventures, 

As any proffer of a pardon 

Would only tend these rogues to harden.” 


In the fall of 1776, when Mr. John Adams 
and Mr. Samuel Adams were both in Phila- 
delphia, the former sent his wife, by Mr. 
Gerry, a pound of green tea as a choice pres- 


ent, paying for the same upward of forty! 





GRANARY BURYING-GROUND. 


shillings. Through some mistake on the 


part of the messenger, the canister was giv- 


en to Mrs. Samuel instead of to Mrs. John. | 


On hospitality intent, the former invited 
the latter, with some friends, to a tea-drink- 
ing. Mrs. John praised the tea which Mrs. 
Samuel’s sweetheart had sent her, and grum- 
bled not a little in her next letter to John 
that he should not have been as attentive 
as his kinsman. The cream of the joke ap- 
peared, however, when Mrs. John discovered 
it was her own tea with which she had been 
so bountifully entertained. Of course, when 
the error was discovered, Mrs. Samuel re- 
turned al! that remained. 

Though but little above the medium 
height, Mr. Adams’s erect carriage gave him 
the appearance of being tall. To the last he 
wore the tie-wig, cocked hat, knee-breech- 














es, buckled shoes, and red cloak. Though 
cordial, he was always somewhat formal. 
There was something in his aspect and man- 
ner that, once having seen the man, made 
it impossible to forget him—florid complex- 
ion, clear dark blue eyes (no glasses), heavy. 
almost bushy, eyebrows, and a countenance 
whose benignant majestic expression never 
failed to impress strangers. 

Mr. Adams has been represented as an- 
stere, strait-laced, and puritanical, permit- 
ting neither levity nor amusement in his 
household. But this is incorrect as to his 
home life. He delighted in young society 
and the sports of children, had always pleas- 
ant words for them, and was one of those 
benignant characters whom children ap- 
proach with confidence and love. His own 
recreations were few—either riding with a 
friend into the country or 
sailing in the harbor, it may 
be to test one of his friend 
Hancock’s newly launched 
ships; perhaps an excursion 
to Harvard College, his be- 
loved alma mater, or the light- 
house, a “rough jaunt over 
sharp rocks to the point of 
the island opposite Nantuck- 
et, where there was a hideous 
cave containing marine curi- 
osities.” His only personal 
accomplishment was singing, 
for which he possessed both 
fine natural taste and “the 
voice of an angel.” His two 
children, whose education he 
himself superintended, idol- 
ized him as an affectionate, 
tender father and wise friend. 

It is ‘a touching scene, 
sketched by an _ eye -wit- 
ness, when, in 1800, Govern- 
or Strong, passing through 
Winter Street at the head of 
a great military procession, 
stopped before the venerable 
patriot’s house, and, with uncovered head, 
saluted the old man, publicly expressing 
his deep reverence. The military presented 


| arms, while the multitude stood silent, with 


uncovered heads, through the interview. 

It is the last glimpse we have in public 
of the veteran statesman. His labor was 
ended. With scarce a struggle at the last, 
he died October 2, 1803. It is a curious co- 
incidence that his birth, baptism, and death 
all occurred on Sunday. The papers of the 
day paid fitting tributes to “the father of 
the American Revolution.” The usual mil- 
itary parade was observed; bells tolled; 
shops were closed; ships with flags at half- 
mast; minute-guns fired by artillery com- 
panies and at Fort Independence. ‘The re- 
mains were deposited in the Checkley tomb, 
in the Granary burying-ground. 











POLLY PHARAOH. 


_ ICK VOSE was aJayhawker. The Kan- 
| sas troops had accepted the appella- 
tion good-naturedly, though it had been 
originally given them by the Missourians 
as an intimation that they were only rob- 
bers of poultry- yards. It was the year 
1262, and the White River, in Arkansas, was 
the scene of constant sharp-shooting and 
skirmishes, resulting invariably in greater 
loss upon the Union than on the rebel side. 
Disheartened by continual defeat, the Jay- 
hawkers had almost decided to beat a re- 
treat through Missouri into Kansas, when a 
rumor was brought them by runaway slaves 
that the Mississippi had been cleared by 
Union gun-boats. Dick Vose, who had a 
special talent for a scout’s duty, was sent 
out to ascertain the truth of the report. 
He tramped sturdily through dense thick- 
ets, now and then making a detour around 
a swamp or a deserted farm-house, which 
might be the lurking-place of “ Bush-whack- 
ers,” as the Kansans and negroes denomina- 
ted the Confederate guerrilla troops. After 
two days’ solitary march, he found himself 
before a rude landing on the banks of the 
great river. On the opposite side was an- 
other of the same character, which seemed 
to indicate that there had been a ferry here 
in time past. There was also a group of 
buildings on the further side that appeared 
to be warehouses, and, a little retired from 
them, a fine old plantation. On the Arkan- 
sas shore stood a forlorn negro cabin, form- 
ed of “slabs,” or unplaned planks. 

A venerable darky with a frosty poll, who 
was lolling luxuriously on the sunny side 
of his domicile, rose with some difficulty and 
ambled briskly toward him. 

“ Bress de Lord! ye done come at last, has 
ye? Barm-ob-Gilead said he done hearn 
tell de Jayhawkers was on de road, but we’s 
been so tuk up watchin’ de ribber dat we 
nebber kep’ no look-out toward de bresch.” 

As the old man spoke, a crowd of small 
contrabands swarmed around him like cock- 
roaches, to take a look at the stranger. Dick 
explained that he was very hungry, and 
asked if he could obtain dinner. 

“ Sartin, sartin,” said the old negro, lead- 
ing the way into his poor house with great 
alacrity. ‘“Heah, you, Lily-ob-de-Valley, 
take dis yeah skillet an’ fotch some water; 
Rose-ob-Charon, reach down dat ar piece ob 
side meat; you, Barm-ob-Gilead, light out 
into de timber an’ fotch some bresch; you, 
Polly Pharaoh—”’ But he did not finish 
his sentence; for Polly Pharaoh, an over- 
grown thin girl, with short skirts, long heels, 
and a cavernous pink sun-bonnet, which she 
wore at all times, even when in the house, 
had anticipated all his orders, and was al- 
ready stirring up the corn-dodger. 

While the preparations for dinner went 
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on, Dick entered into conversation with his 
host. He had been the slave of Colonel 
St. Etienne, who owned the great cotton 
plantation opposite. He said that the col- 
onel had fled on hearing of the approach of 
Farragut, carrying with him all that he 
could in the ferry-boat, and leaving word 
that he should come again for the cotton 
with which the warehouses were stored; 
and then in his rude dialect he gave the fol- 
lowing explanation of the quaint names of 
his numerous family. 

“De colonel he de son of ole miss, and 
ole miss she was sho enough French, and 
mighty curus and pernickety; done druv 
round de colonel so long as she done lived. 
Young miss, de colonel’s wife, eouldn’t abide 
her nohow, and ’pears like dey done guv 
each odder all de trouble dey could. But 
madame, dat ar’s ole miss, she owned de 
plantation, an’ she hab her own way mos’ 
frequent. Fus thing she done was to name 
all de niggahs ober again ’cordin’ to dar 
sarbice and some fool heathin book ob hern. 
I was engineer den on de colonel’s ferry- 
boat, de Mud Hen—peart little critter—an’ 
madame she come down to de landin’ an’ see 
me at my post, an’ my oldest son a-stuffin’ 
de furnace, an’ what did she do but gib me 
Charon for a name, and call my boy Pluto. 
I didn’t say nuffin to her den, for I knowed 
she was mighty easily outed, but I says to 
de colonel next day, says I, ‘Colonel, can’t 
stand dat ar name no way whatsomebber ; 
I’s a elder in de Baptist church, I is, an’ I’s 
sot on havin’ Bible names fur me an’ all 
my chillen.’ ‘But Charon’s so ’propriate,’ 
says de colonel, ‘an’ I mean to hab you an’ 
one or two odder boys do nuffin but run 
de Mud Hen. Piuto’s a likely boy, an’ I 
mean to hab him taught pilotin’ on de Gen- 
evieve’ De Genevieve war de colonel’s cot- 
ton barge, what he used to float de cotton 
on down to New Orleans. ‘ Well, colonel,’ 
says I, ‘if you want a name what’s ’propri- 
ate to his profession, jes call my boy Pon- 
tius Pilate, an’ let me keep my name; I’s 
sure Ferry-oh’s a good enough one if I’s to 
run de ferry, an’, as I said before, I’s done 
sot on me an’ my boy bein’ named arter 
some one ob de forty ’postles.’ De colonel 
he jes laughed—nice easy man, de colonel 
—an’ says he, ‘All right, Uncle Pharaoh, 
but you mus’ let madame call you Charon.’ 
“Pears like, colonel,’ says I, ‘dat ar name’s 
more fittin’ for a gal, an’ if it’s all de same 
to you, Sah, I’ll jes jine it on to my darter 
Rose, Rose-ob-Charon, an’ dat ar makes a 
Bible name arter all.” Arter dat I named 
my second son Barm-ob-Gilead, an’ my youn- 
gest darter, dat little shiny black one dar, 
Lily-ob-de-Valley; but ole miss she hab 
her way about ebery odder niggah on de 
plantation. Dar was Dianny, and Venus— 
dat war my ole woman; an’ de baker gal 
was Ceres—nebber see why she guy her dat 
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name nohow, for a more onserious pusson | 


you nebber sot eyes on. Orifus he fiddled 


for ’em when dey had deir dancin’ parties, | 


an’ Pollo Belvidere war de han’some yaller 
boy dat war de colonel’s tickiler valley; 
Phebus war de coachman; but, lor! I don’t 
pertend to remember all de names. Ole 
miss she see Polly about a year arter dat, 
an’ Polly she so awful ugly—she done had 
her har all burned off an’ her face scotched 
—dat’s why she wear her sun-bonnet all de 


time—an’ ole miss named her Polyphemus, | 


an’ I dussn’t change it for any ting in dis 


yer platitudinary world. Well, dar war a} 


heap ob Pollies on de plantations neighbor- 
in’ roun’, an’ somehow de niggahs nebber 
could get used to dat Phemus, an’ so dey 


called her Uncle Pharaoh’s Polly, an’ fin’ly | 


jes Polly Pharaoh.” 


During this recital Rose-ob-Sharon, Lily- | 


ob-de-Valley, and Barm-ob-Gilead had all 
clustered about their father, making occa- 
sional personal remarks in regard to the 
stranger. Polly Pharaoh, who had gone qui- 
etly about the work of getting dinner, now 
from the depths of her pink ealico tunnel 
announced itready. While eating, Dick ob- 
tained the news he wished: a part of Farra- 
gut’s fleet had gone up the river, and a part 


were stationed at Napoleon, further down, | 


upon the Arkansas side. Polly Pharaoh 
served him deftly, silently. Many times he 
tried to catch a ghmpse of her face, but it 
was only a swift vision of darkness, in which 
two piercingly bright pupils twinkled in the 
midst of broad moon-like settings. The eyes 
interested him, and he asked, 

“ How did your daughter become so badly 
burned ?” 

“Dat ar’s a long story,” said old Pharaoh. 
“You see, Pontius Pilate went away an’ 
larned pilotin’, den he piloted de Mud Hen 
for a while; an’ Polly Pharaoh, she didn’t 
hab nuffin to do, an’ she used to set up 
in de pilot-house wid him. Well, fin’ly de 
colonel changed him on to de Genevieve to 


take de cotton down to New Orleans, an’ | 


vou nebber see a gal so lonesome an’ onset- 
tled as Polly Pharaoh while he war gone. 
Next trip what did she do but hide ’mongst 
de cotton bales an’ go off wid him. When 
dey was half-way down de ribber de boat 
took fiah, an’ Pontius-Pilate, when he see 
de flames a-blowin’ right fur de pilot-house 
(he always was an ornery kind ob niggah, 
sort ob yallerish, like his marm), didn’t wait 
to steer de boat up to sho’, but jes jumped 
plump into de ribber an’ swam for true. 
Den Polly she jes grabbed de wheel an’ 
held de nozzle ob de boat ’gin de sho’, wid 
de fire a-flarin’ an’ a-sparkin’ in her face, till 
ebery soul war off; den she clumb down de 
side ob de boat an’ dropped into de water, 
an’ some of de roustabouts done fished her 
out.” 

“That was a very heroic deed, little Pol- 








ly,” said Dick; “and Pontius Pilate ray 
away, I suppose ?” 

“No, Sah; dat mis’able fool niggah done 
come a-whinin’ home, an’ I took him by de 
sah an’ toted him up to de house, an’ says I 
to de colonel, ‘Ef you don’t make a zample 
ob him, I will.’ But de colonel he so mighty 
sasy, he nebber did nuffin but hab de ober- 
seer bran’ a P into his forehead; said it 
meant Poltroon; an’ dat ar meant coward, 
an’ stood for his name same time. Not long 
arter dat Pontius Pilate done stole a lot ob 
whiskey (he always drunk de ’lowance de 
colonel guv us for de whole fam’ly), but dis 
| time he done fill hisself chock-full, an’ he 
hab de ’lirium tririums awful. When he got 
well he says to me, ‘Clar to goodness, farder, 
bleve de debbil did want dis chile sho 
enough.’ ‘Shouldn’t be sprized,’ says I; ‘de 
Lord He knows His own, an’ ’pears like de 
debbil ought to know his’n” ‘Maybe de 
Lord done let me off dis time to guv me one 
more chance fur repentance,’ says he. ‘Dun- 
no about dat,’ says I; ‘I don’t bleve de 
| Lord’s got any use for no sech mis’able, 
cowardly sneak as you be.’ But at de nex’ 
|camp-meetin’ dar he was for sho, on de 
|mourners’ bench, a-shoutin’ for mercy, an’ 
| befo’ de meetin’ let out he ’clared he’d got 
religion. When de time came for de bap- 
tism, me an’ Farder Socrates was sot apart 
for de work, an’ says I, ‘Brudder Socrates, 
you take de women-folks an’ I'll ’tend to de 
jmen.’ When I came to Pontius Pilate, I 
| held him down under de water till he hol- 
| lered for mercy. 

“Mercy! you pore, perishin’ sinner,’ says 
|I. ‘You didn’t hab no mercy on dose pore, 
perishin’ sinners on board de Genevieve ; it 
| was all de same to you ef de flames did 
| wrap ’em round, and deir souls go down to 
| ebberlastin’ burnin’, so you could light out 
into de ribber and swim like a craw-fish 
for him hole. You wanted de ribber; well, 
you shall hab nuff of it. No, you needn’t 
blow an’ snort; time nuff for dat when you 
gets whar de good book says dar shall be 
snortin’ an’ smashin’ ob teef. Dar won’t be 
no ribber to light out into in dat day; dar 
ain’t no desertin’ out ob Satan’s steamboat. 
You done thought dem flames mighty pow- 
erful, but bime-by de boat done settled down 
into de ribber an’ put de fire out; but de 
furnaces on Satan’s steamboat done heated 
sebenty-seben times hotter, an’ de good book 
says deir fiah am not squenched. No, you 
needn’t flounder an’ kick roun’ an’ try to 
| upset your old farder. I’s baptized a heap 
ob flounderin’, chokin’ women in my day, 
an’ I reckon I can hold on to you. In dat 
ar dreadful day you’ll wish you could cool 
yourself off in de b’iler ob de Genevieve, an’ 
pray de Lord to send de angel Goliah to 
blow a ’freshin’ breff on to you from one ob 
her steam ’scape-valves. No, you Pontius 
Pilate, it Il take more water dan dar is in 
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dis yeah ribber to clean dat brack niggah 
heart ob yourn, but I'll do de best I can to 
scour it up for you, sinnah. Swallow all de 
mud you want to; nuffin make a brass ket- 
tle shine like ribber sand. In dat dreadful 
day— But jes at dat point in my ex’ortin’ 
his shirt split clean down his back, an’ I | 
done lost my grip on him an’ flopped over | 
in de water, with nuffin in my han’s but a 
pair ob galluses. 

“Well, ’twasn’t to be spected dat dat chile 
should ebber come to no good. He back- 
slided out ob Zion’s ship same way he did 
out ob de Genevieve, an’ we nebber see him 
no mo’ on de mourners’ bench. De colonel 
heard about it, an’ lowed he done got pun- 
ished enough, an’ sot him to work on board 
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gathering shadows, by other shadows seem- 
ingly as unreal and dusky as they. 


“Did you ebber hear de hammers ring ?” 


shrilled the old man, repeating the question 
three times, until Dick’s expectation was 
wrought up to a high pitch, when he add- 
ed, in a low, wailing tone, 
“ As dey nailed our Sabeyer down ?— 
Chilleren, dey nailed our Sabeyer down.” 
Then all the others took up the refrain : 
“He died for you an’ He died for me, 

An’ He died for us all on Calvary, 

He died for de whole roun’ worl'— 

Chilleren, He died for de whole roun’ worl’.” 
Then again the father chanted three times, 


** As I was a-goin’ along one day,” 


‘““NUFFIN IN MY HAN’S BUT A PAIR OB GALLUSES.” 


de Mud Hen; an’ he done stuck by de col- 
onel fru thick an’ thin. When mos’ all de 
odder nigs pulled foot an’ lef’ him, Pon- 
tius Pilate wouldn’t do no sech ting; an’ 
when de colonel up stakes an’ lef’ de land 
behind, in de Mud Hen, Pontius Pilate an’ 
my ole woman, Marm Venus, done went too. 
Dem two fool niggahs nebber did hab no 
sense nohow.” 

The supper finished, while the shadows | 
began to fill the cabin, the negroes cowered | 
around the fire in the mud chimney, and led | 
by the cracked voice of their father, began | 
a strange monotonous chant. The verses, 
without rhyme or rhythm, will give little | 
idea of the effect of that chant among the | 





completing the stanza with, 
“T met King Jesus on de way.” 


And again the whole choir joined in: 


* An’ what do you reckon he said to me, 
But ‘ Your sins are forgiven an’ your soul sot free?’ 
For He died for de whole roun’ worl’— 
Chilleren, He died for de whole roun’ wor!l’.” 


Then, with a voice full of tears and longing, 
Father Pharaoh continued: 


“ My sister’s gone to hebben, an’ I want to go too, 
My sister’s gone to hebben, an’ I want to go too, 
My sister’s gone to hebben, an’ I want to go too, 
For to try on de long white robes— 

Chilleren, for to try on de long white robes.” 


And as if reminding him of his duty as a 
spiritual shepherd, the children replied : 
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vited the squad of white men to go with 
him to his house and hunt for some fine old 
Jamaica rum stored in the cellar. He gaye 
the negroes orders not to go far from the 
boat, and to be ready, as soon as they heard 
the pilot bell, to spring to their work. From 
this Dick understood that the colonel would 
guide the boat himself. He was hardly out 
of sight when the negroes scattered in dif- 
ferent directions, or rolled themselves up to 
sleep. Pontius Pilate was the last to leave 
the boat, stooping down and carefully ex- 
amining Dick’s fastenings before doing so, 


** Didn’t you promise de Lord to take care ob de lamba, 
An’ bring ’em at de welcome day to His hands, 
Who died for de whole roun’ worl’'— 

Brudder, who died for de whole roun’ worl’?” 


esas 


Then all, joining hands and rocking back- 
ward and forward in a sort of ecstasy, sang: 


“ Den hold out, pilot, leetle longer, 
Den hold out, pilot, leetle longer, 
Den hold out, pilot, leetle longer, 
Nor let go your grab ob de wheel— 
srudder, nor let go your grab ob de wheel— 
Till you hear dem hebben bells a-ringin’, 
An’ de white-robed angels all a-singin’ 
How He died for de whole roun’ worl’— 
Chilleren, how He died for de whole roun’ wor!l’.” 
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Then they showed Dick to a rude loft, | 
but when he fell asleep they were still sing- 
ing. They seemed to be indulging in a sort 
of walk-around, and the cabin trembled as | 
they roared in unison, 

“I do believe, widout a doubt, 
De Christian hab a right to shout.” 

Their songs blended in a confused way with 
his dreams, which soon becamg incoherent, 
and he fancied himself on board a steamer, 
which puffed and splashed in time to the 
songs, and then he lost all consciousness. 
By-and-by he became dimly aware of a 
scratching and shuffling on the roof of the 
shed which sloped beneath his windcw; 
then a black claw slipped through a broken 
pane, took away the nail which held the 
sash, and raised it; then there was a flutter 
of calico, and a voice said: 

“Massa Jayhawk, for de Inb ob Hebben, 
you'd better be leabin’ dese yeah parts pret- 
ty libely! Quick, massa—follow dis chile 
quick !” 

He seized his clothes and sprang out of 
the window after her, just as the crouching 
form rolled from the roof with the stifled ery : 

“ Back, massa, back! Polly Pharaoh tried 
to sabe you— deed she did.” 

The next instant he was rudely pulled 
from the roof, and he found himself the cen- 
tre of a group of armed men. Asmall steam- 


| up the stairs. 





boat lay moored at the landing, and the group 
stood under the blazing light of a tar-barrel 
torch. It was Colonel St. Etienne, who, re- | 
enforced by a band of Bush-whackers, had | 
come down the White River after his cot- | 
ton. The men were for giving Dick short 
shrift; but the colonel thought they might 
obtain important information from him, and, 
tightly bound, he was laid on the lower deck 
of the boat, which was now steered across 
the river, and the men commenced loading 
the cotton bales. Soon they formed a wall 
about the boat, till nothing but the pilot- 
house and smoke-stacks towered above them, 
and but one entrance was left in front to the 
engines and to the stairs leading above. 

At this entrance Dick lay under the sur- 
veillance of the engineer—a powerful mu- 
latto with a deep scar in his forehead, and 
whom the colonel addressed as Pluto. The 
work of loading completed, the colonel in- 


| 





, and even adding a coil of rope, so that there 


was no chance of escape. A few moments 


| later there was a slight noise behind him, 


and a lank form, surmounted by a limp 
bonnet, emerged from the cotton and glided 
“Polly Pharaoh,” he cried, 
“help me to untie these knots.” But there 


| Was ho answer. 


A few minutes passed, and the pilot bell 
ang out the signal, and the negroes came 
scuffling on board, and yet Dick had not 
seen the colonel or any of his band return, 
and he doubted if, in the depths of the cel- 
lars, they could have heard the bell. Pon- 
tius Pilate took his stand by the engines, 
crammed the furnace with wood, and added 
several pieces of side meat from a pile of 
bacon which had been placed beside him. 
Another ting, ting of the bell, and the boat 
shoved off, turned around, and floated down 
the river. Morning dawned as it reached 
the mouth of the White. The men evident 
ly expected that she would turn into it, 
but, instead, she kept her course, with ever- 
accelerating speed, straight in the middle 
of the current. “De colonel done los’ his 
senses, or else him powerful drunk,” grunt- 
ed Pontius Pilate. “ Heah, you ’Pollo Bel- 
videre, jes run up sta’rs an’ ax him if dar 
ain’t some mistake about dis yeah.” Apollo 
obeyed, and returned to say that the cabin 
door was -locked, and he,“done couldn't 
make nobody heah; spects dey’s playin’ 

faro an’ drinkin’ deyselves drunk.” 

On shot the boat; and now the town of 
Napoleon and a fleet of gun-boats, with the 
Union flag streaming above them, appeared 
in view. “Bu’st open de cabin do’!”’ shout- 
ed Pontius Pilate. “Tote out de colonel. 
I can swim straight as a sand-hill crane can 
fly, an’ I'll tow him ober to de odder side 
ob de ribber. Too late to sabe de boat. De 


| Yanks see her now, an’ dey’ll be arter her 


like a flock ob turkey-buzzards in less ’n a 


minute.” 


Back tumbled the negroes. “Nobody up 
sta’rs nowhar. Spects de ghosts done steer- 
ed us down heah or de debbil his own self. 
De Yanks is bound to get de colonel’s cot- 
ton anyhow.” 

“No dey don’t!” yelled Pontius Pilate, 
and opening the furnace doors he raked out 
their contents, scattering the fire on the pile 








about the inflammable cotton. 
cent fire-god of the under-world, he justified 
his name of Pluto. 


other negroes sprang into the water. Pon- 
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of bacon, and flinging the lighted pieces |Had she indeed heard “dem hebben bells 


a-ringin’?” The great pathetic eyes would 


| never look up at him again from the depths 


Without a word the | 


tius Pilate, cutting some of the ropes which | 
bound Dick, and saying, as he did so, “ Pull | 


foot, Yank; de ole boat ’ll blaze up like corn 
shucks, an’ I don’t want to send nobody down 
to Satan’s steamboat,” leaped after them. 
“Polly! Polly Pharaoh!” shrieked Dick; 
but the flames roared up the staircase as 
though it were a chimney. It would have 
been impossible for mortal being to have 
come down, even could his cry have been 
heard ; 


of the pink calico sun-bonnet; no need of 
it now to hide the scars of heroism. “The 
long white robes” she had longed to wear 
would match with a soul as white, purified 


| twice through fire. Thinking thus, he stroll- 


|one more look at the wreck. 


ed down the levee that afternoon to take 
Two little 


| boys, true wharf rats, were fishing from a 


rough landing which projected into the wa- 
ter. One of them, with a long stick, had 
just caught at a faded, scorched rag; as he 


| lifted it from the water it showed its shape 


and almost too late—for the fire | 


—a sun-bonnet. Dick had no money, but 


“you LET DAT AR BUNNET ALONE, IT’S MINE!” 


had caught his own clothes—he left the 
doomed boat. 

The Union soldiers who rescued him said 
that as the boat rounded the point and came 
in sight of the town a signal was displayed 
from the pilot-house—a small reddish flag. 
“There it is now,” they said, pointing to the 
sunken boat. From the slender flag-staff 
on its charred summit floated an oddly 
shaped pink calico pennon; it flapped hard 
with the wind, tugged at the string which 
bound it to the staff, broke it, and fluttered 
away into the river. 

And where was Polly Pharaoh? The wild 
chant of last night came to Dick’s mind. 
She had not let go her “ grab ob de wheel.” 


he drew out his silver watch, and would 
have offered it for this souvenir. He was 
anticipated; a small black hand gave the 
young fisherman a well-directed cuff, and 
seizing the trophy, with the exclamation, 
“You let dat ar bunnet alone, it’s-mine!” 
clapped it upon her head before any of the 
astonished group had time to think what 
had happened. Then Dick looked down 
into the great calm eyes looking up at him. 

“T slumped off de back ob de boat soon as 
ebber I got her in sight ob Napoleon. ’Lowed 


| dere’d be libely times on board. Didn’t reck- 


on I liked bein’ burned well enough to stay 


| an’ cotch it again, did you ?” 


It was Polly Pharaoh! 
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MACDONALD’S RAID.—A.D. 1780. 


(AS NARRATED MANY YEARS AFTER BY A VETERAN OF “ MARION’S BRIGADE,”) 
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(The hero of the following ballad, though a Scotchman by birth, was a determined, enthusiastic Whig. 
Marion’s men, among whom he served during the whole of the war for Independence, regarded him with a: 
admiration bordering sometimes upon awe. His gigantic size and strength, and a species of “ Berserker 
rage” which came over him in battle, were the means by which he performed many a feat of “derring-do,” 
characteristic rather of the Middle Ages than the times of practical ‘‘ Farmer George.” Of all his desperate 
escapades, the raid through Georgetown, South Carolina, with a force of only four troopers (Georgetown 
being a fortified post, defended by a garrison of 300 English regulars), proved, naturally enough, the most 
notorious. Authorities differ as to the origin and details of this remarkable affair. Some inform us that 
Sergeant Macdonald had been commanded by Marion to take a small party of his men and merely reconnoitre 
the enemy’s lines, and that he chose to exceed his orders ; while others affirm that Macdonald himself, acting 
independently, as he often did, proposed the mad scheme of “ bearding the British lion in his den,” as a 
charming relief to the ennui of camp life. The latter authorities have furnished the groundwork of our ba)- 
lad. “Nothing,” observes Horry, in his Life of General Marion, *‘ ever so mortified the British as did this mad 
frolic. ‘That half a dozen d——d young rebels,’ they exclaimed, ‘should thus dash in among us, in open day- 
light, and fall to cutting and slashing the king’s troops at this rate! And, after all, to gallop away without 
the least harm in hair and hide! ’Tis high time to turn our bayonets into pitchforks, and go to foddering the 
cows.’ ”’) 
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I REMEMBER it well; ’twas a morn dull and gray, 

And the Legion lay idle and listless that day, 

A thin drizzle of rain piercing chill to the soul, 

And with not a spare bumper to brighten the bowl, 

When Macdonald arose, and unsheathing his blade, 

Cried, ““ Who'll back me, brave comrades? I’m hot for a raid. 
Let the carbines be loaded, the war harness ring, 

Then swift death to the Redcoats, and down with the King!” 





We leaped up at his summons, all eager and bright, 

To our finger-tips thrilling to join him in fight; 

Yet he chose from our numbers four men and no more. 
“Stalwart brothers,” quoth he, “you’li be strong as fourscore, 
If you follow me fast wheresoever I lead, 

With keen sword and true pistol, stanch heart and bold steed. 
Let the weapons be loaded, the bridle-bits ring, 

Then swift death to the Redcoats, and down with the King!” 


In a trice we were mounted; Macdonald’s tall form 

Seated firm in the saddle, his face like a storm 

When the clouds on Ben Lomond hang heavy and stark, 
And the red veins of lightning pulse hot through the dark; 
His left hand on his sword-belt, his right lifted free, 

With a prick from the spurred heel, a touch from the knee, 
His lithe Arab* was off like an eagle on wing— 

Ha! death, death to the Redcoats, and down with the King! 


’Twas three leagues to the town, where, in insolent pride 
Of their disciplined numbers, their works strong and wide, 
The big Britons, oblivious of warfare and arms, 

A soft dolce were wrapped in, not dreaming of harms, 
When fierce yells, as if borne on some fiend-ridden rout, 
With strange cheer after cheer, are heard echoing without, 
Over which, like the blasts of ten trumpeters, ring, 
“Death, death to the Redcoats, and down with the King!” 


Such a tumult we raised with steel, hoof-stroke, and shout 

That the foemen made straight for their inmost redoubt, 

And therein, with pale lips and cowed spirits, quoth they, 
“Lord, the whole rebel army assaults us to-day. 

Are the works, think you, strong? God of heaven! what a din! 
Tis the front wall besieged—have the rebels rushed in? 

It must be; for, hark! hark to that jubilant ring 

Of ‘Death, death to the Redcoats, and down with the King!” 


* Macdonald owned a magnificent horse, named Selim, of pure Arabian blood, which he obtained possessior 
of through a cunning trick played at the expense of a certain wealthy Carolina Tory. 
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Meanwhile, through the town ‘like a whistwina we oe, 

And ere long be assured that our broadswords were red ; 

And the ground here and there by an ominous stain 

Showed how the stark soldier beside it was slain: 

A fat sergeant-major, who yawed like a goose, 

With his waddling bow-legs, and his trappings all loose, 

By one back-handed blow the Macdonald cuts down, 

To the shoulder-blade cleaving him sheer through the crown, 





SE 


And the last words that greet his dim consciousness ring 
With “Death, death to the Redcoats, and down with the King!” 


“ DEATH, DEATH TO THE REDCOATS!” 


. 
Having cleared all the streets, not an enemy left 
Whose heart was not pierced, or whose head-piece not cleft, 
What should we do next, but—as careless and calm 
As if we were scenting a summer morn’s balm 
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**aS I KISSED HER SWEET LIPS, DID I DREAM OF THE KING?” 


’Mid a land of pure peace—just serenely drop down 

On the few constant friends who still stopped in the town. 
What a welcome they gave us! One dear little thing, 

As I kissed her sweet lips, did I dream of the King ?— 


Of the King, or his minions? No; war and its scars 

Seemed as distant just then as the fierce front of Mars 

From a love-girdled earth; but, alack! on our bliss, 

On the close clasp of arms and kiss showering on kiss, 

Broke the rude bruit of battle, the rush thick and fast 

Of the Britons made ’ware of our rash ruse at last; 

So we haste to our coursers, yet, flying, we fling 

The old watch-words abroad, “Down with Redcoats and King!” 


As we scampered pell-mell o’er .he hard-beaten track 

We had traversed that morn, we glanced momently back, 
And beheld their long earth-works all compassed in flame: 
With a vile plunge and hiss the huge musket-balls came, 
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And the soil was plowed up, and the space ’twixt the trees 
Seemed to hum with the war-song of Brobdingnag bees ; 

Yet above them, beyond them, victoriously ring 

The shouts, “Death to the Redcoats, and down with the King!” 


Ah! that was a feat, lads, to boast of! 


What men 


Like you weaklings to-day had durst cope with us then? 
Though I say it who should not, I am ready to vow 

I’'d o’ermatch a half score of your fops even now- 

The poor puny prigs, mincing up, mincing down, 

Through the whole wasted day the thronged streets of the town: 
Why, their dainty white necks ’twere but pastime to wring— 
Ay! my muscles are firm still; Z fought ’gainst the King! 


Dare you doubt it? well, give me the weightiest of all 

The sheathed sabres that hang there, uplooped on the wall; 
Hurl the scabbard aside; yield the blade to my clasp; 

Do you see, with one hand how I poise it and grasp 


The rough iron-bound hilt ? 


With this long hissing sweep 


I have smitten full many a foeman with sleep— 


That forlorn, final sleep! 


God! what memories cling 


To those gallant old times when we fought ’gainst the King. 


PauL H. Hayne. 


LHE LAUREL BUSA; 


Anu Olvefashfoned Bove Storp. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


PART IL. 


rPNHE “every day” on which Mr. Roy had 

reckoned for seeing his friend, or what- 
soever else he considered Miss Williams to 
be, proved a failure. Her youngest pupil 
fell ill, and she was kept beside him, and 
away from the school-room, until the doctor 
could decide whether the illness was infec- 
tious or not. It turned out to be very tri- 
fling—a most trivial thing altogether, yet 
weighted with a pain most difficult to bear, 
a sense of fatality that almost overwhelmed 
one person at least. What the other felt 
she did not know. He came daily as usual; 
she watched him come and go, and some- 
times he turned and they exchanged a greet- 
ing from the window. But beyond that, she 
had to take all passively. What could she, 
only a woman, do or say or plan? Nothing. 
Women’s business is to sit down and endure. 

She had counted these days—Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday— 
as if they had been years. And now they 
were all gone, had iled like minutes, fled 
emptily away. A few fragmentary facts 
she had had to feed on, communicated by 
the boys in their rough talk. 

“Mr. Roy was rather cross to-day.” 

“Not cross, Dick—only dull.” 

“Mr. Roy asked why David did not come 
in to lessons, and said he hoped he would be 
better by Saturday.” 

“Mr. Roy said good-by to us all, and gave 
us each something to remember him by when 














he was out in India. Did Miss Williams 
know he was going out to India? Oh, how 
jolly !” 

“Yes, and he sails next week, and the 
name of his ship is the Queen of the South, 
and he goes by Liverpool instead of South- 
umpton, because it costs less; and he leaves 
St. Andrews on Monday morning.” 

“Are you sure he said Monday morning ?” 
For that was Saturday night. 

“Certain, because he has to get his outfit 
still. Oh, what fan it must be!” 

And the boys went on, greatly excited, 
repeating every thing Mr. Roy had told them 
—for he had made them fond of him, even 
in those few months—expatiating with de- 
light on his future career, as a merchant or 
something, they did not quite know what; 
but no doubt it would be far nicer and more 
amusing than stopping at home and grind- 
ing forever over horrid books. Didn’t Miss 
Williams think so? 

Miss Williams only smiled. She knew 
how all his life he had loved “those horrid 
books,” preferring them to pleasure, recre- 
ation, almost to daily bread; how he had 
lived on the hope that one day he—born 


|only a farmer’s son—might do something, 
| write something. 


“T also am of Arcadia.” 
He might have done it or not—the genius 
may or may not have been there; but the 
ambition certainly was. Could he have 
thrown it all aside? And why? 

















Not for mere love of money; she knew 
him too well for that. He was a thorough 
bookworm, simple in all his tastes and hab- 
its—simple almost to penuriousness; but it 
was a penuriousness born of hard fortunes, 
and he never allowed it to affect any body 
but himself. Still, there was no doubt he 
did not care for money, or luxury, or world- 


ly position—any of the things that lesser | 


men count large enough to work and strug- 
gle and die for. To give up the pursuits 
he loved, deliberately to choose others, to 
change his whole life thus, and expatriate 
himself, as it were, for years—perhaps for 
always—why did he do it, or for whom? 

Wasitforawoman? Wasitforher? If 
ever, in those long empty days and wakeful 
nights, this last thought entered Fortune’s 
mind, she stifled it as something which, once 
to have fully believed and then disbelieved, 
would have killed her. 

That she should have done the like for 


him—that or any thing else involving any | 


amount of heroism or self-sacrifice—well, it 
was natural, right; but that he should do it 
for her? That he should change his whole 
purpose of life that he might be able to 
marry quickly, to shelter in his bosom a 
poor girl who was not able to fight the world 
as a man could, the thing—not so very im- 
possible, after all—seemed to her almost in- 
credible! And yet (Iam telling a mere love 
story, remember—a foolish, innocent love 
story, without apologizing for either the fol- 
ly or the innocence) sometimes she was so 
far “left to herself,” as the Scotch say, that 
she did believe it: in the still twilights, in 
the wakeful nights, in the one solitary half 
hour of intense relief, when, all her boys be- 
ing safe in bed, she rushed out into the gar- 
den under the silent stars to sob, to moan, 
to speak out loud words which nobody could 
possibly hear. 

“He is going away, and I shall never see 
him again. AndI love him—love him bet- 
ter than any thing in all this world. I 
couldn’t help it—he couldn’t help it. But, 
oh! it’s hard—hard!” 

And then, altogether breaking down, she 
would begin to cry like a child. She miss- 
ed him so, even this week, after having for 
weeks and months been with him every day; 
but it was less like a girl missing her lover 
—who was, after all, not her lover—than 


a child mourning helplessly for the familiar | 


voice, the guiding, helpful hand. With all 
the rest of the world Fortune Williams was 
an independent, energetic woman, self-con- 
tained, brave, and strong, as a solitary gov- 
erness had need to be; but beside Robert 
Roy she felt like a child, and she cried for 
him like a child, 


“And with no language but a cry.” 


So the week ended and Sunday came, 
kept at Mrs. Dalziel’s like the Scotch Sun- 
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days of twenty years ago. No visitor eve; 
entered the house, wherein all the meals 
were cold and the blinds drawn down, as if 
for a funeral. The family went to church 
| for the entire day, St. Andrews being too 
| far off for any return home “between ser- 
mons.” Usually one servant was left in 
| charge, turn and turn about; but this Sun- 
day Mrs. Dalziel, having put the governess 
in the nurse’s place beside the ailing child, 
thought shrewdly she might as well put 
| her in the servant’s place too, and let her 
| take charge of the kitchen fire as well as 
of little David. Being English, Miss Will- 
iams was not so exact about “ordinances” 
| as a Scotchwoman would have been ; so Mrs. 
| Dalziel had no hesitation in asking her to 
remain at home alone the whole day in 
charge of her pupil. 

Thus faded, Fortune thought, her last 
hope of seeing Robert Roy again, either at 
church—where he usually sat in the Dalziel 
pew, by the old lady’s request, to make the 
boys “ behave”—or walking down the street, 
where he sometimes took the two eldest to 
|eat their “piece” at his lodgings. All was 
now ended; yet on the hope—or dread—of 
this last Sunday she had hung, she now felt 
with what intensity, till it was gone. 

Fortune was the kind of woman wiho, 
| were it given her to fight, could fight to 
| the death, against fate or circumstances; 
| but when her part was simply passive, she 
| could also endure. Not, as some do, with 

angry grief or futile resistance, but with a 
| quiet patience so complete that only a very 
quick eye would have found out she was 
| suffering at all. 
| Little David did not, certainly. When, 
| hour after hour, she sat by his sofa, inter- 
|esting him as best she could in the dull 
“good” books which alone were allowed of 
| Sundays, and then passing into word-of- 
|mouth stories—the beautiful Bible stories 
| over which her own voice trembled while 
she told them—Ruth, with her piteous cry, 
| “ Whither thou goest,I will go; where thou 
| diest, I will die, and there will I be buried ;” 
| Jonathan, whose soul “clave to the soul of 
| David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul”’—all those histories of passionate fidel- 
ity and agonized parting—for every sort of 
love is essentially the same—how they went 
to her very heart! 

Oh, the awful quietness of that Sunday, 
/ that Sabbath which was not rest, in which 
| the hours crawled on in sunshiny stillness, 
| neither voices nor steps nor sounds of any 

kind breaking the death-like hush of every 
thing. At length the boy fell asleep; and 
then Fortune seemed to wake up for the 
| first time to the full consciousness of what 
was and what was about to be. 

All of a sudden she heard steps on the 
gravel below; then the hall bell rang 
through the silent house. She knew who 


! 





| 





























it was even before she opened the door and 
saw him standing there. 

“MayIcome in? They told me you were 
keeping house alone, and I said I should 
just walk over to bid you and Davie good- 
by.” 

“Roy’s manner was grave and matter-of- 
fact—a little constrained, perhaps, but not 
much—and he looked so exceedingly pale 


and tired that, without any hesitation, she | 


took him into the school-room, where they 
were sitting, and gave him the arm-chair 
by Davie’s sofa. 

“Yes, I own to being rather overdone; I 
have had so much to arrange, for I must 
leave here to-morrow, as I think you know.” 

“The boys told me.” 

“T thought they would. I should have 
done it myself, but every day I hoped to see 
you. It was this little fellow’s fault, I sup- 
pose,” patting Davie’s head. “He seems 
quite well now, and as jolly as possible. 
You don’t know what it is to say ‘Good-by,’ 
David, my son.” 

Mr. Roy, who always got on well with 
children, had a trick of calling his younger 
pupils “ My son.” 

“Why do you say ‘Good-by’ at all, then ?” 
asked the child, a mischievous but winning 
young scamp of six or seven, who had as 
many tricks as a monkey or a magpie. In 
fact, in chattering and hiding things he was 
nearly as bad as a magpie, and the torment 
of his governess’s life; yet she was fond of 
him. “Why do you bid us good-by, Mr. 
Roy? Why don’t you stay always with 
Miss Williams and me ?” 

“T wish to God I could.” 

She heard that, heard it distinctly, though 
it was spoken beneath his breath; and she 
felt the look, turned for one moment upon 
her as she stood by the window. She never 
forgot either—never, as long as she lived. 
Some words, some looks, can deceive, per- 
haps quite unconsciously, by being either 
more demonstrative than was meant, or the 
exaggeration of coldness to hide its oppo- 
site; but sometimes a glance, a tone, be- 
trays, or rather reveals, the real truth in a 
manner that nothing afterward can ever 
falsify. For one instant, one instant only, 
Fortune felt sure, quite sure, that in some 
way or other she was very dear to Robert 
Roy. If the next minute he had taken her 
into his arms, and said or looked the words 
which, to an earnest-minded, sincere man 
like him, constitute a pledge for life, never 
to be disannulled or denied, she could hard- 
ly have felt more completely his own. 

But he did not say them; he said nothing 
at all; sat leaning his head on his hand, 
with an expression so weary, so sad, that all 
the coaxing ways of little Davie could hard- 
ly win from him more than a faint smile. 
He looked so old, too, and he was but just 
thirty. Only thirty—only twenty-five ; and 
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yet these two were bearing, seemed to have 
borne for years, the burden of life, feeling 
all its hardships and none of its sweetnesses. 
Would things ever change? Would he have 
the courage (it was his part, not hers) to 
make them change, at least in one way, by 


| bringing about that heart-union which to 


all pure and true natures is consolation for 
every human woe? 

“T wonder,” he said, sittmg down and 
taking David on his knee-——“I wonder if it 
is best to bear things one’s self, or to let an- 


| other share the burden ?” 


Easily—oh, how easily !—could Fortune 
have answered this—have told him that, 
whether he wished it or not, two did really 
bear his burdens, and perhaps the one who 
bore it secretly and silently had not the 
lightest share. But she did not speak: it 


| was not possible. 


“ How shall I hear of you, Miss Williams ?” 
he said, after a long silence. “You are not 
likely to leave the Dalziel family ?” 

“No,” she answered ; “ and if I did, I could 
always be heard of, the Dalziels are so well 
known hereabouts. Still, a poor wander- 
ing governess easily drops out of people’s 
memory.” 

“ And a poor wandering tutor too. But I 
am not a tutor any more, and I hope I shall 
not be poor long. Friends can not lose one 
another; such friends as you and I have 
been. I will take care we shall not do it, 
that is,if— But never mind that. You 
have been very good to me, and I have often 
bothered you very much,I fear. You will 


be almost glad to get rid of me.” 


She might have turned upon him eyes 
swimming with tears—woman’s tears—that 
engine of power which they say no man can 
ever resist ; but I think, if so, a woman like 
Fortune would have scorned to use it. 
Those poor weary eyes, which could weep 
oceans alone under the stars, were perfectly 
dry now—dry, and fastened on the ground, 
as she replied, in a grave steady voice, 

“You do not really believe that, else you 


| would never have said it.” 


Her composure must have surprised him, 
for he looked suddenly up, then begged her 
pardon. “I did not hurt you, surely? We 
must not part with the least shadow of un- 
kindness between us.” 

“No.” She offered her hand, and he took 
it—gently, affectionately, but only affection- 
ately. The one step beyond affection, which 
leads into another world, another life, he 
seemed determined not to pass. 

For at least half an hour he sat there with 
David on his knee, or rising up restlessly to 
pace the room with David on his shoulder; 
but apparently not desiring the child’s ab- 
sence, rather wishing to keep him as a sort 
of barrier. Against what ?—himself? And 
so minute after minute slipped by; and Miss 
Williams, sitting in her place by the win- 
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dow, already saw, dotting the Links, group 
after group of the afternoon church-goers 
wandering quietly home—so quietly, so hap- 
pily, fathers and mothers and children, com- 


panions and friends—for whom was no part- | 


ing and no pain. 

Mr. Roy suddenly took out his watch. 
“T must go now; I see I have spent all but 
my last five minutes. Good-by, David, my 
lad; you'll be a big man, maybe, when I 
see you again. Miss Williams” (standing 
before her with an expression on his face 
such as she had never seen before), “ before 
I go there was a question I had determined 
to ask you—a purely ethical question which 
a friend of mine has been putting to me, 
and I could not answer; that is, I could, 
from the man’s side, the worldly side. A 
woman might think differently.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Simply this. If a man has not a half- 
penny, ought he to ask a woman to share 
it? Rather an Irish way of putting the 
matter,” with a laugh, not without bitter- 
ness, “but you understand. Ought he not 
to wait till he has at least something to of- 
fer besides himself? Is it not mean, selfish, 
cowardly, to bind a woman to all the chances 


or mischances of his lot, instead of fighting | 


it out alone like aman? My friend thinks 
so, and I—I agree with him.” 

“Then why did you ask me ?” 

The words, though low and clear, were 


cold and sharp—sharp with almost unbear- | 


able pain. 
roused. 


Every atom of pride in her was 
Whether he loved her and would 
not tell her so, or loved some other woman 
and wished her to know it, it was all the 
same. He was evidently determined to go 


away free and leave her free; and perhaps | 


many sensible men or women would say he 
was right in so doing. 
“JT beg your pardon,” he said, almost hum- 


bly. “I ought not to have spoken of this 
at all. I ought just to have said ‘Good- 


by,’ and nothing more.” 
hand. 


able, but she always liked to wear it, as it 
had belonged to her mother. 
drew it off, and put it deliberately into his 
pocket. 

“Give me this; you shall have it back 
again when I am dead, or you are married, 
whichever happens first. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Putting David aside (indeed, he seen.ed 
for the first time to forget the boy’s pres- 
ence), he took her by the two hands and 
looked down into her face. 
read something there, something which 
startled him, almost shocked him. 

“God forgive me!” he muttered, and 
stood irresolute. 

Irresolution, alas! too late; for just then 


Tell her I will write it. 
| to have a letter from me to-morrow—no, on 


And he took her | 


|she was strongly linked with India, and 
There was on it one ring , hot very valu- | 
5 f 


Robert Roy | 


house and the school-room, followed by their 
grandmother. The old lady looked a good 
deal surprised, perhaps a little displeased, 
from one to the other. 

Mr. Roy perceived it, and recovered him- 
self in an instant, letting go Fortune’s hands 
and placing himself in front of her, between 
her and Mrs. Dalziel. Long afterward sh; 
remembered that trivial act—remembered 
it with the tender gratitude of the protect- 
ed toward the protector, if nothing more. 

“You see, I came, as I told you I should, 
if possible, to bid Miss Williams good-by, 
and wee Davie. They both kindly admit- 
ted me, and we have had half an hour's 
merry chat, have we not, Davie? Now, my 
man, good-by.” He took up the little fel- 


| low and kissed him, and then extended his 


hand. ‘“Good-by, Miss Williams. I hope 
your little pupils will value you as you de- 
serve.” 

Then, with a courteous and formal fare- 
well to the old lady, and a most uproarious 
one from the boys, he went to the door, but 
turned round, saying to the eldest boy, dis- 
tinctly and clearly—though she was at the 
farther end of the room, she heard, and was 
sure he meant her to hear, every word: 

“ By-the-bye, Archy, there is something 
I was about to explain to Miss Williams. 
She is quite sure 


Tuesday morning.” 

And he went away, bravely and 
cheerily, the boys accompanying him to the 
gate, and shouting and waving their hats 
to him as he crossed the Links, until their 
grandmother reprovingly suggested that it 
was Sunday. 

“But Mr. Roy does not go off to India ev- 
ery Sunday. Hurrah! I wish we were all 
going too. Three cheers for Mr. Roy.” 

“Mr. Roy is a very fine fellow, and I hope 
he will do well,” said Mrs. Dalziel, touched 
by their enthusiasm; also by some old 
memories, for, like many St. Andrews folk, 


sO 


had sent off one-half of her numerous fam- 
ily to live or die there. There was some- 
thing like a tear in her old eyes, though not 
for the young tutor; but it effectually kept 
her from either looking at or thinking of 
the governess. And she forgot them both 
immediately. They were merely the tutor 
| and the governess. 

As for the boys, they chattered vehe- 


| mently all tea-time about Mr. Roy, and thei: 


lenvy of the “jolly” life he was going to; 


|then their minds turned to their ‘own af- 


Apparently he | fairs, and there was silence. 


The kind of silence, most of us know it, 
| when any one belonging to a household, or 
| very familiar there, goes away on a long 
| indefinite absence. At first there is little 
| consciousness of absence at all; we are 80 


all the three Dalziel boys rushed into the | constantly expecting the door to be opened 
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for the customary presence that we scarce- 
ly even miss the known voice, or face, or 
hand. By-and-by, however, we do miss it, 
and there comes a general, loud, shallow 
lamentation, which soon cures itself, and 
implies an easy and comfortable forgetful- 
ness before long. Except with some, or pos- 
sibly only one, who is, most likely, the one 


who has never been heard to utter a word | 


of regret, or seen to shed a single tear. 

Miss Williams, now left sole mistress in 
the school-room, gave her lessons as usual 
there that Monday morning, and walked 
with all the four boys on the Links all after- 
noon. 
ful as Sunday had been, and they communi- 
cated to her the interesting facts, learned at 
golfing that morning, that Mr. Roy and his 
portmanteau had been seen at Leuchars on 
the way to Burntisland, and that he would 
likely have a good crossing, as the sea was 
very calm. There had lately been some 
equinoctial gales, which had interested the 
boys amazingly, and they calculated with 
ingenious pertinacity whether such gales 
were likely to occur again when Mr. Roy 
was in the Bay of Biscay, and, if his ship 
were wrecked, what he would be supposed 
todo. They were quite sure he would con- 
duct himself with great heroism, perhaps 
escape on a single plank, or a raft made by 
his own hands, and they consulted Miss 
Williams, who of course was a peripatetic 
cyclopedia of all scholastic information, as 
to which port in France or Spain he was 


likely to be drifted to, supposing this ex- | 


citing event did happen. 

She answered their questions with her 
usual ready kindliness. She felt like a per- 
son in a dream, yet a not unhappy dream, 
for she still heard the voice, still felt the 
clasp of the strong, tender, sustaining hands. 
And to-morrow would be Tuesday. 

Tuesday was a wet morning. The bright 
days were done. Soon after dawn Fortune 
had woke up and watched the sunrise, till 
a chill fog crept over the sea and blotted 
it out; then gradually blotted out the land 
also, the Links, the town, every thing. 
regular St. Andrews “haar;” and St. An- 
drews people know what that is. Miss 
Williams had seen it once or twice before, 
but never so bad as this—blighting, pene- 
trating, and so dense that you could hardly 
see your hand before you. 

But Fortune scarcely felt it. She said to 
herself, “To-day is Tuesday,” which meant 
nothing to any one else, every thing to her. 
For she knew the absolute faithfulness, the 
careful accuracy, in great things and small, 
with which she had to do. If Robert Roy 
said, “I will write on such a day,” he was 
as sure to write as that the day would dawn; 
that is, so far as his own will went; and 
will, not circumstance, is the strongest agent 
in this world. 


It was a very bright day, as beauti- | 
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| Therefore.she waited quietly for the post- 
man’s horn. It sounded at last. 

“Tll go,” cried Archy. “Just look at the 
haar! I shall have to grope my way to the 
gate.” 

He came back, after what seemed an al- 
most endless time, rubbing his head, and de- 
claring he had nearly blinded himself by 
running right into the laurel bush. 

“T couldn’t see for the fog. I only hope 
I’ve left none of the letters behind. No, no; 
all right. Such alot! It’s the Indian mail. 
There’s for you, and you, boys.” He dealt 
them out with a merry, careless hand. 

There was no letter for Miss Williams—a 
circumstance so usual that nobody noticed 
it or her, as she sat silent in her corner, while 
the children read noisily and gayly the let- 
ters from their far-away parents. 

Her \etter—what had befallen it? Had 
he forgotten to write? But Robert Roy 
never forgot any thing. Nor did he delay 
any thing that he could possibly do at the 
time he promised. He was one of the very 
few people in this world who in small things 
as in great are absolutely reliable. It seem- 
ed so impossible to believe he had not writ- 
ten, when he said he would, that, as a last 
hope, she stole out with a plaid over her 
head and crept through the side walks of 
the garden, almost groping her way through 
the fog, and, like Archy, stumbling over the 
low boughs of the laurel bush to the letter- 
box it held. Her trembling hands felt in 
every corner, but no letter was there. 

She went wearily back; weary at heart, 
but patient still. A love like hers, self-ex- 
istent and sufficient to itself, is very patient, 
quite unlike the other and more common 
form of the passion; not love, but a diseased 
craving to be loved, which creates a thon- 


sand imaginary miseries and wrongs. Sharp 


was her pain, poor girl; but she was not an- 
gry, and after her first stab of disappoint- 
ment her courage rose. All was well with 
him; he had been seen cheerily starting for 
Edinburgh; and her own temporary suffering 
was a comparatively small thing. It could 
not last: the letter would come to-morrow. 

But it did not, nor the next day, nor the 
next. On the fourth day her heart felt like 
to break. 

I think, of all pangs not mortal, few are 
worse than this small silent agony of wait- 
ing for the post; letting all the day’s hope 
climax upon a single minute, which passes 
by, and the hope with it, and then comes 
another day of dumb endurance, if not de- 
spair. This even with ordinary letters upon 
which any thing of moment depends. With 
others, such as this letter of Robert Roy’s— 
let us not speak of it. Some may.imagine, 
others may have known, a similar suspense. 
They will understand why, long years after- 
ward, Fortune Williams was heard to say, 

| with a quiver of the lip that could have told 
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its bitter tale, “No; when I have a letter to 


write, I never put off writing it for a single 


day.” 

As these days wore on—these cruel days, 
never remembered without a shiver of pain, 
and of wonder that she could have lived 
through them at all—the whole fabric of 
reasons, arguments, excuses, that she had 
built up, tried so eagerly to build up, for 
him and herself, gradually crumbled away. 
Had she altogether misapprehended the pur- 
port of his promised letter? Was it just 
some ordinary note, about her boys and their 
studies perhaps, which, after all, he had not 
thought it worth while to write? Yet sure- 
ly it was worth while, if only to send a kind- 
ly and courteous farewell to a friend, after 
so close an intimacy and in face of so indef- 
inite a separation. 

A friend? Only a friend? Words may 
deceive, eyes seldom can. And there had 
been love in his eyes. 
actual love. She had seen it, felt it, with 
that almost unerring instinct that women 
have, whether they return the love or not. 
In the latter case, they seldom doubt it; in 
the former, they often do. 

“Could I have been mistaken?” she 
thought, with a burning pang of shame. 
“Oh, why did he not speak—just one word? 
After that, I could have borne any thing.” 

But he had not spoken, he had not writ- 
ten. He had let himself drop out of her life 
as completely as a falling star drops out of 
the sky, a ship sinks down in mid-ocean, or 
—any other poetical simile, used under such 
circumstances by romantic people. 

Fortune Williams was not romantic; at 
least, what romance was in her lay deep 
down, and came out in act rather than word. 
She neither wept nor raved nor cultivated 
any external signs of a breaking heart. A 
little paler she grew, a little quieter, but 
nobody observed this: indeed, it came to be 
one of her deepest causes of thankfulness 
that there was nobody to observe any thing 
—that she had no living soul belonging to 
her, neither father, mother, brother, nor sis- 
ter, to pity her or to blame him; since to 
think him either blamable or blamed would 


have been the sharpest torture she could | 


have known. 

She was saved that and some few other 
things by being only a governess, instead 
of one of Fate’s cherished darlings, nestled in 
a family home. She had no time to grieve, 
except in the dead of night, when “the rain 
was on the roof.” It so happened that, after 
the haar, there set in a season of continuous, 
sullen, depressing rain. But at night-time, 
and for the ten minutes between post hour 
and lesson hour—which she generally pass- 
ed in her own room—if her mother, who 
died when she was ten years old, could have 
seen her, she would have said, “ My poor 
child!” 


Not mere liking, but | 


| Robert Roy had once involuntarily called 


her so, when by accident one of her rough 
boys hurt her hand, and he himself bound it 
up, with the indescribable tenderness which 
the strong only know how to show or feel. 
Well she remembered this; indeed, almost 
every thing he had said or done came back 
upon her now—vividly, as we recall th: 
words and looks of the dead—mingled with 
such a hungering pain, such a cruel “ miss” 
of him, daily and hourly, his companionship, 
help, counsel, every thing she had lacked a] 
her life, and never found but with him and 
from him. And he was gone, had broken 
| his promise, had left her without a single 
farewell word. 

That he had cared for her, in some sort 
of way, she was certain; for he was one of 
those who never say a word too large—nay, 
he usually said much less than he felt. 
| Whatever he had felt for her—whether 





| friendship, affection, love—must have been 
true. There was in his nature intense re- 
serve, but no falseness, no insincerity, not 
an atom of pretense of any kind. 

If he did love her, why not tell her so? 
What was there to hinder him? Nothing, 
except that strange notion of the “dishon- 
orableness” of asking a woman’s love when 
one has nothing but love to give her in re- 
turn. This,even, he had seemed at the last 
to have set aside, as if he could not go away 
without speaking. And yet he did it. 

Perhaps he thought she did not care for 
him? He had once said a man ought to 
| feel quite sure of a woman before he asked 
her. Also, that he should never ask twice, 
since, if she did not know her own mind 
then, she never would know it, and such 
woman was the worst possible bargain 
man could make in marriage. 

Not know her own mind! Alas, poor 
soul, Fortune knew it only too well. In 
that dreadful fortnight it was “borne in 
upon her,” as pious people say, that though 
she felt kindly to all human beings, the one 
human being who was necessary to her— 
without whom her life might be busy, in- 
deed, and useful, but never perfect, an en- 
|durance instead of a joy—was this young 
man, as solitary as herself, as poor, as hard- 
working; good, gentle, brave Robert Roy. 

Oh, why had they not come together, heart 
to heart—just they two, so alone in the world 
-—and ever after belonged to one another, 
| helping, comforting, and strengthening one 
| another, even though it had been years and 

years before they were married ? 
“Tf only he had loved me, and told me so! 
| was her bitter ery. “I could have waited 
|for him all my life long, earned my bread 
lever so hardly, and quite alone, if only I 
| might have had a right to him, and been his 
comfort, ashe wasmine. But now—now—’ 
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| Yet still she waited, looking forward daily 
| to that dreadful post hour; and when it had 
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gone by, nerving herself to endure until to- 
morrow. At last hope, slowly dying, was 
killed outright. 

One day at tea-time the boys blurted out, 
with happy carelessness, their short-lived 
regrets for him being quite over, the news 
that Mr. Roy had sailed. 

“ Not for Calcutta, but Shanghai, a much 
longer voyage. He can’t be heard of for a 
year at least, and it will be many years be- 
fore he comes back. I wonder if he will 
come back rich. They say he will: quite 
a nabob, perhaps, and take a place in the 
Highlands, and invite us all—you too, Miss 
Williams. I once asked him, and he said, 
‘Of course.’ Stop, you are pouring my tea 
over into the saucer.” 


went on filling the cups with a steady hand, 


smiling and speaking mechanically, as peo- | 


ple can sometimes. When tea was quite 
over, she slipped away into her room, and 
was missing for a long time. 

So all was over. No more waiting for 
that vague “something to happen.” Noth- 
ing could happen now. He was far away 
across the seas, and she must just go back 
to her old monotonous life, as if it had never 
been any different—as if she had never seen 


his face nor heard his voice, never known | 


the blessing of his companionship, friend- 
ship, love, whatever it was, or whatever he 
had meant it to be. No, he could not have 
loved her; or to have gone away would have 
been—she did not realize whether right or 
wrong—but simply impossible. 

Once, wearying herself with helpless con- 
jectures, a thought, sudden and sharp 
steel, went through her heart. 
ly thirty; few lives are thus long without 
some sort of love in them. Perhaps he was 
already bound to some other woman, and 
finding himself drifting into too pleasant 
intimacy with herself, wished to draw back 
in time. Such things had happened, some- 
times almost blamelessly, though most mis- 
erably to all parties. 
not likely to happen. He was too clear- 
sighted, strong, and honest. He would nev- 
er “drift” into any thing. What he did 
would be done with a calm deliberate will, 
incapable of the slightest deception either 
toward others or himself. 
at different times told her the whole story 
of his life, and there was no love in it; only 
work, hard work, poverty, courage, and en- 
durance, like her own. 


as 


“No, he could never have deceived me, | 


neither me nor any one else,” she often said 
to herself, almost joyfully, though the tears 
were running down. “Whatever it was, 
it was not that. I am glad—glad. I had 
far rather believe he never loved me than 
that he had been false to another woman for 
my sake. And I believe in him still; I shall 
always believeinhim. He is perfectly good, 
Vou. LITI.—No. 314.—14 


LAUREL BUSH. 


| If she wept, it was out of sight. 


This was the only error she made, but wished herself dead, and a happy ghost, that 


|} a@ smooth temper. 


| to love, or that loved her. 
He was near- | 


3ut with him it was | 


Besides, he had | 
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perfectly true. And so it does not much 
matter about me.” 

I am afraid those young ladies who like 
plenty of lovers, who expect to be adored, 
and are vexed when they are not adored, 
and most nobly indignant when forsaken, 
will think very meanly of my poor Fortune 
Williams. They may console themselves by 
thinking she was not a young lady at all— 
onlyawoman. Such women are not too com- 
mon, but they exist occasionally. And they 
bear their cross and dree their weird; but 
their lot, at any rate, only concerns them- 
selves, and has one advantage, that it in no 
way injures the happiness of other people. 

Humble as she was, she had her pride. 
If she 


by any means she might get near him, know 
where he was, and what he was doing, these 
dreams came only when her work was done, 
her boys asleep. Day never betrayed the 
secrets of the night. She set to work every 
morning at her daily labors with a dogged 
persistence, never allowing herself a min- 
ute’s idleness wherein to sit down and mourn. 
And when, despite her will, she could not 
quite conquer the fits of nervous irritability 
that came over her at times—when the chil- 
dren’s innocent voices used to pierce her like 
needles, and their incessant questions and 
perpetual company were almost more than 
she could bear—still, even then, all she did 
was to run away and hide herself for a lit- 
tle, coming back with a pleasant face and 
Why should she scold 
They were all she had 
And they did 
love her, with all their boyish hearts. 

One day, however—the day before they 
all left St. Andrews for England, the two eld- 
er to go to school, and the younger ones to 
return with her to their maternal grand- 
mother to London—David said something 
which wounded her, vexed her, made her 
almost thankful to be going away. 

She was standing by the laurel bush, 
which somehow had for her a strange fasci- 
nation, and her hand was on the letter-box 
which the boys and Mr. Roy had made. 
There was a childish pleasure in touching 
it or any thing he had touched. 

“T hope grandmamma won’t take away 
that box,” said Archy.* “She ought to keep 
it in memory of us and of Mr. Roy. 
cleverly he made it! Wasn't 
now, Miss Williams ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and no more. 

“T’ve got a better letter-box than yours,” 
said little Davie, mysteriously. “Shall I 
show it to you, Miss Williams? And per- 
haps,” with a knowing look—the machiev- 
ous lad! and yet he was more loving and lov- 
able than all the rest, Mr. Roy’s favorite, and 
hers—“ perhaps you might even find a let- 
ter in it. Cook says she has seen you many 


them, poor lambs? 


How 


he clever, 
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a time watching for a letter from your sweet- 
heart. Who is he?” 

“T have none. Tell cook she should not 
talk such nonsense to little boys,” said the 
governess, gravely. But she felt hot from 
head to foot, and turning, walked slowly in- 
doors. She did not go near the laurel bush 
again. 

After that, she was almost glad to get 
away, among strange people and strange 


places, where Robert Roy’s name had never 


been heard. The familiar places—hallow- 
ed as no other spot in this world could ever 
be—passed out of sight, and in another 
week her six months’ happy life at St. An- 
drews had vanished, “like a dream when one 
awaketh.” 
| Had she awaked? Or was her daily, out- 
| side life to be henceforward the dream, and 
this the reality? 





THE POET AND THE POEM. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Upon the city called the Friends’ 
The light of waking spring 
Fell vivid as the shadow thrown 
Far from the gleaming wing 
Of a great golden bird, that fled 

Before us loitering. 


In hours before the spring, how light 
The pulse of heaviest feet, 

And quick the slowest hopes to stir 
To measures fine and fleet! 

And warm will grow the bitterest heart 
To shelter fancies sweet. 


Serenely looks the city down 
On her own fret and toil; 

She hides a heart of perfect peace 
Behind her veins’ turmoil— 

A breathing-space removed apart 
From out their stir and soil. + 


Our reverent feet that golden day 
Stood in a quiet place, 

That held repressed I know not what 
Of such a poignant grace 

As falls, if dumb with life untold, 
Upon a human face. 


To fashion silence into words 
The softest, teach me how! 

I know the place is Silence caught 
A-dreaming, then and now. 

I only know ‘twas blue above, 
And it was green below. 


And where the deepening sunlight found 
And held a holy mood, 

Lowly and old, of outline quaint, 
In mingled brick and wood, 

Kissed and caressed by ivy vines, 
A nestling cottage stood. 


A thing so hidden and so fair, 
So pure that it would seem 

Hewn out of nothing earthlier 
Than a young poet’s dream, 

Of nothing sadder than the lights 
That through the ivies gleam. 


“Tell me,” I said, while shrill the birds 
Sang through the garden space, 

To her who guided me—“ Tell me 
The story of the place.” 

She lifted, in her Quaker cap, 
A peaceful, puzzled face, 


Surveyed me with an aged, calm, 
And unpoetic eye, 

And peacefully, but puzzled half, 
Half tolerant, made reply: 

“The people come to see that house— 
Indeed, I know not why. 


“Except thee knows the poem there— 
"Twas written long since, yet 
His name who wrote it, now—in fact— 


I can not seem to get— 
His name who wrote that poetry 
I always do forget. 


“* Hers was Evangeline; and here, 
In sound of Christ Church bell, 

She found her lover in this house, 
Or 80 I’ve heard folks tell; 

But most I know is that’s her name, 
And his was Gabriel. 


“I’ve heard she found him dying, in 
The room behind that door 
} (One of the Friends’ old almshouses, 
Of course thee’s heard before). 
Perhaps thee’s heard about her, all 
That I can tell, and more 


} “Thee can believe she found him here, 
If thee does so incline; 

Folks have their fashions in belief— 
That may be one of thine. 

I’m sure his name was Gabriel, 
And hers Evangeline.” 


She turned her to her common, worn, 
And unpoetic ways, 

Nor knew the rare sweet note she struck 
Resounding to your praise, 

O Poet of our common nights, 
And of our care-worn days! 


Translator of our golden mood, 
And of our leaden hour! 

Immortal thus shall poet gauge 
The horizon of his power. 

Wear in your crown of laurel leaves 
This little ivy flower 


And happy be the singer called 
To such a lofty lot! 
And ever blesséd be the heart 
| Hid in the simple spot 
| Where Evangeline was loved and wept, 
And Longfellow forgot! 
| O striving soul! strive gently, 
Whate’er thou art or dost, 
| Sweetest the strain when in the song 
| The singer has been lost; 
| Truest the work when ’tis the deed, 
| Not doer, counts for most! 
| 
| 


The shadow of the golden wing 
Grew deep where’er it fell. 

| The heart it brooded over will 
Remember long and well 

Full many a subtle thing, too sweet 
| Or else too sad to tell. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Forever fall the light of spring 
Fair as that day it fell, 

Where Evangeline, led by your voice, 
O solemn Christ Church bell! 

For lovers of all springs, all climes, 
At last found Gabriel! 
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THE WRITER OF THE DECLARATION. 


WRITER OF THE DECLARATION. 


A familfar Sketch, 


By JOHN 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


N the winter of 1760 there resided at 

Williamsburg, in Virginia, a gay young 
man of about eighteen, called by his inti- 
mate friends “Tom Jefferson.” He was the 
son of Peter Jefferson, a respectable plant- 
er, and was born in 1743, at his father’s es- 
tate of “Shadwell,” in Albemarle County, 
whence, after attending one of those rus- 


tic academies called “Old Field Schools,” | 


he had come to William and Mary College 
to complete his education. 

In person he was not graceful. 
ure was tall and thin, and his face, accord- 
ing to an enthusiastic admirer, “angular 
and far from beautiful.” His complexion 
was sunburned, his hair of a sandy red, and 
his eyes gray flecked with hazel—an indi- 
cation generally of intellect. It will thus 
be seen that young Mr. Tom Jefferson was 
very far from being an Adonis, and many 
persons said he was ugly; but the animated 
expression of his countenance went far to 
redeem him from the charge. The gray 
hazel eyes could fill with eloquent and win- 
ning light. The angular face, a little hard 
at first sight, became in moments of ex- 
citement a very mirror of the thought or 
emotion of the brain or heart. The tall, 
thin frame, incapable apparently of grace- 
ful movement, was adapted to every exer- 
cise, walking, dancing, and horsemanship. 
He was devoted to dancing, and even when 
so eld that he could scarcely drag his steps 
along, mounted and controlled with nerve 
and skill the most mettlesome thorough- 


ESTEN 


His fig- | 


COOKE 


bred. His manners were easy and cor- 
dial. He dressed somewhat after the 
fashion of a beau—in flowered waist- 
coat, a silk coat, silk stockings confined 
at the knee by fancifully worked garters, 
and used powder. In after-years the 
statesman and President wore severe 
black, discarded powder and silk stock- 
ings, and became the apostle in all things 
—in costume as in political principles— 
of a leveling democracy. At Williams- 
burg in 1760 he dressed in colors, pow- 
dered, carried his fine laced hat beneath 
his arm, bowed low, paid gallant com- 
pliments to the fair sex, and danced at 
every “assembly” held in the capital or 
the vicinity. In a word, the afterward 
celebrated Mr. Thomas Jefierson was a 
beau and “macaroni,” had a strong pref- 
erence apparently for all that was in 
conflict with his subsequent social the- 
ories, laughed, jested, made love to the 
little belles of the little capital, and was 
the very last man whom any one would 
have regarded as the future leader of a 
| great political party and the writer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It is good, I think, to have these glimpses 
| of distinguished men as they appeared dur- 
|ing their young years and in their private 

characters. The bronze figure of Jefferson 
| in the Capitol Square at Richmond is so 
| grand and imposing, with the folded arms, 
the fingers holding the pen, and the mass- 
ive head drooping forward under the weight, 
|as it were, of mighty meditations, that we 
are apt to fancy the real man appeared thus 
to his contemporaries. Very far from it. 
Young, he was the gayest, wildest, flightiest 
lof students and gallants; old, he was the 
| easiest, most cordial, most familiar of com- 
| panions, with nothing of the massive or he- 
| roic at all about him. It is better to have 


the real man before us, not the gigantic 


| bronze. The révolutionnaire, statesman, em- 
| bassador, cabinet officer, President, apostle 
| of democracy, and “ Sage of Monticello” was 
|a man like ourselves: let us look at him as 
|he was. When a human being belongs to 
| history as Jefferson does, it is desirable to 
| know the truth in regard to him, and as 
| much of his personal and private character 
|as possible. These go to make the actual 
| portrait, and it is this, not the tall figure in 
| bronze or marble, which we most desire. 

| Let us look, therefore, at young Thomas 
| Jefferson in his characters of student, good 
companion, and gallant lover, as he shows 
| himseif to us in his early letters to his friend 
Page and others, and as he is seen in other 
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old memorials. The youth and his surround- 
ings are gay and picturesque, and the de- 
tails to be given are entertaining. I have 
collected them from many sources, and they 
are full of animation, life, and mirth, with a 
fine flavor of the antique days of old Vir- 
ginia about them. As you read them the 
present generation disappears; you float 
back on the waves of time. If you yield 
yourself without resistance to the stream, 
you will see pass before your eyes some- 
thing like a gay procession of the brilliant 
figures of other days, when the young men 
dressed in embroidered coats and gold- 
threaded waistcoats, and wore fairtop boots 
and powder; when the youthful damsels 
tripped along upon their dainty little high- 
heeled shoes, and flirted their fans decked 
out with shepherds and shepherdesses tend- 
ing lazy tlocks on the banks of Arcadian 
streams. It was an Arcady, indeed, that 
land of old Virginia previous to the Revolu- 
tion, where the sons of the planters living 
on the great estates had nothing more im- 
portant to attend to than falling in love, 
and where the maidens dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and rode with their 
gallants through the smiling fields, and 
danced the minuet, and stared with delight 
at reading in the old Gazette the verses chron- 
icling their beauty under the transparent 
guise of “Chloe,” “ Daphne,” or “ Florella.” 
At Williamsburg, when the gallant youths 
came to think of something more than mak- 
ing love, and seriously contemplated the pro- 
priety of arming for their careers in life, there 
was still the rollicking, fun-loving spirit of 
the rural circle. The youngsters continued 
there as at home to pay more attention to 
cock-tighting, riding thorough-bred horses, 
and bestowing their society upon the fair sex 
than to studying Greek and mathematics, 
or “ breaking their hedds,” as Panurge says, 
over my lord Coke or Fleetwood. They vex- 
ed the souls of professors by “jMaying at 
y°® billiard-tables,” against the collegiate 
statute made and provided; they surrepti- 
tiously “exposed” many a “main of span- 
gles,” and systematically beguiled the weary 
hours of young ladies by the charms of their 
presence and conversation. Among these 
was the youth who is the subject of this 
sketch, and to every clause of an indict- 
ment against him for admiring the fair sex, 
for frequenting their society, and dancing 
at the balls in the Raleigh, he would have 
been compelled to plead guilty. His own 
testimony remains. In one of the old let- 
ters written by him at this period, and dated 
from “ Devilsburg” instead of “ Williams- 
burg,” he says: “ Last night as merry as 
agreeable company and dancing with Be- 
linda in the Apollo could make me, I never 
thought the succeeding sun would have seen 
me so wretched as I now am! Affairs at 
W. and M. are in the greatest confusion. 


Walker, M‘Clurg, and Wat Jones are ex- 
pelled pro tempore, or, as Horrox softens it, 
rusticated fora month. Lewis Burwell, War- 
ner Lewis, and one Thompson have fled to es- 
cape flagellation.” Did the attendance of 
the youths on the rout at the Raleigh throw 
things into confusion and raise a commo- 
tion? Itis impossible to say; but one thing 
is plain, that young Jefferson was not closet- 
ed with his books that evening, but engaged 
in a task doubtless far more agreeable, that 
of “dancing with Belinda in the Apollo.” 
Belinda had another name, given her by 
her sponsors, this one being only a famil- 
iar sobriquet invented by her admirer o1 
his friends, Still the youth employs it can- 
tiously. In writing to his friend Jack Page, 
afterward John Page, Esq., Governor of Vir- 
ginia, he observes a mysterious and solemn 
caution. “ Belinda,” although a sobriquet, 
is far too plain. He will write it in Greek, 
first, however, reversing the letters, and 
turning it into Adnileb. Then he is filled 
with distrust, and trembles at the thought 
that even a nickname with the letters trans- 
posed and written in Greek may be identi- 
fied. “I wish,” he says, “I had followed 
your example and wrote in Latin, and that 
I had called my dear, Campana in die, instead 
of Adnileb,” the vaiue of Campana in die 
lying in the fact that it signified bell in 
day, otherwise Belinda, The young lady so 
“dear” to the youth, and very famous in 
old social annals for her beauty, but still 
more for her loveliness of character, was 
Miss Rebecca Burwell, daughter of Lewis 
Burwell, Esq., of “ White Marsh,” in Glouces- 
ter. Left an orphan at ten years of age, 
she was taken charge of by President Nel- 
son, her uncle. That Jefferson should have 
selected from the crowd of little beauties 
of the period this pious maiden is assured- 
ly a great deal to his credit. She seems to 
have been the “ first love” of the youth, and 
his letters are full of her. “ Dear Will,” he 
writes to a friend, “I have thought of the 
cleverest plan of life that can be imagined. 
You exchange your land for Edgehill, or I 
mine for Fairfields; you marry S P ; 
I marry R aB 1, join and get a pole 
chair and a pair of keen horses, practice the 
law in the same courts, and drive about to 
all the dances in the country together. How 
do you like it? Well, I am sorry you are 
at such a distance I can not hear you an- 
swer.” Such was the dream of the young 
student; and doubtless the gray-haired Pres- 
ident sometimes looked back to those days, 
full of joy and sunshine and light-hearted- 
ness, to the dances with Belinda, to the 
music of violins in the Apollo, to the frolics 
and bright hopes and laughter—looked back 
with a pensive sadness, perchance with a 
regret. At first his suit seems to have ptos- 
pered in some degree. The fair lady, he 
hoped, would yield herself captive. But the 
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bird was coy, and averse to the cage of 
matrimony, however gilded. Ere long the 
youthful lover begins to write in a rather 
hopeless strain. There is an attempt at 
humor and gayety, but the lengthy visage 
is seen under the assumed smile. He cau- 
tiously and nervously approaches the sub- 
ject of his thoughts after the following 
cunning fashion: “I have not a syllable to 
write to you about. Would you that I 
should write nothing but truth? I tell you 
I know nothing that is true. Or would you 
rather that I should write you a pack of 
lies? Why, unless they were more ingen- 
ious than I am able to invent, they would 
furnish you with little amusement. What 
can I do, then? Nothing but ask you the 
news in your world. How have you done 
since I saw you? How did Nancy look at 
you when you danced with her at South- 
all’s? Have you any glimmering of hope ?” 
But to find out how Nancy looked at his 
friend when she danced with him at Southall’s 
was not the purpose of the letter. Like a 
lady’s postscript, the real substance of the 
inquiry follows the ostensible. ‘“ How does 
R. B. do?” he adds, in acareless way. “Had 
I better stay here and do nothing, or go 
down and do less? or, in other words, had 
I better stay here while I am here, or go 
down that I may have the pleasure of sail- 
ing up the river again in a full-rigged flat ? 
You must know that as soon as the Rebecca 
(the name I intend to give the vessel above 
mentioned) is completely finished, I intend 
to hoist sail and away. I shall visit par- 
ticularly England, Holland, France, Spain, 
Italy (where I would buy me a good fiddle), 
and Egypt, and return through the British 
Provinces to the northward, home. This, 
to be sure, would take us two or three years, 
and if we should not both be cured of love 
in that time, I think the devil would be in 
it.” in this manner does the downcast lov- 
er attempt to hide his “fear of the event,” 
and jest upon the fiddle to be purchased in 
his love-lorn exile, and about sailing up the 
river—or, as we would now say, Salt River 
—in a full-rigged flat. His fears were pro- 
phetic. Whether the Rebecca yacht was 
ever “completely finished,” it is impossible 
to say; but that, instead of staying at home 
and doing nothing, he went down and did 
less, is quite plain. After a while he writes: 
“With regard to the scheme which I pro- 
posed to you some time since, I am sorry to 
tell you it is totally frustrated by Miss R. 
B.’s marriage with Jacquelin Ambler, which 
the people here tell me they daily expect. 
Well, the Lord bless her, I say!” So it 
ended—the young lady objecting to a union 
with the gentleman whose fame in time was 
to extend throughout the world as the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence. 
And it is somewhat singular that Miss Bur- 
well married Jacquelin Ambler, the Treas- 


urer of Virginia, whose brother Edward mar- 
ried Miss Cary, who discarded Washington, 
if we are to credit tradition. 
men were unfortunate. 

It is not to be concluded from what is 
above written that Jefferson was a mere 
“lover of ladies” and idler. At Williams- 
burg he studied, for a portion of his course 
at least, no less than fifteen hours a day. 
Here, as throughout his life, he appears to 
have been possessed by that quenchless 
thirst for knowledge, knowledge, know]l- 
edge, which kept his energetic mind eter- 
nally on the watch, and under spur for the 
means of gratifying it. It may have been 
that the youth, even then, was filled with 
ambition, and aimed at making a great ca- 
reer for himself; but the more probable hy- 
pothesis is that knowledge was sought by 
him for its own sake alone. His fertile and 
excitable intellect could never rest during 
the life of its master. 
ested him. 


The famous 


Every thing inter- 
In every department of human 
knowledge he was a restless and determined 
explorer. The reader familiar with his life 
will recall, as an extraordinary instance of 
this, the regular tables which he kept of the 
Washington markets. During a stormy po- 
litical period, when his friends and enemies 
were waging a war of giants for and against 
him, he regularly and systematically set 
down in his note-book the dates of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of every vege- 
table in the market. For the eight years 
of his Presidency, under all the toils and 
heart-burnings of his position, the appear- 
ance of lettuce and asparagus and pease 
seemed as important a matter as the fate ot 
the nation. 

Jefferson was an excellent performer on 
the violin, and every week a party of music- 
al amateurs, of whom he was one, assembled 
at Fauquier’s palace to play. His fond- 
ness for the instrument lasted very nearly 
throughout his life, and, in spite of the max- 
im of Lord Chesterfield that no gentleman 
should play the fiddle, he remained its faith- 
ful votary. It consoled him in the weary 
hours of age, as it had amused him in the 
bright days of his youth. 

At this time, as afterward, he read exten- 
sively in the various departments of belles- 
lettres —though rarely a novel. Sterne, 
Fielding, Smollett, Marmontel, Le Sage, and 
Cervantes exhausted his romantic reading. 
Don Quixote he read twice in his life, and 
greatly admired, but books of this class were 
never favorites with him. He laughed at 
Mrs. Radcliffe later in life, and clung to the 
classics, in all languages, with immovable 
tenacity. The great Greek and Latin writ- 
ers, With Tasso, Metastasio, and the miuor 
Italian poets, were his preference; and in 
his college days he loved Shenstone, scraps 
of. whose poems were found scribbled over 
many of his early manuscripts. But while 
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he was at Williamsburg the god of his liter- 
ary idolatry was Ossian, then just given to 
the world. He read and studied the elo- 
quent ravings of Macpherson with vivid ad- 
miration. 
time that he resolved to make himself mas- 
ter of the Gaelic tongue, in order to read the 
poems in the original ; and actually wrote to 
a relative of Macpherson in Scotland, once a 
resident of Virginia, to procure him a Gaelic 
grammar and dictionary, and have a copy 
of the original manuscripts taken and sent 
tohim. “The cost need be no obstacle,” he 


ing “worth more than money.” 


beautiful young lady found herself besieged 
at “The Forest” by numerous visitors. Of 
these, three were favorites with the fair Mrs. 


| Skelton, of whom Mr. Thomas Jefferson was 


So great was this passion at the | 


one. The tradition runs that the preten- 


|sions of the rivals were decided either by 


the musical accomplishments of the young 
counselor or by the fears of his opponents, 
The tale is differently related. One version 
is that the two unfortunate gentlemen en- 
countered each other on Mrs. Skelton’s door- 
step, but hearing Jefferson’s violin and voice 


| accompanying the lady in a pathetic song, 
wrote, “the glow of one warm thought” be- | 


“He was | 


not ashamed,” he added, “to own that he | 
thought this rude bard of the North the 


greatest poet that had ever existed.” As 
late as April, 1782, in his fortieth year, he and 


the Marquis de Chastellux, with a punch- | 
bowl between them at Monticello, contend- | 


ed which should repeat to the other their 
favorite passages. We may easily fancy 
with what ardor and enthusiasm the young 
man insisted, at William and Mary, upon 
converting his fellow-students to his faith 
in the “rude bard of the North.” 

As personal and familiar details are the 
object of the present paper, let us pass over 
some years to the circumstances attending 
the marriage of Thomas Jefferson, Esq., 
Counselor in the Courts of Law 
Province. The affair was quite a little 
comedy in some aspects, and ended, as all 
comedies should, with every body made 
happy. 

“ Belinda” had been married many years, 
and her old admirer was approaching thirty, 
when he met with a young lady of twenty- 
two who produced a strong impression upon 
him. She was a little above the medium 
height, slender, but elegantly formed. A 
fair complexion, with a delicate tint of the 
rose, large hazel eyes, full of life and feeling, 
and luxuriant hair of a rich soft auburn, 
formed a combination of attractions which 
was eminently calculated to move the heart 
of a youthftl bachelor. In addition to all 
this, the lady was admirably graceful: she 
rode, danced, and moved with elegant ease, 
and sang and played on the harpsichord very 
sweetly. Add still to these accomplishments 
the possession of excellent good sense, very 
considerable cultivation, a warm heart, and 
a considerable fortune, and it will not be 
difficult to understand how the youthful 
Mr. Jefferson came to visit very frequently 
at the lady’s residence, in the county of 
Charles City. It was called “The Forest,” 
and the name of the lady was Mrs. Martha 
Skelton. She was a daughter of John 
Wayles, an eminent lawyer, and -had mar- 
ried, in her seventeenth year, Mr. Bathurst 
Skelton, who, dying in 1768, left his young 
wife a widow at nineteen. As the three 
years of mourning began to expire, the 


. 


of the | 


gave up the contest thenceforth and retired 
without entering, convinced that the affair 
was beyond their control. The other story 
is that all three met at the door, and agreed 
that they would take their turns. Jefferson 
entered first, and the tones of the lady in 
singing with her companion deprived the 
listeners of all hope. However this may be, 
it is certain that the beautiful widow con- 
sented to become Mrs. Jefferson ; and on the 
first day of January, 1772, there was a great 
festival at “The Forest.” Friends and kin- 
dred assembled from far and near; there 

vas frolicking and dancing after the abun- 
dant old fashion; and we find from the 
bridegroom’s note-book that the servants 
and fiddlers received fees from his especial 
pocket. It snowed without, but within all 
was mirth and enjoyment, in the light and 
warmth of the great log fires, roaring in 
honor of the occasion. Soon after the per- 
formance of the ceremony, the bridegroom 


|and his bride set out in their carriage for 


“ Monticello,” where Jefferson had com- 
menced building in 1769, just before the de- 
struction by fire of his patrimonial house of 
“Shadwell.” The journey was not to end 
without adventures. As they advanced to- 

yard the mountains, the snow increased in 
depth, and finally they were compelled to 
leave the carriage, and proceed upon their 
way on horseback. Stopping to rest at 
“Blenheim,” the seat of Colonel Carter, 
where they found, however, no one but an 
overseer, they left it at sunset, resolutely 
bent upon reaching Monticello that night. 
It was eight miles distant, and the road, 
which was rather a mountain bridle-path 
than an honest highway, was encumbered 
with snow three feet deep. We may fancy 
the sensations of the newly wedded bride 
at the chill appearance of the desolate land- 
seape, as she passed along through the snow; 
but she was a woman of courage and good 
sense, and did not care for inconvenience. 
It was late when they arrived, and a cheer- 
less reception awaited them—or rather there 
was no reception at all. The fires were all 


out, the servants had gone to bed, and the 
place was as dark and silent as the grave. 
Conducting his wife to the little pavilion, 
which was the only part of the house hab- 
itable at the time, Jefferson proceeded to 
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kindle a fire and do the honors. On a shelf 
behind some books part of a bottle of wine 
was discovered ; and this formed the supper 
of the bridegroom and the bride. Far from 
being annoyed or discomfited by their re- 
ception, however, it only served for a topic 
of jest and laughter. The young lady was 
as light-hearted as a bird, and sent her clear 
voice ringing through the dreary little pa- 
vilion as gayly as she had ever done in the 
cheerful drawing-room of “The Forest ;” 
and thus the long hours of the winter night 
fled away like minutes, winged with laugh- 
ter, merriment, and song. 


In May, 1765, Jefferson, at that time twen- 
ty-two, was standing in the lobby of the 
House of Burgesses at Williamsburg, and 
heard Patrick Henry in his great speech. 
The debate, he afterward declared, was 
“most bloody,” and the. passionate oratory 
of Henry produced upon him an effect which 
he never forgot. “The words of the speak- 
er,” he said, writing at the mature age of 
seventy-seven, “were such as I have never 
heard from any other man. He appeared to 
me to speak as Homer wrote.” The burning 
accents did not enter indifferent ears. 
seed was sown in good soil, and the unknown 
youth who “listened at the door of the lobby” 
was to become the co-worker of the great 
orator in the stormy hours which were rap- 
idly approaching. 
the year 1765 by successive steps the young 
lawyer ascended, shoulder to shoulder with 


Patrick Henry, the rugged heights of revolu- | 


tion. No intellect of the epoch, not except- 
ing that of the orator himself, was a more 
faithful type of the spirit of the times. From 
the very beginning Jefferson was a child of 
the Revolution. He may almost be said to 
have reveled in the tempest which was rush- 
ing downward, and his powerful genius for 
overturning hastened greatly the inevitable 
contest. By nature and training he was an 
iconoclast. Reverence for the prerogative 


no place in his intellect. His inexorable 
logic advanced over political prescription 
and superstition with a fatal precision. His 
trenchant pen was destined to overthrow 
the very bases of authority from the begin- 
ning, as well as to sum up and formally an- 
nounce the principles upon which the new 
order of things would rest, in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The events of this exciting period, and 
Jefferson’s connection with them, we have 
already, in a previous number of this Mag- 
azine, dwelt upon at sufficient length; but 
we can not avoid giving here a more careful 
consideration to that extraordinary paper, 
“A Summary View of the Rights of British 
America,” which, Jefferson said, procured 
his attainder in England for treason. 


It was the germ of the Declaration. In 


The | 


From this May day of | 


its glowing sentences the whole spirit of the 
times was summed up, condensed, and writ- 
ten down as with a pen of iron. It is proper, 
says the writer, that his Majesty George ITI. 
should be informed of the “unwarrantable 
encroachments and usurpations” of Parlia- 
ment, without an employment of “ those ex- 
pressions of servility which would persuade 
his Majesty that we are asking favors and 
not rights.” He is “no more than the chief 
officer of the people, appointed by the laws, 
and circumscribed with definite powers to 
assist in working the great machine of gov- 
ernment erected for their use, and conse- 
quently subject to their superintendence.” 
The people of Virginia were the descendants 
of men who “ possessed a right, which na- 
ture has given to all men, of departing from 
the country in which chance, not choice, has 
placed them, of going in quest of new habi- 
tations, and of there establishing new socie- 
ties.” The Saxons had come from the North 
and conquered England. Had their mother 
country claimed dominion over them still, 
they would have had too firm a feeling of 
right “to bow down the sovereignty of their 
state before such visionary pretensions.” 
America was in the same condition. Her 
settlements were made “at the expense of 
individuals, and not of the British public.” 


| The settlers expended their own blood and 


fortune. “For themselves they fought, for 
themselves they conquered, and for them- 
selves alone they have the right to hold.” 
The writer then passes to a consideration 
of the wrongs inflicted upon the colonies. 
These wrongs, he declares, commenced be- 
fore the great English Revolution. “A fam- 
ily of princes was then on the British throne 
whose treasonable crimes against their peo- 
ple brought on them afterward the exertion 
of those sacred and sovereign rights of pun- 
ishment reserved in the hands of the people 
for cases of extreme necessity, and judged 


| by the Constitution unsafe to be delegated 
|to any other judicature.” 
of royalty or the privilege of nobility found | 


These princes 
had unjustly portioned out the territory of 
America to their favorites, and saddled the 
country with every species of onerous legis- 
lation. Parliament was the instrument of 
tyranny; and “the true ground on which 
we declare these acts void is that the Brit- 
ish Parliament has no right to exercise au- 
thority over us.” The Post-office Act “seems 
to have had little connection with British 


| convenience, except that of accommodating 


his Majesty’s ministers and favorites with 
the sale of a lucrative and easy office ;” and 
the act suspending the Legislature of New 
York is “a phenomenon unknown in na- 
ture”’—that of one body directing another as 
“free and independent as itself.” “Can any 
one reason be assigned,” he demands, “ why 
160,000 electors in the island of Great Brit- 


| ain should give law to 4,000,000 in the States 


of America, every individual of whom is 
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equal to every individual of them in virtue, | 


in understanding, and in bodily strength? 
Were this to be admitted, instead of being 
a free people, as we have hitherto supposed, 
and mean to continue ourselves, we should 
suddenly be found the slaves, not of one, but 
of one hundred and sixty thousand tyrants.” 
The Boston people had been “ bold in their 
enmities against the house of Stuart,” and 
were consequently “ now devoted to ruin by 
that unseen hand which governs the mo- 
mentous affairs of this great empire.” The 
town is to be reduced to beggary by “a few 
worthless ministerial dependents,” who, “ by 
their treacheries, hope to obtain the dignity 
of British knighthood...... If the pulse of his 
people shall beat calmly under this experi- 
ment, another and another will be tried, till 
the measure of despotism be filled up...... 
The cowards who would suffer a country- 
man to be torn from the bowels of their so- 
ciety in order to be thus offered a sacrifice 
to Parliamentary tyranny would merit that 
everlasting infamy now fixed on the authors 
of the act.” Against all these acts of op- 
pression “we do, on behalf of the inhabit- 
ants of British America, enter this our sol- 
emn and determined protest...... with that 
freedom of language and sentiment which 
becomes a free people, claiming their rights 
as derived from the laws of nature, and not 
as the gift of their chief magistrate. Let 
those flatter who fear; it is not an Ameri- 
can art...... They know, and will therefore 
say, that kings are the servants, not the pro- 
prietors, of the people...... The whole art of 
government consists in the art of being hon- 
est...... This, sire, is the advice of your great 
American Council, on the observance of 


which may perhaps depend your felicity and | 
future fame, and the preservation of that | 


harmony which alone can continue, both to 


Great Britain and America, the reciprocal | 
advantages of their connection...... The God | 


who gave us life gave us liberty at the same 


time; the hand of force may destroy, but | 
This, sire, is our last, | 


can not disjoin them. 
our determined, resolution.” 

Thus did the young member of the Vir- 
ginia Burgesses announce the great princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of free gov- 
ernment. The Declaration of Independence 


was only the fuller and more solemn enunci- | 


ation of the same fundamental idea. 


In passing from the youth and early 


manhood of Jefferson we leave behind the 
romance of his life—henceforth he is the 
politician, leveler, freethinker, “apostle 
of democracy,” and President. But he no 


doubt looked back often on the bright days | 


when he was a student and squire of dames 
at Williamsburg. 


lo Room of the Raleigh Tavern,.where he | 
“danced with Belinda” once and was “ hap- 
py,” he sat now with his great contempora- | 
ries making history. 
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Is it fanciful to believe that the member 
of the House of Burgesses mused and sighed 
as his gaze dwelt again on the old familiar 
walls where music once sounded and bright 
eyes beamed in the happy hours of his 
youth? The minuet must have played 
again in his memory, and the laughter of 
Belinda have drowned the voices of his 
great associates! A stormier music than 


| the violin’s was approaching, and the roar 


of cannon would soon extinguish the weird 
laughter; but doubtless he heard it, and 
thought of his lost youth, as he placed his 
feet on the rugged path which he was des- 
tined to follow thenceforth through life, be- 
ginning the great career which made him 
so famous. 

With that after-career the present famil- 
iar sketch has nothing to do. From the end 
of the Revolution to his death Jefferson was 
a “public man,” living in the broad light 
of publicity, or when not filling’ great pub- 
lic stations of embassador, cabinet officer, 
party leader, and President, a retired plant- 
er at Monticello, scarcely notable save as an 
elegant and hospitable host, a devotee of 
literature, and a skillful and energetic cul- 
tivator of the soil. He raised fine horses 
and improved cattle, managed a large es- 
tate with success—though what his activity 
acquired his lavish hospitality dissipated 
speedily —carried on an enormous corre- 
spondence, through which he drilled his po- 
litical views into the minds of men of influ- 
ence in all parts of the country, and died at 
last, full of years and honors, the head of a 
great party, the founder of a new system, 
the world-wide famous “apostle of democ- 
racy.” 





FORGOTTEN. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


Once, looking through a little sheaf 

Of papers stored from girlhood years, 
I chanced upon a faded leaf, 

And read, half smiling, half in tears, 


This legend on the wrapping set 
In delicate girl-writing small: 
“Never this day, this leaf, forget ;” 

And, lo! I had forgot it all. 


Nor could I think with all my care 
What it did ever mean, and se 

I slowly let the summer air 
Waft it away, and watched it go 


With dreaming gaze. And is it thus, 

I mused, with this world’s joy and grief? 
“Never forget,” it seems to us, 

As I wrote on my little sheaf; 


When, lo! without our knowledge, curled 
Our scroll of earth; its story small 

Comes not into that higher world; 
Besides—we have forgot it all! 











MODERN DWELLINGS. 


MODERN DWELLINGS: 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION, 


AND FURNITURE. 


By H. HUDSON 


HOLLY. 


THE STORY OF THE TILES.—[FRUM A PAINTING BY E. WOOD PERRY.] 


T1I.—FURNITURE. 

| 8 Side to some extent treated the sub- 

ject of modern dwellings, we will now 
proceed to speak in regard to their furnish- 
ing; but before discussing the matter in de- 
tail, | wish to make a few remarks upon the 
subject of household taste in general. That 
bad taste greatly prevails is only too obvi- 
ous on visiting nine-tenths of the private 
dwellings of our city, although in saying so 
I no doubt incur the displeasure of the mass 
of ladies who set themselves up as criteri- 
ons of good taste. Women of fashion es- 


| pecially believe that they possess a large 


amount of this commodity; but when you 
ask them how it was acquired, or by what 
rules they are guided, they will reply that 
it is intuitive. 

It is a very general impression that good 
taste comes naturally to gentle blood, inde- 
pendent of all training, and that while a 
young lady is acquiring the accomplish- 
ments of music and the languages, she is 
unconsciously developing that sense of the 
beautiful which will enable her not only to 
appreciate the charms of nature, but will 
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fit hee 4 to hone onmediy in @& sthetic mat- | 
ters. No doubt the discipline and refine- 
ment of a liberal education prepare one, in | 
a great measure 
sion of art studies; but there is no question 
that, however well prepared the soil, it can 
not yield fruit unless the germ be planted; 
and it is as absurd to suppose that art is in- 
digenous to even the most highly cultured 
as that one is possessed of the knowledge of 
medicine or any other abstruse science with- 
out serious study and years of preparation. 
This idea that art is a gift of nature, requir- 
ing no special training, is what has led so 
many persons of intelligence into the mis- 
taken belief that they are authorities in 
matters of taste; and it is observable that 
there is no subject upon which you may dif- 
fer from them, or even suggest a correction, 
without the hope of forgiveness, until you 
touch them here. People are usually most 
sensitive upon subjects concerning which 
they assume knowledge while they are real- 
ly ignorant. They usually, in a self-suffi- 
cient tone, pronounce themselves competent 
to decide upon all matters, except, perhaps, 
law and medicine. 

We have already, in a former chapter, al- 
luded to the want of taste manifested in 
color decoration, and we now wish to call 
attention to some of the prevailing errors as 
to furnishing. Dickens, in his description 
of the Veneering family, stated that their 
character assimilated with that of their fur- 
niture—* they smelt too much of the work- 
_Shop, and their surface was a trifle sticky.” 
This might apply to much of the modern 
furniture. It appears thin, “shammy,” and 
new, and, like the Veneerings themselves, is 
adapted to a new society of the mushroom 
order. It is pitiable to see those honest 
men, who are respected and revered in their 
business circles, made to play the part of 
buffoon by their wives and daughters, who, 
like Mrs. Potiphar, believe that, because they 
have become rich, they are entitled to move 
in “our best society.” The height of their 
ambition appears to be a span-new house 
in a fashionable quarter of the town, to 
make all the display which money can af- 
ford, and see that they are not outdone in 
the elegance of their entertainments nor 
the richness of their appointments. They 
dash into an element fer which they are en- 
tirely unfitted, and show themselves to the 
worst possible advantage. After procuring 
the most showy house they can find—one 
of those built by the yard by some enter- 
prising speculator, who, like the parties we 
have just described, fancies he knows what 
is exactly the thing—then the furnishing 
becomes the all-absorbing question; and 
the poor man who has labored the best 
years of his life, to obtain for himself only 
discomfort, and in his old age is forced to 
enter a field in which he has had no expe- 











», for the ready comprehen- | 


rience, is dragge d here and there, from up- 
| holsterers’ to china shops, in order to pre- 
pare for his first lesson in being fashionable. 

First comes the matter of carpets; and 
| how can Madame or Angelina decide upon 
| the best pattern when bale after bale is be- 
|ing unrolled by the indefatigable salesman, 
| whose only variation in their praises is that 
|the last surpasses any he has previously 
|shown; and while they listen to his cease- 
less strain that one piece is “unique,” an- 
other “striking,” ete., the bewildered wom- 
en look from the Brussels to the Tapestry, 
from the Persian to the Axminster, until! 
their eyes are fairly dazzled by their ka- 
leidoseopic hues. All this while Paterfa- 
milias, wearied with the endless rounds, and 
disgusted from the beginning at having to 
leave his plain but comfortable home in 
| Rutgers Street, has stood in patient waiting, 
and, anxious to bring the matter to an issue, 
says, “ Take the rose pattern,” the very one 
that Angelina a moment before had decried 
as “a fright.” The uncertainty is brought 
to an end, however, by the clerk’s asserting 
that Mrs. V has ordered the Axminster 
for her parlor, and the Persian for her bou- 
doir ; and as this lady is the acknowledged 
leader of the society into which our new 
friends have effected their entrance, the mat- 
ter is concluded, and the salesman marches 
off in triumph. 

In this manner is selected most of the fur- 
niture throughout. To pronounce a thing 
“new” or in the “height of the fashion” 
seems sufficient to procure its instant se- 
lection; and the false styles of various 
countries and different ages are mixed up 
promiscuously, showing ignorance and bad 
taste. 

Although it may seem heresy in one born 
and bred in New York to draw comparisons 
disparaging to his native city, I must say 
that in New England, and especially in Bos- 
ton, art education is very far in advance. 
One mark of its progress is the erection, by 
a number of public-spirited citizens, of a spa- 
cious museum of rich and imposing archi- 
tecture—not far from its kindred academy, 
the Institute of Technology—to which the 
public may have free access, and receive in- 
struction in every branch of illustrative and 
practical art. It contains valuable collec- 
tions of antique works. The well-lighted 
galleries are hung with many elegant paint- 
ings, and the library is supplied with choice 
art publications. There are also apartments 
for drawing and modeling, and a large lect- 
ure-room. It is intended to make this serve 
in Boston the purposes fulfilled by the South 
Kensington Museum in England. 

Perhaps no industry has suffered more | 
from the want of technical education in our 
country than the building arts; and although 
the profession of architecture has shown 
great progress in the last ten years, the art- 
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ist has been so lamely seconded by the work- 
men as sadly to fail of the execution of his 
design. Until recently it has been next to 
an impossibility to find art workmen; but 
the necessity becoming so great, we have 
been compelled to import artificers from 
abroad. The influence of their introduction 
has been already greatly felt, and some gen- 
uine work is now beginning to appear. It 
is natural to suppose, however, that but few 
of these would come to a new country when 
their talents are so much better appreciated 
at home, and the result is, that only the in- 
ferior mechanics are willing to emigrate ; 
nor do these meet with much encourage- 


manufacturers that whatever is not in suffi- 
ciently good taste for the home market wil! 
do for the United States. 

It is not upon mere fancied refinement 
that an institution like that of Boston, above 
alluded to, would produce an effect ; but its 
influence has actually a commercial value, 
as the experience of France will show, where 

| the science of art has merged into every 
branch of its manufacture. The consequence 
is that France, notwithstanding the recent 
ravages it has sustained, is to-day in a bet- 
ter commercial position than any other na- 
tion, for all its manufacture is of such artist- 
ic character that it holds a mortgage upon 
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ment, as our people have been so poorly edu- 
cated in such matters that they find good 
work but lightly estimated. 

I remember going to a paper-hanging es- 
tablishment a short time ago, the proprietor 
of which, while showing me some designs 
from the famous Morris Company, of London, 
mentioned that the public taste was at so 
low anebb in this country that it offered but 
little inducement for their importation. He 
remarked that the Americans were improv- 


ing in this direction, however; that a few | 


years ago only the worst designs of the 
ropean market passed current. As an 
ample of this, he stated that formerly the 
figures were so large that it was not an un- 
usual thing to do away with an important 


Eu- 
ex- 


door to avoid interfering with the pattern. | 


It has become proverbial among European 


| other countries, and all the world is com- 
pelled to trade there. 
| Our own Board of Trade is beginning to 
realize this, and it is now in correspondence 
with Professor Walter Smith, State director 
of art education in Massachusetts, as a pre- 
liminary step toward memorializing the 
Legislature in regard to the necessity of 
a similar institution in New York. The 
benefits accruing from such an establish- 
ment are incalenlable, not only to the 
wealthy, who might visit it for pleasure, 
but to the mechanic, who would have the 
|advantage of evening schools. There the 
painter would be instructed in the harmo- 
| nious blending of colors, and the principles 
of design practiced am*ng various countries 
of all ages—a form of education equally use- 
| ful to the designer of carpets, draperies, and 
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furniture. There the carver—who, perhaps, 
is well enough able to chisel out an ordina- 
ry Corinthian capital, with its eternal acan- 
thus, but who would utterly fail to conceive 
¢ or execute the spirited and ever-varying 
forms of Gothic scroll or leaf work—would 
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Fi@. 1.—HIGH-BACKED OHAIR. 





have eye and hand taught to appreciate 
and work out with feeling and power those | 


graceful lines whose beauty is ever fresh. | 


iti g 4 The plasterer might there acquire the sub- | 
tle touch of the artistic moulder; the fresco | 
# painter would there learn the “ grammar of | 


ornament ;” the very stone-cutters would 


be developed into young Ruskins; and the | 
millennium of art might be speedily expect- | 
ed. The cabinet-maker, the glass stainer, 
the potter, all are nurtured in the love of 
the beautiful by our lyceum; but simply to 
enumerate the various trades which would 
reap its benefits would occupy more space 
: than we can well spare, and it should be re- 
membered, as I have already mentioned, that 
the advantases of such schools are, in the 
end, returned to the patrons themselves, 
H from the ir.netus given to arts of every kind. 
In furniture the element of use stands 

first, and intimately connected with this is 

be the quality of durability. The carpenter is 





meer 


i 4 compelled to do honest work, to select the 
ei | . y best and strongest materials; but with the 
iv ee cabinet-maker deception is easy, and has 
uh) ei ps become habitual. It is really as important 


that our chairs should hold together as that 
our walls should stand firm. A cabinet or 
a sideboard should be of as durable mate- 
rials and should be as honestly constructed 
4 as a piano, the only difference being that 
frailty in the one case is conspicuously’ ab- 
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| jackass flaunting in the lion’s skin. 


surd, while in the other the cheat is not 
ouly more practicable, but less readily de 
tected. There is no economy in purchasing 
flimsy furniture. An article that will las; 
one’s lifetime costs no more than the many 
worthless ones that take its place. ; 

One branch on which art knowledge has 
a special bearing is the treatment of wood. 
A great evil is a want of honesty in its ren- 
dering. Veneering, graining, and marble 
izing are shams which ought never to lx 
tolerated. There is really no great advan- 
tage in veneered furniture, as ordinarily, at 
a little extra cost, it may be procured of 


| solid material, and the idea of covering an 


inferior wood with one of a more expensive 
character is like Asop’s comparison of the 
Ther 


can be no objection to furniture simply 


| painted; flat colors, if treated in harmony, 


while looking extremely well, have the pow- 
er of producing effects which can not be at- 
tained in the plain wood. Staining is also 
av acmirable treatment, as it brings out tle 


| grain, and, when relieved by certain lines 
| of eclor, has a pleasing effect. 


The arch, a most ingenious contrivance, 


| affording the means of spanning a large 
| Space with small pieces, at the same time 


having great strength, is of the utmost util- 
ity in building; but in articles of furniture, 
where we have no wide space to span, and 
where wood possesses all the strength re- 
quired, the use of the arch is evidently mis- 
placed. The folly of this becomes the more 





FIG. 2.—SUBSTITUTE FOR A OURVED BAOK. 


apparent when we observe that the wooden 
arch is generally composed of a single piece, 
instead of a number of small ones, and that 
in order to form it the wood must be eut 
across the grain throughout the greater 
portion of its length, whereby its strength 
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FIG. 3, —SHOWING WOOD OURVED BY STEAM. 


is materially diminished. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the practice of imitating 
in one material a mode of construction which 
is only legitimate in another, and of neg- 
tecting to avail ourselves of the particular 
method of utilizing a substance which se- 
cures a maximum of desirable results. 

The scroll principle has hitherto been 
exceedingly popular among upholsterers. 
They have drawn largely from the Louis 
Quatorze period, in which scroll-work seem- 
ed one of the leading features. This style 
of ornament, in moderation, did well enough. 
It is supposed that it was originally intend- 
ed for conventional foliage ; but it seems to 
have struck the peculiar vein of the cabinet- 
maker, and mechanical appliances, in the 
shape of jig-saws and carving machines, 
have been invented to assist in develeping 
these monstrosities, until in their present 
state, as Sir Charles Eastlake aptly remarks, 
they resemble a conglomeration of capital 
G’s. They seem to imagine, as Hogarth pro- 
nounced a curve to be the line of beauty, it 
must necessarily be employed, irrespective 
of constructive principles. It is evident 
that a curved chair leg, for instance, must 
be across the grain, rendering the structure 
weak, as we have before explained. 

In Fig. 1 we have attempted to remedy 
this by showing one we think of equally 
beautiful design, and carried out construct- 
ively. The inconvenience of these curves 
is not the less apparent. Take, for exam- 
ple, that of the back of a sofa, which is man- 
ifestly uncomfortable, as it makes it too 


to accommodate the shoulders. 
a chair back may be somewhat excusable, as 
it is better adapted to the back of the sit- 


| displayed. Asan 


| panels and orna- 
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ter; yet, as in Fig. 2,it may be seen that this 
adjustment can be attained in harmony with 
true principles, and it at the same time 
commends itself by the honest manner in 
which it is carried out. 

This distortion of the contour is what is 
called “shaping,” and seems to pervade the 
general design of our modern furniture. 
The backs of sideboards, drawing-room ta- 
bles, legs of pianos, marble mantels, and ar- 
ticles in general of household use have all 
fallen victims to this mania, to that extent 
that it is not to be wondered at that the 
people themselves have become satiated 
with this unwholesome fashion. 

There is, sometimes, objection 
straight work on account of its apparent 
stiffness. If curves are thought necessary, 
they may sometimes be effected by bending 
the grain, of which Fig. 3 is an example. 
This is accomplished by steaming the wood, 
which, after hardening, is supposed to retain 
its shape, and some very beautiful curved 
effects have been produced in this manner 
without violating the nature of the fibre. 

Perhaps one of the most seductive de- 
vices for cultivating bad taste is the art of 
gluing, without 
which sophistry 
veneering would 
never have been 
invented. By this 
system, too, the 
cabinet - maker 
has been enabled 
tostick on mould- 
ings, carvings, 
and raised pan- 
els in a manner 
which never 
could have been 
accomplished by 
natural means. 
By natural means 
I mean that all 
these should be 
cut in the solid 
wood, and not 
tacked or glued 
on, but the wood 
should be treat- 
ed simply as it 
grows, and its na- 
ture in all cases 


made to 





example of this 
I have shown a 
stair newel (Fig. 
4) in which the 





ment are worked 


/out of the solid 
high in one place and too low in another | 
A curve in | 


wood. 

Another article 
of furniture in ___|! 
which nearly ev- 


1... 


FIG. 4.—STAIR NEWELL. 
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be constructed on le- 
gitimate principles, 
whereas usually the 
scroll-shaping, ma- 
chine - carving, and 
glued panels run 
riot, the cracks, fis- 
sures, screw heads, 
and other imperfec- 
tions are filled up 
with putty, and the 
whole is smeared 
over with shellac or 
polish, ostensibly to 
give it brightness, 
but in reality to con- 
ceal its flaws. This 
system certainly has 
the advantage of 
cheapness, where de- 
fective wood and 
worse workmanship 
may be hidden with 
a coat of varnish; 
but, like the man 
whose respectabili- 


| I Ht) ty is all on the sur- 
| bt —— eins ee i face, it is a question 
} [= = = SS +=whether the deceit 
| FIG. 5.—SIDEBOARD WITH STAMPED LEATHER ORNAMENTATION, will outwear the 
honest and snbstan- 
ery principle of bad taste is illustrated is | tial creation. In the present design the 

i the modern sideboard. As animprovement|carvings and mouldings are not only 
te a upon this, we offer in Fig. 5 a design show- | worked out in the solid wood, but the ab- 
uf ing how this useful piece of furniture may ’ sence of screws and glue is apparent, and 
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FIG. 6.—MARBLE MANTBL. 
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stout wooden pins and tenon joints are sub- | 
stituted. | 
We must especially condemn that append- | 
age usually considered so indispensable to 
this piece of furniture, the marble top. A 
sideboard is intended for the deposit of glass 
and delicate china. Now the idea of having 
these frail works of art banged down on this 
unyielding piece of adamant is something 
revolting in these days of sympathy with 
ceramic art. Marble tops were originally 
intended to protect the wood-work from the 
dampness caused by the water dripping from 
an ice pitcher, having the effect of spotting 
the varnish and blistering the veneer. With 
solid wood no such precaution is necessary ; | 
and when this is used, let it be covered with | 
a soft cloth to act as a cushion for these frag- | 
ile ornaments. The custom of displaying 
fine china in our rooms as works of art sug- 
gests the propriety of providing shelves on 
the principle of an étagére over the sideboard 
and mantel-piece, which may be covered and 
backed with leather. This, if of a color com- 
plementary to the delf, forms an agreeable 
background. Stamped leather is to be had | 
of very ornamental designs, and if the spaces 
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FIG. 8.—SOREEN PANEL. 


underneath the shelves are treated on a cove 
plan, resembling that of a canopy, they pre- 
sent a very attractive appearance, as shown 
in Figs. 5 and 7. 

In regard to marble mantels we have not 
so much objection to offer, for if they are in 
reality fraime-works to a fire-place where a 
real fire is to be built, they are preferable, 
as the heat is apt to 
damage one of wood. 
The most we can say 
against them is the 
utter poverty usual- 
ly exhibited in their 
design; yet marble 
as a material for this 
purpose is entitled 
to much respect. 

In Fig. 6 I have 
prepared a design 
for a marble mantel 
somewhat elaborate 
in character, the 
style being that 
common in the six- 
teenth century. 

Fig. 7 is also exe- 
cuted from one of 
my designs, and 
shows a wooden 
mantel of the same 
period, over which 
shelves are arranged 
for knickknacks. In 
this, it will be ob- 
served, the stone 
border around the 
fire-place projects 
beyond the wood- 
work, shielding it 
completely from the 
fire. This border is 
continued as a cop- 
ing around the 
hearth, serving the 
purpose of a fender. 
We are especially 
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FIG. 9,—SOME EXAMPLES OF MODERN UPIOLSTERY. 


happy by this arrangement to defeat the in- | again illumine the hearth, around which lit- 
variable and determined aim of the carpet | erally we may form our social circle. We 
man, of running the Brussels over the hearth | can hardly expect to revive, in these days 
of anthracite, the delightful old custom of 
wood fires; still, fire-dogs need not be dis- 
|carded. A clever idea is now in vogue of a 
| grate for burning soft coal, in shape some 
| thing like a basket, which is set on the and- 
| irons in the same manner as we would adjust 
| a back log, which may be lifted off any time 
that a wood fire is preferred. 
| The ancient crane has also its tender as- 
| sociations. I remember seeing a very pic- 
| turesque effect, in the studio of one of our 
| New York artists, of a three-cornered basket, 
| suspended from the crane, in which a genia! 
| fire was blazing. 

These fire-places were very common in 
| this country about the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and may yet be found in some of the 
old colonial houses; and at this time of Cen- 
tennial reminiscences it would seem a fit- 
ting tribute to revive the fashions of those 
“good old colony days,” and see once more 
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' Fig. 10.—A CHAIR OF THE NEW SCHOOL. the wainseoted chamber of the ancient man- 
: or-house, with oaken floors and the tradi- 
ii —a sy8tem worthy the inspiration of the | tional old chimney-piece with the quaint 
' upholsterer, showing an utter contempt for | pictorial tiles around its border. These 
! j any thing like open fires. scenes have been the theme of many artists 


- To speak of “our 

firesides” seems ab- 
hi : surd in these days 
of furnaces. If we 
have a fire-place at 
all, it seldom has a 
& * tire in it, and is fre- 





i quently put up as 
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ind poets of the present century, prominent | 
among whom is Mr. E. Wood Perry, whose 
yictures are mostly drawn from real life. 
One of these, entitled “ Fireside.Stories,” we 
have taken the liberty of engraving. 

We might, while on the subject of fire- 
places, mention that in the library or sit- 
ting-room the mantel should be placed on 
the side opposite the windows, so that when 
facing the fire the reader’s back may be to- 
ward the light; but in a dining-room it is 
preferable at the end rather than at the side 
of the room, for, unless this apartment is 
more than the ordinary width, it is apt to} 
bring the back of the guest too near the | 
fire, and at the same time interfere with | 
the progress of the waiter. 

Screens can often be employed with great 
advantage as well as effect, and I give an 
illustration of one in Fig. 6, the panels of | 
which are filled up with embroidery, con- 
sisting of flowers and birds. Fig. 8 is one 
of these panels on a larger scale. 

Heretofore it has been the custom to| 
change our furniture with every change of 
fashion, as a lady would her bonnet; but 
reviving the styles prevalent at the times of 
our ancestors may induce some of the lineal 
descendants of Puritan and Knickerbocker 
to bring down from the garret some of the 
long -discarded and forgotten heir-looms, 
and as at the present Lady Washington tea | 
parties our belles are adorning themselves 
in dresses and jewels worn by their grand- 
mothers at the receptions of Washington 
and Lafayette, so, too, it might be appropri- 
ate to give the chairs in which the fathers 
of the republic sat a place of honor in our 
drawing-rooms, which might put to blush 
some of the meretricious upholstery of an 
age of perverted taste. Take, for example, 
the sofa and chair, as shown in Fig.9, which | 
are a fair type of modern extravagance, and | 
we think in violation of all correct princi- 
ples and good taste, and not only have they 
the appearance of weakness, but are fre- 
quently unfit to stand ordinary usage for | 
any length of time. Figs. 10 and 11 are of- | 
fered as specimens of the reformed school in 
contrast to Fig. 9. 

These magnificent instruments of torture, 
too delicate for use, too uncomfortable for | 
repose, foster the idea of shutting up our| 
drawing-rooms, except on state occasions, | 
when the conventionalities of the reigning | 
society are carried out in a formal and cere- | 
monious manner. When the entertainment 
is over, much to the relief of both hosts and 
guests, the grand room is again closed, and 
the family seek more home-like apartments | 
in a less pretentious portion of the hetits, | 
where perhaps some of the ancestral ma- 
hogany is still in use. 

In some sections of this country, where 
certain peculiarities of style have for many 
years prevailed, and seem to have stamped 
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their impression upon the buildings, it seems 
ridiculous to introduce something utterly 
new and foreign. For example, in Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey there 
are distinctive local expressions of a thor- 
oughly vernacular character, and if these 
idiosyncrasies can be accepted by the archi- 
tect, they may frequently be rendered in a 
very satisfactory manner, and when their 


| work is completed, it will seem to feel at 


home amidst the surroundings of its own 
In accordance with this idea, I 
give on page 219 an illustration of a din- 
ing-room prepared by me for Mr. Lawrence 
Waterbury, of Westchester. The style is 
taken from that of the last century, and is 
characteristic of some of the old mansions 
built in that vicinity prior to the Revolu- 


| tion. 


Stained glass with legendary decorations 
is employed in the windows, and the walls 
and ceilings are treated in harmonious col- 
The floor is of inlaid woods, with rugs 
of Oriental pattern. The dado is of Indian 
matting, which gives a certain warmth and 
softness to the room, and seems to take the 
place of porcelain without that appearance 
of rigidity which tile or marble is apt to 
produce. The sideboard and fire-place, more 
fully illustrated in Figs. 5 and 7, are in ac- 
cord with the rest of the fittings, and are 
types of the Jacobean period, common in 
New York in the time when “the valiant 
Peter” governed the enterprising colony of 
New Amsterdam. 

We know that high-back chairs have 
been frequently condemned on the ground 
that they are old-fashioned and barbaious, 
That 
they are old-fashioned and contrary to re- 
cent ideas I will admit; but that they are 
barbarous and unfit for modern usage I dis- 
pute. There is something home-like and 
comfortable in these high backs, as if they 


| were meant to lean upon, without depend- 
| ing entirely upon our spinal column for sup- 


port. Especially in dining-rooms do they 
seem to give a sense of protection, not only 
from currents of air, but from accidents and 
intrusion on the part of the waiter; for 
which reason I would recommend that 
shown in Fig. 1, which is the same as that 
shown in dining-room interior. 

There is no great necessity for the dining 
table to be of an elaborate design, as it is 
generally hidden by a cover, but its con- 
struction is a matter of much importance. 
A table standing on four legs is to be rec- 
ommended in preference to that known as 
the pedestal style, having but one support in 
the centre. This not only suggests a sense 
of insecurity, but is aesthetically wrong ; for 
this pedestal, when used in the ordinary ex- 
tension-table, must be cut in two, showing 
two incomplete standards, when the table is 
extended. Now, this enormity is only en- 
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dured from the fact that custom sanctions 
it; but regarding it from an artistic point 
of view, it is as bad as if a piano leg were 
divided in the centre. If, therefore, we are 
compelled to have these “ telescopic” tables, 
let them, by all means, have four legs, and 
the evil is modified to some extent. Mr. 
Eastlake, with justice, we think, condemns 
tiiese rattle-traps altogether as unconstruc- 
tional, and recommends the old system of 
two tables, fitted with flap leaves, placed 
end to end when dinner parties are given, 
the smaller of which might at other times 


stand against the wall. Square tables we 
consider preferable to round, as from these 
the cloth hangs in more graceful folds, and 
the corners are valuable for room. 

Dining-rooms, as a general thing, should 
be treated dark, so that their walls may form 
an agreeable background against which the 
table with its viands may have prominence, 
A white table-cloth is usually too glaring in 
its effect, and out of keeping with the sur- 
roundings. A cream tint, for general pur- 
pose, does better, and conveys a feeling of 
harmony and repose. 








A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ HE Golden Star,” Homburg, was a hum- 
ble hotel, not used by gay gamblers, 
but by modest travelers. 

At two o’clock, 8th June, 1870, there were 
two strangers in the salle a manger, seated at 
small tables a long way apart, and wholly 
absorbed in their own business. 

One was a lady, of about twenty-four 
years old, who, in the present repose of her 
features, looked comely, sedate, and woman- 
ly, but not the remarkable person she real- 
ly was. Her forehead high and white, but 
a little broader than sculptors affect; her 
long hair, coiled tight in a great many 
smooth snakes upon her snowy nape, was 
almost flaxen, yet her eyebrows and long 
lashes not pale, but a reddish-brown; her 
gray eyes large and profound; her mouth 
rather large, beautifully shaped, amiable, 
and expressive, but full of resolution; her 
chin a little broad, her neck and hands ad- 
mirably white and polished. She was an 
Anglo-Dane—her father English. 

If you ask me what she was-doing, why 
—hunting; and had been, for some days, in 
all the inns of Homburg. She had the visit- 
ors’ book, and was going through the names 
of the whole year, and studying each to see 
whether it looked real or assumed. Inter- 
spersed were flippant comments and verses, 
adapted to draw a smile of amusement or 
contempt; but this hunter passed them all 
over as nullities; the steady pose of her 
head, the glint of her deep eye, and the set 
of her fine lips showed a soul not to be di- 
verted from its object. 

The traveler at her back had a map of the 
district, and blank telegrams, one of which 
he filled in every now and then, and scrib- 
bled a hasty letter to the same address. He 
was a sharp-faced, middle-aged man of busi- 
ness; Joseph Ashmead, operatic and theat- 
rieal agent—at his wits’ end: a female sing- 
er at the Homburg Opera had fallen really 
ill; he was commissioned to replace her, 
and had only thirty hourg to do it in. So 


was hunting can never be known, unless 
she should choose to reveal it. 

Karl, the waiter, felt bound to rouse these 
abstracted guests and stimulate their appe- 
tites. He affected, therefore, to look on them 
as people who had not yet breakfasted, and 
tripped up to Mr. Ashmead with a bill of 
fare, rather scanty. 

The busiest Englishman can eat, and Ash- 
mead had no objection to snatch a mouth- 
ful; he gave his order in German with an 
English accent. But the lady, when appeal- 
ed to, said, softly, in pure German, “I will 
wait for the table @héte.” 

“The table @héte! It wants four hours to 
that.” 

The lady looked Karl full in the face, and 
said, slowly and very distinctly, “Then, I 
—will—wait—four—houts.” 

These simple words, articulated firmly, 
and in a contralto voice of singular volume 
and sweetness, sent Karl skipping ; but their 
effect on Mr. Ashmead was more remarkable: 
he started up from his chair, with an excla- 
mation, and bent his eyes eagerly on the 
melodious speaker. He could only see her 
back hair and her figure; but apparently 
this quick-eared gentleman had also quick 
eyes, for he said, aloud, in English, “ Her 
hair, too—it must be;” and he came hur- 
riedly toward her. She caught a word or 
two, and turned and saw him. “Ah!” said 
she, and rose, but without taking her hand 
from the book. 

“Tt is!” cried Ashmead. “It is!” 

“Yes, Mr. Ashmead,” said the lady, color- 
ing a little, but in pure English, and with a 
composure not easily disturbed; “it is Ina 
Klosking.” 

“ What a pleasure!” cried Ashmead; “and 
what asurprise! Ah, madam, I never hoped 
to see you again. When I heard you had 
left the Munich Gpera so sudden, I said, 
‘There goes one more bright star, quenched 
forever. And you to desert us—you, the 
risingest singer in Germany !” 

“Mr. Ashmead !” 

“You can’t deny it. You know you were.” 





he was hunting—a singer. What the lady 











The lady, thus made her own judge, seem- 




















ed to reflect a moment, and said, “I was a 
well-grounded musician, thanks to my par- 
ents; I was a very hard-working singer; 
and I had the advantage of being support- 
ed in my early career by a gentleman of 
judgment and spirit, who was a manager 
at first, and brought me forward, afterward 
a popular agent, and talked managers into 
a good opinion of me.” 

“Ah, madam,” said Ashmead, tenderly, 
“it is a great pleasure to hear this from 
you, and spoken with that mellow voice, 
which would charm a rattlesnake; but what 
would my zeal and devotion have availed, 
if you had not been a born singer ?” 

“Why—yes,” said Ina, thoughtfully ; “I 
was a singer.” But she seemed to say this, | 
not as a thing to be proud of, but only be- 
cause it happened to be true; and indeed 
it was a peculiarity of this woman that she 
appeared nearly always to think—if but for 
half a moment—before she spoke, and to 
say things, whether about herself or others, 
only because they were the truth. The 
reader, who shall condescend to bear this in 
mind, will possess some little clew to the 
color and effect of her words as spoken. 


Often, where they seem simple and common- | 


place on paper, they were weighty by their 
extraordinary air of truthfulness, as well as 
by the deep music of her mellow, bell-like 
voice. 

“Oh, you do admit that,” said Mr. Ash- 
mead, with a chuckle; “then why jump off 
the ladder so near the top? 
I know—the old story; but you might give 
twenty-two hours to love, and still spare a 
couple to music.” 

“That seems a reasonable division,” said 
Ina, naively. “But” (apologetically) “he 
was jealous.” 

“Jealous!—more shame for him! I’m 
sure no lady in public life was ever more 
discreet.” 

“No, no; he was only jealous of the pub- 
lie.” 

“And what had the poor public done ?” 

“ Absorbed me, he said.” 

“Why, he could take you to the opera, 
and take you home from the opera, and, 
during the opera, he could make one of the 
public, and applaud you as loud as the 
best.” 

“Yes, but rehearsals !—and—embracing 
the Tenor.” 

“Well, but only on the stage.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashmead, where else does one 
embrace the Tener ?” 

“And was that a grievance? Why, I'd 
embrace fifty Tenors—if I was paid propor- 
tionable.” 

“Yes, but he said I embraced one poor 
stick, with a fervor—an abandon. Well, I 
dare say I did; for if they had put a gate 
post in the middle of the stage, and it was 
in my part to embrace the thing, I should 
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have done it honestly, for love of my art, 
and not of a post. The next time I had to 
embrace the poor stick, it was all I couid 
do not to pinch him savagely.” 

“ And turn him to a counter-tenor—make 
him squeak,” 

Ina Klosking smiled for the first time. 
Ashmead too chuckled at his own wit, but 
turned suddenly grave the next moment, 
and moralized. He pronounced it desirable, 
for the interests of mankind, that a great 
and rising singer should not love out of the 
business ; outsiders were wrong-headed and 
absurd, and did not understand the true 
artist. However, having discoursed for 
some time in this strain, he began to fear it 
might be unpalatable to her; so he stopped 
abruptly, and said, ‘But there—what is 
done, is done. We must make the best of 
it: and you mustn’t think I meant to gun 
him down. He loves you in his way. He 
must be a noble fellow, or he never could 
have won such a heart as yours. He won’t 
be jealous of an old fellow like me, though 
I love you too, in my humdrum way, and 
always did. You must do me the honor to 
present me to him at once.” 

Ina stared at him, but said nothing. 

“Oh,” continued Ashmead, “I shall be 
busy till evening; but I will ask him and 
you to dine with me at the Kursaal, and 
then adjourn to the Royal Box. You area 
Queen of Song, and that is where you and 
he shall sit, and nowhere else.” 

Ina Klosking was changing color all this 

time, and cast a grateful but troubled look 
on him. “My kind old faithful friend!” 
| said she; then shook her head. “No, we 
are not to dine with you; nor sit together 
| at the opera in Homburg.” 
Ashmead looked a little chagrined. “So 
| be it,” he said, dryly. “ But, at least, intro- 
;duce me to him. Il try and overcome his 
| prejudices.” 

“Tt is not even in my power to do that.” 

“Oh, I see. I’m not good enough for 
him,” said Ashmead, bitterly. 
| “You do yourself injustice, and him too,” 
| said Ina, courteously. 

“Well, then ?” 
| “My friend,” said she, deprecatingly, “he 
| is not here.” 

“Not here? That is odd. Well, then, 
| you will be dull till he comes back. Come 
| without him, at all events, to the opera.” 

She turned her tortured eyes away. 
have not the heart.” 

This made Ashmead lcok at her more at- 
tentively. ‘Why, what is the matter?” 
said he. “You are in trouble. I declare 
you are trembling, and your eyes are filling. 
My poor lady—in Heaven’s name, what is 
the matter ?” 

“Hush,” said Ina; “not so loud.” Then 
she looked him in the face a little while, 

blushed, hesitated, faltered, and at last laid 
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one white hand upon her bosom, that was|me. He lost a fortune while we were to- 
beginning to heave, and said, with patient | gether, and I do really believe he is ruined. 
dignity, “ My old friend—I—am—deserted.” | poor dear.” 
Ashmead suppressed all signs of ill tem. 
Ashmead looked at her with amazement | per, and asked, grimly, “ Did he quarrel with 
and ineredulity. “ Deserted !” said he, faint- | you then ?” 
ly. “*You—deserted !” “Oh no! he never said an unkind word 
“Yes,” said she, “deserted ; but perhaps | to me; and I was not always so forbearing, 
not forever.” Her noble eyes filled to the | for I passed months of torment. I saw that 
brim, and the tears stood ready to run over. | affection, which was my all, gliding gradu- 
“Why, the man must be an idiot!” shout-| ally away from me: and the tortured will 
ed Ashmead. cry out. I am not an ungoverned woman, 
“Hush! not so loud. That waiter is list-| but sometimes the agony was intolerable, 
ening: let me come to your table.” and I complained. Well, that agony, I long 
She came and sat down at his table, and | for it back; for now I am desolate.” 
he sat opposite her. They looked at each| “Poor soul! How could a man have the 
other. He waited for her to speak. With | heart to leave you? how could he have the 
all her fortitude, her voice faltered under | face ?” 
the eye of sympathy. “Oh, he did not do it shamelessly. He 
“You are my old friend,” she said. ‘“Tll| left me for a week, to visit friends in En- 
try and tell you all.” But she could not all| gland. But he wrote to me from London. 
in a moment, and the two tears trickled over | He had left me at Berlin. He said that he 
and ran down her cheeks; Ashmead saw | did not like to tell me before parting, but I 
them, and burst out, “The villain! the vil-| must not expect to see him for six weeks; 





lain !” 

“No, no,” said she, “do not call him that. 
I could not bear it. Believe me, he is no| 
villain.” Then she dried her eyes, and said, | 
resolutely, “If I am to tell you, you must | 
not apply harsh words to him. They would 
close my mouth at once, and close my heart.” 

“T won’t say a word,” said Ashmead, sub- 
missively ; “so tell me all.” 

Ina reflected a moment, and then told her 
tale. Dealing with longer sentences, she 
now betrayed her foreign half. 

“Being alone so long,” said she, “has 
made me reflect move than in all my life be- 
fore, and I now understand many things 
that at the time I could not. He to whom 
I have given my love, and resigned the art 
in which I was advancing—with your assist- 
ance—is by nature impetuous and incon- 
stant. He was born so; and I the opposite. 
His love for me was too violent to last for- 
ever in any man, and it soon cooled in him, 
because he is inconstant by nature. He was 
jealous of the public: he must have all my 
heart and all my time, and so he wore his 
own passion out. Then his great restless- 
ness, having now no chain, became too 
strong for our happiness. He pined for 
change, as some wanderers pine for a fixed 
home. Is it not strange? I, a child of the 
theatre, am at heart domestic. He, a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, born, bred, and fitted 
to adorn the best society, is by nature a 
Bohemian.” 

“One word: is there another woman ?” 

“No, not that I know of. Heaven for- 
bid!” said Ina. “But there is something 
very dreadful: there is gambling. He has 
a passion for it, and I fear I wearied him by 
my remonstrances. He dragged me about 
from one gambling place to another, and I 
saw that if I resisted, he would go without 











and he desired me to go to my mother, in 
Denmark. He would send his next letter 
to me there. Ah! he knew I should need 
my mother when his second letter came. 
He had planned it all, that the blow might 
not kill me. He wrote to tell me he was a 
ruined man, and he was too proud to let me 
support him: he begged my pardon for his 
love, for his desertion, for ever having cross- 
ed my brilliant path like a dark cloud. He 
praised me, he thanked me, he blessed me; 
but he left me: it was a beautiful letter; 
but it was the death-warrant of my heart. 
I was abandoned.” 

Ashmead started up and walked very 
briskly, with a great appearance of busi- 
ness requiring vast dispatch, to the other 
end of the salle; and there, being out of 
Ina’s hearing, he spoke his mind to a can- 
dlestick with three branches: “ D—n him! 
Heartless, sentimental scoundrel, d—n him! 
D—n him!” 

Having relieved his mind with this pious 
ejaculation, he returned to Ina at a reason- 
able pace, and much relieved, and was now 
enabled to say, cheerfully: “Let us take a 
business view of it. He is gone—gone of 
his own accord. Give him your blessing— 
I have given him mine—and forget him.” 

“Forget him! Never while I live. Is 
that your advice? Oh, Mr. Ashmead! and 
the moment I saw your friendly face I said 
to myself, ‘I am no longer alone: here is 
one that will help me.’” 

“ And so I will; you may be sure of that,” 
said Ashmead, eagerly. “ What is the busi- 
ness ?” 

“The business is, to find him. That is 
the first thing.” 

“But he is in England.” 

“Oh no; that was eight months ago. He 
could not stay eight months in any coun- 
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trv: besides, there are no gambling houses| “And do mea good turn into the bargain ?” 
there.” | “Ts it possible? can I be so fortunate ?” 
“ And have you been eight months search- | “Yes; and, as you say, it is a slice of luck 
ing Europe for this madman ?” to be able to kill two birds with one stone. 
“No; at first pride and anger were strong, | Why, consider—the way to recover a man is 
ind I said, ‘ Here I stay till he comes back | not to run after him, but to make kim run 
to me and to his senses.’” to you: it is like catching moths; you don’t 
“ Brava! }run out into the garden after them; you 
“Yes, but month after month went by, | light the candle and open the window, and 
carrying away my pride and my anger, and | they do the rest—as he will.” 


eaving my affection undiminished. At last “Yes, yes; but what am I to do for you ?” 
[ could bear it no longer; so, as he would | asked Ina, getting a little uneasy and sus- 
not come to his senses—” picious. 

“You took leave of yours, and came out “What, didn’t I tell you ?” said Ashmead, 
on a wild-goose chase,” said Ashmead, but | with cool effrontery. ‘“ Why, only to sing 
too regretfully to affront her. for me in this little opera, that is all.” And 


“It was,” said Ina; “I feel it. But it is | he put his hands in his pockets, and awaited 
not one now, because I have got you to as-| thunder-claps. 


sist me with your experience and ability. “ Oh, that is all, is it?” said Ina, panting 
You will find him for me, somehow or other. | a little, and turning two great reproachful 
[ know you will.” | eyes on him. 

Let a woman have ever so little guile, “That is all,” said he, stoutly. “Why, 


she must have tact, if she is a true woman.| what attracted him at first? Wasn’t it 
Now tact, if its etymology is to be trusted, | your singing, the admiration of the public, 
implies a fine sense and power of touch; the bouquets and bravas? What caught 
50, in virtue of her sex, she pats a horse | the moth once willcatch it again— moping’ 
fore she rides him, and a man before she | won’t. And surely you will not refuse to 
drives him. There, ladies—there is an in-| draw him merely because you can pull me 
dictment in two counts; traverse either of | out of a fix into the bargain. Look here: I 
them, if you can. have undertaken to find a singer by to-mor- 

Joseph Ashmead, thus delicately but ef-| row night; and what chance is there of my 
fectually manipulated, swelled with grati-| getting even a third-rate one? Why, the 
fied vanity, and said, “ You are quite right; | very hour I have spent so agreeably talking 
you can’t do this sort of thing yourself—you | to you has diminished my chance.” 


want an agent.” “Oh,” said Ina, “this is driving me into 
“Of course I do.” your net.” ; 
“Well, you have got one. Now let me “T own it,” said Joseph, cheerfully ; “I’m 


see: fifty to one, he is not at Homburg at} quite unscrupulous, because I know you will 

all. Uf he is, he most likely stays at Frank-| thank me afterward.” 

fort. He is a swell, is he not?” | “The very idea of going back to the stage 
“Swell!” said the Anglo-Dane, puzzled. | makes me tremble,” said Ina. 


“Not that I am aware of.” She was strict-| “Of course it does; and those who trem- 
ly on her guard against vituperation of her| ble succeed. In a long experience I never 
beloved scamp. knew an instance to the contrary. It is the 


“Pooh, pooh,” said Ashmead; “of course | conceited fools, who feel safe, that are in 
he is, and not the sort to lodge in Hom-| danger.” 
burg.” “ What is the part ?” 
“Then behold my incompetence!” said| “One you know—Siebel in Gounod’s 






Ina. | Faust.” 
“But the place to look for him isthe gam-| ‘ Excuse me, I do not know it.” 

bling saloon. Been there ?” “Why, every body knows it.” 
“Oh no.” “You mean every body has heard if sung. 
“Then you must.” I know neither the music nor the words, and 
“ What !—Me !—Alone ?” I can not sing incorrectly even for you.” 
“No; with your agent.” | “Oh, you can master the airs in a day, 
“Oh, my friend; I said you would find | and the cackle in half an hour.” 

him.” “T am not so expeditious. If you are se- 


“What a woman! She will have it he is| rious, get me the book—oh! he calls the po- 
in Homburg. And suppose we do find him, | et’s words the cackle !—and the music of the 
and you should not be welcome ?” part directly, and borrow me the score.” 

“T shall not be unwelcome. J shall be a| “Borrow you the score! Ah! that shows 
change.” the school you were bred in. I gaze at you 

“Shall I tell you how to draw him to} with admiration.” 

Homburg, wherever he is?” said Ashmead, “Then please don’t, for we have not a mo- 
very demurely. ment to waste. You have terrified me out 
“ Yes, tell me that.” of my senses. Fly!” 
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to be settled—salary !” 

“ As much as they will give.” 

“Of course; but give me a hint.” 

“No, no; you will get me some money, 
for lam poor. I gave all my savings to my 
dear mother, and settled her on a farm in 
dear old Denmark. But as I really sing for 
you more than for Homburg, make no diffi- 
culties. Above all, do not diseuss salary 
with me. 
do not let me hear any more about that. I 
am on thorns.” 


He soon found the director, and told him, 
excitedly, there was a way out of his pres- 
ent difficulty. Ina Klosking was in the 
town. He had implored her to return to 
the Qpera. She had refused at first; but 
he had used all his influence with her, and 
at last had obtained a half promise on con- 
ditions—a two months’ engagement, certain 
parts, which he specified out of his own 
head ; salary a hundred thalers per night, 
and a half clear benefit on her last appear- 
ance. 

The director demurred to the salary. 

Ashmead said he was mad: she was the 
German Alboni, her low notes like a trump- 
et, and the compass of a mezzo-soprano be- 
sides. 

The director yielded, and drew up the 
engagement in duplicate. Ashmead then 
borrowed the music and came back to the 
inn triumphant. He waved the agreement 
over his head, then submitted it to her. 
She glanced at it, made a wry face, and 
said, “Two months! I never dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

“Not worth your while to do it for less,” 
said Ashmead. ‘Come?’ said he, authori- 
tatively, “you have got a good bargain ey- 
ery way: so sign.” 

She lifted her head and looked at him 
like a lioness, at being ordered. 

Ashmead replied by putting the paper be- 


Settle it and draw it for me, and | 


“Yes, but before I fly there is something | sing at the opera. She must study. She 


must have a piano.” 

“But” (grimly) “she need not have 
mine.” 

“Then she must leave the hotel.” 

“Oh” (haughtily), “that is as she pleases.” 

Ashmead went to Ina Klosking in a rage 
and told her all this, and said he would 
take her to another hotel kept by a French- 
|}man: these Germans were bears. But Ing 
Klosking just shrugged her shoulders, and 
said, “ Take me to her.” 

He did so; and she said, in German. 
“Madam,I can quite understand your re- 
luctance to have your piano strummed. 
But as your hotel is quiet and respectable, 
and I am unwilling to leave it, will you per- 
mit me to play to you, and then you shall 
decide whether I am worthy to stay or not.” 

The spinster drank those mellow accents, 
colored a little, looked keenly at the speak- 
er, and, after a moment’s reflection, said, 
half sullenly, “No, madam, you are polite. 
I must risk my poor piano. Be pleased to 
come with me.” 

She then conducted them to a large un- 
occupied room on the first floor, and un- 
locked the piano, a very fine one, and in 
perfect tune. 

Ina sat down and performed a composi- 
tion then in vogue. 

“You play correctly, madam,” said the 
spinster; “but your music — what stuff! 
Such things are null. They vex the ear a 
little, but they never reach the mind.” 

Ashmead was wroth, and could hardly con- 
tain himself; but the Klosking was amused, 
and rather pleased. ‘“ Mademoiselle has pos- 
itive tastes in music,” said she; “all the 
better.” 

“Yes,” said the spinster, “most music is 
mere noise. I hate and despise forty-nine 
compositions out of fifty; but the fiftieth I 
adore. Give me something simple, with a 
little soul in it—if you can.” 

Ina Klosking looked at her, and observed 





fore her and giving her the pen. 

She cast one more reproachful glance, | 
then signed like a lamb. 

“Now,” said she, turning fretful, “I want 
a piano.” 

“You shall have one,” said he, coaxingly. | 
He went to the landlord and inquired if 
there was a piano in the house. 

“ Yes, there is one,” said he. 


voice. 

“ May I beg the use of it ?” 

“No,” said the lady; a tall, bony spin- 
ster. 
put out of tune by every body.” 

“ But this is not every body. 
want it for is a professional musician. 
of the tree. 

“The hardest struammers going.” 








| and stiff, with her arms folded. 
| her deep eyes on her, playing a liquid pre- 
lude all the time; then swelled her chest 


}and sang the old Venetian canzonet, “I 
“And it is mine,” said a sharp female | pescatore dell’ onda.” 


her age and her dress, the latter old-fash- 
ioned. She said, quietly, “ Will mademoiselle 
do me the honor to stand before me? I will 
sing her a trifle my mother taught me.” 
The spinster complied, and stood erect 
Ina fixed 


It is a small thing, 


| but there is no limit to the genius of song. 
| The Klosking sang this trifle with a voice 
|so grand, sonorous, and sweet, and, above 
“T can not have it strummed on and | all, with such feeling, taste, and purity, that 
somehow she transported her hearers to Ve- 

The lady I| netian waters, moon-lit, and thrilled them to 
Top | the heart, while the great glass chandelier 

« | kept ringing very audibly, so true, massive, 


and vibrating were her tones in that large 
“ But, mademoiselle, this lady is going to empty room. 




















At the first verse that cross-grained spin- 
ster, With real likes and dislikes, put a bony 
hand quietly before her eyes. At the last 
she made three strides, as a soldier marches, 
and fell all of a piece, like a wooden man- 
nequin, on the singer’s neck. “Take my 
piano,” she sobbed, “ tor you have taken the 
heart out of my body.” 

Ina returned her embrace, and did not 
conceal her pleasure. “TI am very proud of 
such a conquest,” said she. 

From that hour Ina was the landlady’s 
pet. The room and piano were made over 
to her, and being in a great fright at what 
she had undertaken, she studied and prac- 
ticed her part night and day. She made 
Ashmead call a rehearsal next day, and she 
came home from it wretched and almost 
hy sterical. 

She summoned her slave Ashmead; he | 
stood before her with an air of hypocritical 
submission. 

“The Flute was not at rehearsal, Sir,” said | 
she, severely, “nor the Oboe, nor the Violon- 
cello.” 

“Just like ’em,” said Ashmead, tranquilly. 

“The Tenor is a quavering stick. He is 
one of those who think that an unmanly 
trembling of the voice represents every 
manly passion.” 

“Their name is legion.” 

“The Soprano is insipid. And they are 
all imperfeet—contentedly imperfect. How 
can people sing incorrectly? It is like lying.” 

“That is what makes it socommon. He! 
he!” 

“T do not desire wit, but consolation. I 
believe you are Mephistopheles himself in 
disguise; for ever since I signed that dia- 
bolical compac: you made me, I have been 
in a State of terror, agitation, misgiving, and 
misery—and I thank and bless you for it; 
for these thorns and nettles they lacerate 
me, and make me live. They break the dull 
lethargic agony of utter desolation.” 

Then, as her nerves were female nerves, 
and her fortitude female fortitude, she gave 
way, for once, and began to ery patiently. 

Ashmead the practical went softly away, 
and left her, as we must leave her for a 
time, to battle her distractions with one 
hand, and her sorrow with the other. 


—~»>—__—— 


CHAPTER IL. 

In the Hotel Russie, at Frankfort, there 
was a grand apartment, lofty, spacious, and 
richly furnished, with a broad balcony over- 
looking the Platz, and roofed, so to speak, 
with colored sun-blinds, which softened the 
glare of the Rhineland sun to a rosy and 
mellow delight. 

In the veranda, a tali English gentleman 
was leaning over the balcony, smoking a ci- 
gar, and being made love to by a fair young 
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lady. Her light gray eyes dwelt on him in 
a Way to magnetize a man; and she purred 
pretty nothings at his ear, in a soft tone she 
reserved for males. Her voice was clear, loud, 
and rather high-pitched whenever she spoke 
to a person of her own sex: a comely En- 
glish blonde, with pale eyelashes; a keen, 
sensible girl; and not a downright wicked 
one—only born artful. This was Fanny Do- 
ver; and the tall gentleman—whose rela- 
tion she was, and whose wife she resolved 
to be in one year, three years, or ten, accord- 
ing to his power of resistance—was Har- 
rington Vizard, a Barkfordshire squire, with 
twelve thousand acres, and a library. 

As for Fanny, she had only two thousand 
pounds in all the world; so compensating 
Nature endowed her with a fair complexion, 
gray, mesmeric eyes, art, and resolution— 
qualities that often enable a poor girl to con- 
quer landed estates, with their male incum- 
brances. 

Beautiful and delicate—on the surface— 
as was Miss Dover’s courtship of her first 


| cousin once removed, it did not strike fire. 


It neither pleased nor annoyed him; it fell 
as dead as a lantern firing on an iceberg. 
Not that he disliked her, by any means. 
But he was thirty-two, had seen the world, 
and had been unlucky with women. So he 
was now a divorcé, and a declared wom- 
an-hater; railed on them, and kept them 
at arms-length, Fanny Dover included. It 
was really comical to see with what perfect 
coolness and cynical apathy he parried the 
stealthy advances of this cat-like girl, a mis- 
tress in the art of pleasing, when she chose. 

Inside the room, on a couch of crimson 
velvet, sat a young lady of rare and dazzling 
beauty. Her face was a long but perfect 
oval, pure forehead, straight nose, with ex- 
quisite nostrils, coral lips, and ivory teeth. 
But what first struck the beholder were her 
glorious dark eyes, and magnificent eyebrows 
as black as jet. Her hair was really like a 
raven’s dark purple wing. 

These beauties, in a stern character, might 
have inspired awe; the more so as her form 
and limbs were grand and statuesque for her 
age; but all was softened down to sweet 
womanhood by long silken lashes, often low- 
ered, and a gracious face that blushed at a 
word—blushed little, blushed much, blushed 
pinky, blushed pink, blushed roseate, blushed 
rosy; and, I am sorry to say, blushed crimson, 
and even scarlet, in the course of those events 
I am about to record, as unblushing as tur- 
nip, and cool as cucumber. This scale of 
blushes arose not out of modesty alone, but 
out of the wide range of her sensibility. On 
hearing of a noble deed, she blushed warm 
approbation; at a worthy sentiment, she 
blushed heart-felt sympathy. If you said a 
thing at the fire that might hurt some per- 
son at the farthest window, she would blush 
for fear it should be overheard, and cause pain. 
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In deeds, it was her pocnlinetiy to blush | “ Does it never occur to you that only fool- 


readily for matters quite outside herself, and | ish people are pleased with flatteries ?” 
to show the male observer (if any) the amaz- | 


ing sensibility, apart from egotism, that 


| 


“T have ‘heard that; but I don’t believe 
it. I know it makes me awfully happy 


sometimes adorns a young, high - minded | whenever you say a kind word of me.” 


woman, not yet hardened by the ‘world. 
This young lady was Zoe Vizard, daughter 
of Harrington’s father, by a Greek mother, 
who died when she was twelve years of age. 
Her mixed origin showed itself curiously : in 
her figure and face she was all Greek, even 
to her hand, which was moulded divinely, 
but as long and large as befitted her long, 


grand, antique arm; but her mind was North- | 


ern; not a grain of Greek subtlety in it. In- 
deed, she would have made a poor hand at 
dark deceit, with a transparent face and elo- 
quent blood, that kept coursing from her 
heart to her cheeks and back again, and 
painting her thoughts upon her counte- 
nance. 
Having 
instinct, 
to perfection, Zoe Vizard was at work—em- 
broidering. She had some flowers, and their 
leaves, lying near her on a little table, and, 
with colored silks, chenille,etc., she imitated 
each flower and its leaf very adroitly with- 
out a pattern. This was clever, and, indeed, 
rather a rare talent; but she lowered her 
head over this work with a demure, beaming 
complacency embroidery alone never yet ex- 
cited without external assistance. Accord- 
ingly, on a large stool, or little ottoman, at 
her feet, but at a respectful distance, sat a 
young man, almost her match in beauty, 
though in quite another style. 
about five feet ten, broad-shouldered, clean- 
built, a model of strength, agility, and grace. 
His face fair, fresh, and healthy-looking, his 
large eyes hazel, the crisp curling hair on 
his shapely head a wonderful brown in the 
mass, but with one thin streak of gold above 
the forehead, and all the loose hairs glitter- 
ing golden; a short-clipped mustache saved 
him from looking too feminine, yet 
hide his expressive mouth; he had white 
hands, as soft and supple as a woman’s, a 
mellow voice, and a winning tongue. 
dangerous young gentleman was gazing soft- 
ly on Zoe Vizard, and mesmerizing her, and 
purring in her ear, and she was conscious of 
his gaze, without looking at him, and was 


installed herself, with 


This | to be at the head of a female party, who are 


“That is far from proving your wisdom,” 
said Zoe; “and, instead of dwelling on my 
perfections, w hich do not exist, I wish you 
would tell me things.” 

“ What things ?” 

‘How can I tell till [hear them? Well, 
then, things about yourself.” 

“That is a poor subject.” 

“Let me be the judge.” 

“Oh, there are lots of fellows who are al- 
ways talking about themselves. Let me be 
an exception.” 

This answer puzzled Zoe, and she was si- 


lent, and put on a cold look. She was not 


| accustomed to be refused any thing reason- 


feminine | 
in a crimson couch that framed her | 


In height | 


able. 

Severne examined her closely, and saw he 
was expected to obey her. He then resolved 
to prepare, in a day or two, an autobiography 
full of details, that should satisfy Zoe’s curi- 
osity, and win her admiration and her love. 
But he could not do it all in a moment, be- 
cause his memory of his real life obstructed 
his fancy. Meantime he operated a diver- 


sion. He said, “Set a poor fellow an exam- 
ple. Tell me something about yourself; 


since I have the bad taste, and the presump- 
tion, to be interested in you, and can’t help 
it. Did you spring from the foam of the 
Archipelago? or are you descended from 
Bacchus and Ariadne ?” 

“Tf you want sensible answers, ask sen- 
sible questions,” said Zoe, trying to frown 
him down with her black brows; but her 
sweet cheek would tint itself, and her sweet 


|mouth smile and expose much intercoral 
| ivory. 


t did not | 


sipping the honey, and showed it, by seem- | 


ing more absorbed in her work than girls | 


ever really are. 

Matters, however, had not gone openly 
very far. She was still on her defense; so, 
after imbibing his flatteries demurely a long 


time, she discovered, all in one moment, thai | 


they were unwelcome. ‘ Dear me, Mr. Sev- 
erne,” said she, “ you do nothing but pay 
compliments.” 
“How can I help it, sitting here?” in- 
quired he. 
“ There, 


there,’ said she; then, quietly, 








“Well, then,” said he, “TI will ask you a 
prosaic question, and I only hope you won't 
think it impertinent. How—ever—did such 
a strangely assorted party as yours come to 
travel together? And, if Vizard has turned 
woman-hater, as he pretends, how comes he 


not all of them—” he hesitated. 

“Go on, Mr. Severne; not all of them, 
what?” said Zoe, prepared to stand up for 
her sex. 

“Not perfect. i 

“That is a very cautious statement, vent 
—there—you are as slippery as an eel, there 
is no getting hold of you. Well, never mind, 
I will set you an example of communicative- 
ness, and reveal this mystery hidden as yet 
from mankind.” 

“Speak, dread queen; thy servant hear- 
eth.” 

“Ha! ha! 
me.” 

“You only interest me,” was the soft re- 
ply. 


ha! Mr. Severne, you amuse 








Zoe blushed pink, but turned it off. “Then 
shy do you not attend to my interesting 
sarrative, instead of— Well, then, it be- 

in with my asking the dear fellow to take 
a tour, especially to Rome.” 

“You wanted to see the statues of your 
ineestors, and shame them.” 

“Much obliged; I was not quite such a 
I wanted to see the Tiber, and the 

jlosseum, and Trajan’s pillar, and the Tar- 
neian rock, and the one everlasting city that 

nds ancient and modern history together.” 

She flashed her great eyes on him, and 
he was dumb. She had risen above the re- 
vion of his ideas. Having silenced her com- 
mentator, she returned to her story. “ Well, 
dear Harrington said ‘yes’ directly. So then 
I told Fanny; and she said, ‘Oh, do take me 
with you!’ Now of course I was only too 
clad to have Fanny; she is my relation, and 
my friend.” 

“Happy girl!” 

“Be quiet, please. So I asked Harring- 
ton to let me have Fanny with us, and you 
should have seen his face. What, he travel 
with a couple of us! he said. I don’t see 
why I should tell you what the monster 
said.” 

“Oh yes, please do.” 

“You won’t go telling any body else, 
then ?” 

“Not a living soul, upon my honor.” 

“Well, then, he said”—she began to 
lush like a rose—“ that he looked on me as 
a mere female in embryo; I had not yet de- 
veloped the vices of my sex. But Fanny 
Dover was a ripe flirt, and she would set me 
flirting, and how could he manage the pair. 
In short, Sir, he refused to take us, and gave 
his reasons, such as they were, poor dear! 
Then I had to tell Fanny. Then she began 
to cry, and told me to go without her. But 
I would not do that, when I had once asked 
her. Then she clung round my neck, and 
kissed me, and begged me to be cross and 
sullen, and tire out dear Harrington.” 

“That is like her.” 

“ How do you know ?” said Zoe, sharply. 

“Oh, I have studied her character.” 

“When, pray?” said Zoe, ironically, yet 
blushing a little, because her secret meaning 
was, “ You are always at my apron-strings, 
and have no time to fathom Fanny.” 

“When I have nothing better to do; when 
you are out of the room.” 

“Well, I shall be out of-the room very 
soon, if you say another word.” 

“ And serve me right, too. Iam a fool to 
talk, when you allow me to listen.” 

“ He is incorrigible!” said Zoe, pathetical- 
ly. “Well, then, I refused to pout at Har- 
rington. It is not as if he had no reason to 
distrust women, poor dear fellow. I invited 
Fanny to stay a month with us; and, when 
once she was in the house, she soon got over 
me, and persuaded me to play sad, and show- 


oose. 
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ed me how to do it. So we wore long faces, 
and sweet resignation, and were never cross, 
but kept turning tearful eyes upon our vic- 
tim.” 

“Ha! ha! How absurd of Vizard to tell 
you that two women would be too much for 
one man!” 

“No, it was the truth; and girls are artful 
creatures, especially when they put their 
heads together. But hear the end of all our 
cunning. One day, after dinner, Harrington 
asked us to sit opposite him; so we did, and 
felt guilty. He surveyed us in silence a 
little while, and then he said: ‘My young 
friends, you have played your little game 
pretty well, especially you, Zoe, that are a 
novice in the fine arts compared with Miss 
Dover.” Histrionic talent ought to be re- 
warded; he would relent, and take us abroad, 
onone condition: there must be a chaperon 
‘All the better,’ said we hypocrites, eagerly ; 
‘and who?’ 

“<QOh, a person equal to the occasion, an 
old maid bitter against men ever 
grapes were sour. She would follow us up 
stairs, down stairs, and into my lady’s cham- 
ber. She would have an eye at the key-hole 
by day, and an ear by night, when we went 
up to bed and talked over the events of our 
frivolous day.’ In short, he enumerated our 
duenna’s perfections till our blood ran cold; 
and it was ever so long before he would tell 
us who it was—Aunt Maitland. Wescream- 
ed with surprise. They are like cat and 
dog, and never agree, except to differ. We 
sought an explanation of this strange choice. 
He obliged us. ‘It was not for his gratifica- 
tion he took the old cat, it was for us. She 
would relieve him of a vast responsibility. 
The vices of her character would prove too 
strong for the little faults of ours, which 
were only volatility, frivolity, and a propen- 
sity to flirtation,’ etc., etc., ete.” 

“T seem to hear Harrington talking,” said 
Severne. “What on earth makes him so 
hard upon women? Would you mind tell- 
ing me that?” 

“ Never ask me that question again,” said 
Zoe, with sudden gravity. 

“Well, I won’t; I'll get it out of him.” 

“Tf you say a word to him about it, I shall 
be shocked and offended.” 

She was pale and red by turns; but Sev- 
erne bowed his head with a respectful sub- 
mission that disarmed her directly. She 
turned her head away, and Severne, watch- 
ing her, saw her eyes fill. 

“ How is it,” said she, thoughtfully, and 
looking away from him, “that men leave out 
their sisters when they sum up womankind? 
Are not we women too? My poor brother 
quite forgets he has got one woman who will 
never, never desert nor deceive him; dear, 
darling fellow!” And with these three last 
words she rose, and kissed the tips of her fin- 
gers, aud waved the kiss to Vizard with that 


as as 
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free magnitude of gesture which belonged to 
antiquity: it struck the Anglo-Saxon flirt at 
her feet with amazement. Not having good 
enough under his skin to sympathize with 
that pious impulse, he first stagnated a little 
while, and then, not to be silent altogether, 
made his little, stale, commonplace comment 
on what she had told him. ‘“ Why, it is like 
a novel.” 

“A very unromantic one,” replied Zoe. 

“T don’t know that. Ihave read very in- 
teresting novels with fewer new characters 
than this: there’s a dark beauty, and a fair, 
and a duenna with an eagle eye and an aq- 
uiline nose.” 

“Hush!” said Zoe, “that is her room,” 
and pointed to a chamber door that opened 
into the apartment. 

: Oh, marvelous female instinct! 
enna in charge was, at that moment, behind 
that very door, and her eye and her ear at 
the key-hole, turn about. 

Severne continued his remarks, but in a 
lower voice. 

“Then there’s a woman-hater, and a 
hater: good for dialogue.” 

Now this banter did not please Zoe; so 
she fixed her eyes upon Severne, and said: 
“You forget the principal figure—a mysteri- 
ous young gentleman who looks nineteen, 
and is twenty-nine, and was lost sight of in 
England nine years ago. He has been trav- 
eling ever since, and wherever he went he 
flirted; we gather so much, from his aceom- 
plishment in the art; fluent, not to say vol- 
uble, at times, but no egotist; for he never 
tells you any thing about himself, nor even 
about his family, still less about the numer- 
ous affaires de coeur in which he has been en- 
gaged. Perhaps he is reserving it all for the | 
third volume.” 

The attack was strong and sudden, but it | 
failed. Severne, within the limits of his ex- | 
perience, was a consummate artist, and this | 
situation was not new to him. He cast one | 

gently reproachful glance on her, then low- 

| 
| 


The du- 


man- 


ered his eyes to the carpet, and kept them | 
there. “Do you think,” said he, in a low, 
dejected voice, “ it can be any pleasure to a 
man to relate the follies of an idle, aimless | 
life—and to you, who have given me higher | 
aspirations, and made me awfully sorry I can 
not live my whole life over again? I can’t 
bear to think of the years I have wasted,” | 
said he; “and how can I talk to you, whom | 
I reverence, of the past follies I despise? No, 
pray don’t ask me to risk your esteem. It 
is too dear to me.” | 
Then this artist put in practice a little | 
manceuvre he had learned, of compressing 
his muscles and forcing a little unwilling 
water into his eyes. So, at the end of his | 
pretty little speech, he raised two gentle, im- | 
ploring eyes, with half a tear in each of them. | 
To be sure, nature assisted his art for once ; 
he did bitterly regret, but out of pure ego- | 
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| too late. 


| cumstances, 


tism, the years he had wasted, and wished 
with all his heart he had never known any 
woman but Zoe Vizard. 

The combination of art and sincerity was 
too much for the guileless and i inexperie need 


Zoe. She was grieved at the pain she had 
given, and rose to retire; for she felt the J 
were both on dangerous ground; but, as she 
turned away, she made a little ‘de -precating 
gesture, and said, softly, ‘ Forgive me.” 
That soft tone gave Severne courage, and 
that gesture gave him an opportunity. He 
seized her hand, murmured, “ Angel of good- 
ness!” and bestowed a long, loving kiss on 
her hand that made it quiver under his lips. 
“Oh!” cried Miss Maitland, bursting into 
the room at the nick of time, yet feigning 


| amazement. 


Fanny heard the ejaculations, and whipped 
away from Harrington, into the window. 
Meantime Zoe had snatched her hand away 


| from Severne. 


But both young ladies were one moment 
The eagle eye of a terrible old 
maid had embraced the entire situation, and 
they saw she had. 

Harrington Vizard, Esq., smoked on, with 
his back to the group. But the rest were a 
picture: the mutinous face and keen eyes 
of Fanny Dover, bristling with defense, at 
the window — Zoe, blushing crimson, and 
newly started away from her too-enterpris- 
ing wooer; and the tall, thin, grim old maid, 
standing stiff, as sentinel, at the bedroom 
door, and gimleting both her charges alter- 


| nately with steel-gray orbs: she seemed like 


an owl, all eyes and beak. 


When the chaperon had fixed the situa- 
tion thoroughly, she stalked erect into the 
|room, and said, very expressively, “I am 


| afraid i disturb you.” 


Zoe, from crimson, blushed scarlet, and 
hung her head; but Fanny was ready. 

« La! aunt, ” said she, ironically, and with 
pertness infinite, “ you know you are always 
welcome. Where ever have you been all 
this time? We were afraid we had lost you.” 

Aunt fired her pistol in reply: “ I was not 
far off—most fortunately.” 

Zoe, finding that, even under crushing cir- 
Fanny had fight in her, glided 
instantly to her side, and Aunt Maitland 
opened battle all round. 

“ May L ask, Sir,” said she to Severne, with 
a horrible smile, “what you were doing 


| when I came in?” 


Zoe clutched Fanny, and both awaited Mr. 
Severne’s reply for one moment of keen anx- 
iety. 

“My dear Miss Maitland,” said that able 
young man, very respectfully, yet with a sort 
of cheerful readiness, as if he were delight- 
ed at her deigning to question him, “ to tell 


you the truth, I was admiring Miss Vizard’s 
diamond ring.” 





Fanny tittered ; Zoe blushed again at such | 
q fib and such aplomb. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Miss Maitland. 
were admiring it very close, Sir.” 

“Tt is like herself—it will bear inspec- | 
tion.” 

This was wormwood to Miss Maitland. | 
«Even in our ashes live their wonted fires ;” 
and, though she was sixty, she disliked to | 
hear a young woman praised. She bridled, 
then returned to the attack. 

“Next time you wish to inspect it, you 
had better ask her to take it off and show 
you.” 
ie. May I, Miss Maitland ?” inquired the in- 
cenuous youth. 
a liberty ?” 


“You 


moment, and she glared at him, speechless ; 
but soon recovered, and said, bitterly, “ Evi- 
dently not.” With this she turned her back 
on him rather ungraciously, and opened fire 
on her own sex. 

“ Zoe!” (sharply). 

“Yes, aunt!” (faintly). 

“Tell your brother—if he can leave off 
smoking—I wish to speak to him.” 

Zoe hing her head, and was in no hurry 
to bring about the proposed conference. 

While she deliberated, says Fanny, with 
vast alacrity, ‘I'll tell him, aunt.” 

“Oh, Fanny!” murmured Zoe, in a re- 
proachful whisper. 


“All right!” whispered Fanny, in reply, 


and whipped out on to the balcony. “ Here’s 
Aunt Maitland wants to know if you ever 
leave off smoking ;” and she threw a most 
aggressive manner into the query. 

The big man replied, composedly, “ Tell 
her I do—at meals and prayers; but I al- 
ways sleep with a pipe in my mouth—heav- 
ily insured.” 

“Well, then, you mustn’t; for she has 
something very particular to say to you, 
when you’ve done smoking.” 

“Something particular? That means 
something disagreeable. Tell her I shall be 
smoking all day to-day.” 

Fanny danced into the room, and said, 
“He says he shall be smoking all day wnder 
the circumstances.” 


Miss Maitland gave this faithful messen- | 


ger the look of a basilisk, and flounced to 
herown room. The young ladies instantly 
stepped out on the balcony, and got one on 
each side of Harrington, with the feminine 
instinct of propitiation; for they felt sure 
the enemy would tell, soon or late. 


“ What does the old cat want to talk to me | 


about ?” said Harrington, lazily, to Fanny. 
It was Zoe who replied. 


“Can’t you guess, dear?” said she, tender- | 


ly—“ our misconduct.” Then she put her 

head on his shoulder, as much as to say, 

“But we have a more lenient judge here.” 
“As if I could not see that without her as- 
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| —“that is nothing. 
| have kissed both your cheeks long before 


“ She would not think that | 


| and made you ery,” said Zoe, with calm su- 
His mild effrontery staggered her for a | 
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sistance!” said Harrington Vizard. (Puff!) 
At which comfortable reply Zoe looked very 
rueful, and Fanny burst out laughing. 

Soon after this, Fanny gave Zoe a look, 
and they retired to their rooms; and Zoe 
said she would never come out again, and 
Fanny must stay with her. Fanny felt sure 
ennui would thaw that resolve in a few hours; 
so she submitted, but declared it was absurd, 


: - acl 
and the very way to give a perfect trifle im- 


portance. 
“Kiss your hand!” said she, disdainfully 
If I was the man, Id 


this.” 
“And then I should have boxed your ears 


periority. 
So she had her way, and the deserted, 
| Severne felt dull, but was too good a general 
to show it. He bestowed his welcome com- 
| pany on Mr. Vizard, walked with him, talk- 
|ed with him, and made himself so agreeable, 
' that Vizard, who admired him greatly, said 
| to him, “ What a good fellow you are to be- 
| stow your sunshine on me! I began to be 
| afraid those girls had got you, and tied you 
| to their apron-strings altogether.” 

“Oh no!” said Severne. “They are charm- 
|ing; but, after all, one can’t do without a 
male friend: there are so few things that 
interest ladies. Unless you can talk red-hot 
| religion, you are bound to flirt with them a 
little. To be sure, they look shy—if you 
do; but, if you don’t—” 

“They are bored, whereas they only look- 
ed shy. Iknow’em. Call another subject, 
please.” 
| “Well, I will; but perhaps it may not be 
| so agreeable a one.” 

“That is very unlikely,” said the woman- 
hater, dryly. 

“Well,itis Tin. Dm rather short. You 
| see, when I fell in with you at Monaco, I 
| had no idea of coming this way: but meet- 
|ing with an old college friend—what a tie 
| college is, isn’t it? There is nothing like it. 
| When you have been at college with a man, 
| you seem never to wear him out, as you do 
| the acquaintances you make afterward.” 


“That’s very true,” said Vizard, warmly. 

“Tsn’t it? Now, for instance, if I had 
only known you of late years, I should feel 
| awtully shy of borrowing a few hundreds of 
| you—for a month or two.” 

“T don’t know why you should, old fel- 
low.” 

“T should, though. But having been at 
college together makes all the difference. I 
don’t mind telling you that I have never 
been at Homburg without taking a turn at 
the table, and I am grizzling awfully now at 
| not having sent to my man of business for 

funds.” 
“How much do you want? that is the 
| only question.” 
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“‘ Glad to hear it,” thought Severne. “Well, 
let me see, you can’t back your luck with less 
than five hundred.” 

“Well, but we have been out two months; 
I am afraid I haven’t so much left. Just let 
me see.” He took out his pocket-book, and 
examined his letter of credit. “Do you 
want it to-day ?” 

“Why, yes; Ido.” 

“Well, then, I am afraid you can only 
have three hundred. 
Herries, and funds will be here to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“All right,” said Severne. 

Vizard took him to the bank, and exhaust- 
ed his letter of credit ; then to the telegraph 
office,and telegraphed Herries to enlarge his 
credit at once. He handed Severne the 
three hundred pounds. The young man’s 
eye flashed, and it cost him an effort not to 
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het snatch them and wave them over his head 
i Mas . with joy; but he controlled himself, and took 
i ee : them like twopence half-penny. “Thank 
H Wis you, old fellow,” said he. Then, still more 


carelessly, “ Like my I O U?” 

“As you please,” said Vizard, with similar 
indifference; only real. 

After he had got the money, Severne’s con- 

versational powers relaxed—short answers, 
long reveries. 
Vizard observed, stopped short, and eyed 
him. ‘I remember something,” said he, 
‘and I am afraid you are a gambler; if you 
are, you won’t be good for much till you 
have lost that three hundred. It will be a 
dull evening for me, without you: I know 
what P’ll do—I’ll take my hen-party to the 
opera at Homburg. There are stalls to be 
got here. I'll get one for you, on the chance 
of your dropping in.” 

The stalls were purchased, and the friends 
returned at once to the hotel, to give the la- 
dies timely intimation. They found Fanny 
and Zoe seated, rather disconsolate, in the 
apartment Zoe had formally renounced. At 
sight of the stall tickets, the pair uttered 
joyful cries, looked at each other, and van- 
ished. 

“You won’t see them any more till dinner- 
time,” said Vizard. ‘They will be discuss- 
ing dress, selecting dress, trying dresses, and 
changing dresses, for the next three hours.” 
He turned round while speaking, and there 
was Severne slipping away to his own bed- 
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But I will telegraph | 





Lord Uxmoor, like Mr. Vizard, was a land- 
ed proprietor in Barkfordshire. The county 
is large, and they lived too many miles apart 
to visit; but they met, and agreed, at elec- 
tions and county business, and had a respect 
for each other. 

Meeting at Frankfort, these two found 
plenty to say to each other about home: 
and as Lord Uxmoor was alone, Vizard asked 
him to dine. “You will balance us,” said 
he; “we are terribly overpetticoated, and 
one of them is an old maid. We generally 
dine at the table @héte, but I have ordered 
dinner here to-day. We are going to the ope- 
ra at Homburg. You are not obliged to do 
that, you know. You are in for a bad din- 
ner, that is all.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Lord Uxmoor, 
“T don’t care for music.” 

“Then you deserve a statue for not pre- 
tending to love it. I adore it, for my part; 
and I wish I were going alone, for my hens 
will be sure to cackle mal a propos, and spoil 
some famous melody with talking about it, 
and who sung it in London, instead of list- 
ening to it, and thanking God for it, in deep 
silence.” 

Lord Uxmoor stared a little at this sudden 
sally, for he was unacquainted with Vizard’s 
one eccentricity, having met him only on 
county business, at which he was extra ra- 
tional, and passed for a great scholar. He 
really did suck good books as well as cigars. 

After a few more words, they parted till 
dinner-time. 





Lord Uxmoor came to his appointment, 
and found his host and Miss Maitland, whom 
he knew; and he was in languid conversa- 
tion with them, when a side door opened, 
and in walked Fanny Dover, fair and bright, 
in Cambridge blue, her hair well dressed by 
Zoe’s maid in the style of the day. Lord 
Uxmoor rose, and received his fair country- 
woman with respectful zeal: he had met her 
once before. She, too,sparkled with pleasure 
at meeting a Barkfordshire squire with a 
long pedigree, purse, and beard, three things 
she admired greatly. 

In the midst of this, in glided Zoe, and 
seemed to extinguish every body, and even 
to pale the lights, with her dark, yet sun- 
like beauty. She was dressed in a creamy- 
white satin that glinted like mother-of-pearl, 








room. 

Thus deserted on all sides, he stepped into | 
the balcony and lighted a cigar. While he 
was smoking it he observed an English gen- 
tleman with a stalwart figure and a beau- 
tiful brown beard, standing on the steps of 
the hotel. ‘“Halloo!” said he, and hailed | 
him. “Hy! Uxmoor! is that you?” 

Lord Uxmoor looked up, and knew him. | 
He entered the hotel, and the next minute 
the waiter ushered him into Vizard’s sitting- 
room. 



























































its sheen and glory unfrittered with a single 


| idiotic trimming; on her breast a large dia- 
| 
|mond cross. 


Her head was an Athenian 


| sculpture—no chignon, but the tight coils 
| of antiquity; at their side one diamond star 


sparkled vivid flame, by its contrast with 
those polished ebon snakes. 

Lord Uxmoor was dazzled, transfixed, at 
the vision, and bowed very low when Vizard 
introduced him in an off-hand way, saying, 
‘“* My sister, Miss Vizard—but I dare say you 
have met her at the county balls.” 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


“JT have never been so fortunate,” said 
Uxmoor, humbly. 

“JT have,” said Zoe; “that is, I saw you 
waltzing with Lady Betty Gore, at the race 
all, two years ago.” 

“What!” said Vizard, alarmed. “Uxmoor, 
vere you waltzing with Lady Betty Gore ?” 

“You have it on too high an authority for 
me to contradict.” 

Finding Zoe was to be trusted as a coun- 
ty chronicle, Vizard turned sharply to her 
and said, “ And was he flirting with her ?” 

Zoe colored a little, and said, “ Now, Har- 
rington, how can I tell ?” 

“You little hypocrite,” said Vizard, “ who 
ean tell better ?” 

At this retort Zoe blushed high, and the 
water came into her eyes. 

Nobody minded that but Uxmoor, and 

Vizard went on to explain, “ That Lady Bet- 
ty Gore is as heartless a coquette as any in 
the county, and don’t you flirt with her, or 
you will get entangled.” 
* “You disapprove her,” said Uxmoor, cool- 
ly; “then I give her up forever.” He look- 
ed at Zoe while he said this, and felt how 
easy it would be to resign Lady Betty and a 
great many more for,this peerless creature. 
He did not mean her to understand what 
was passing in his mind; he did not know 
how subtle and observant the most innocent 
girl is in such matters. Zoe blushed, and 
drew away from him. Just then Ned Sev- 
erne came in, and Vizard introduced him to 
Uxmoor with great geniality and pride. The 
charming young man was in a black sur- 
tout, with a blue scarf, the very tint for his 
complexion. 

The girls looked at one another, and in a 
moment Fanny was elected Zoe’s agent. She 
signaled Severne, and when he came to her 
she said, for Zoe, “Don’t you know we are 
going to the opera at Homburg ?” 

“Yes, I know,” said he, “and I hope you 
will have a pleasanter evening than I shall.” 

“You are not coming with us ?” 

“No,” said he, sorrowfully. 

“You had better,” said Fanny, with a deal 
of quiet point, more, indeed, than Zoe’s pride 
approved. 

“Not if Mr. Severne has something more 
attractive,” said she, turning palish and pink- 
ish by turns. 

All this went on sotto voce, and Uxmoor, 
out of good-breeding, entered into conversa- 
tion with Miss Maitland and Vizard. Sev- 
erne availed himself of this diversion, and 


fixed his eyes on Zoe, with an air of gentle | 


reproach, then took a letter out of his pock- 
et, and handed it to Fanny. She read it, 
and gave it to Zoe. 

It was dated from “The Golden Star,” 
Homburg. 


“DEAR NED,—I am worse to-day, and all 
alone. Now and then I almost fear I may 
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not pull through. But perhaps that is 
through being so hipped. Do come and 
spend this evening with me like a good, kind 
fellow. 

“Telegraph reply. ST? 

“Poor fellow,” said Ned; “my heart bleeds 
for him.” : 

Zoe was affected by this, and turned liquid 
and loving eyes on “dear Ned.” But Fan- 
ny stood her ground. “Go to‘S. TY to-mor- 
row morning, but don’t desert ‘ Z. V.’ and ‘ F. 
D.’ to-night.” Zoe smiled. 

“But I have telegraphed!” objected Ned. 

“Then telegraph again—not,” said Fanny, 
firmly. 

Now this was unexpected. Severne had 
set his heart upon rouge et noir, but still he 
was afraid of offending Zoe; and, besides, 
he saw Uxmoor with his noble beard and 
brown eyes, casting rapturous glances at 
her. “Let Miss Vizard decide,” said he. 
“Don’t let me be so unhappy as to offend 
her twice in one day.” 

Zoe’s pride and goodness dictated her an- 
swer, in spite of her wishes. She said, in a 
low voice, “Go to your sick friend.” 

“There,” said Severne. 

“T hear,” said Fanny. 
but you will repent it.” 

“T mean what I say,” said Zoe, with real 
dignity. “It is my habit.” And the next 
moment she quietly left the room. 

She sat down in her bedroom, mortified 
and alarmed. What! had it come to this, 
that she felt her heart turn cold, just be- 
cause that young man said he could not ac- 
company her—on a single evening? Then 
first she discovered that it was for him she 
had dressed, and had for once beautified her 
beauty—for him ; that with Fanny she had 
dwelt upon the delights of the music, but 
had secretly thought of appearing public- 
ly on his arm, and dazzling people by their 
united and contrasted beauty. 

She rose, all of a sudden, and looked keen- 
ly at herself in the*glass, to see if she had 
not somehow overrated her attractions. But 
the glass was re-assuring ; it told her not one 
man in a million could go to a sick friend 
that night, when he might pass the evening 
by her side, and visit his friend early in the 

|morning. Best loved is best served. Tears 
of mortified vanity were in her eyes; but at 
the glass she smiled through them. Then 
she dried them carefully, and went back to 
the dining-room, radiant, to all appearance. 

Dinner was just served, and her brother, 
to do honor to the new-comer, waved his sis- 
ter to a seat by Lord Uxmoor. He looked 
|charmed at the arrangement, and showed 

a great desire to please her, but at first was 
unable to find good topics. After several 

timid overtures on his part, she assisted him, 
out of good nature. She knew, by report, 
that he was a very benevolent young man, 


“She means, ‘ go;’ 
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bent on improv ving the homes, habits, wages, 
and comforts of the agricultaral poor. She 
led him to this, and his eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and his homely but manly face 
lighted and was elevated by the sympathy 
she expressed in these worthy objects. He 
could not help thinking, “ What a Lady Ux- 
moor this would make! She and I and her 
brother might leaven the county.” 

And all this time she would not even 
bestow a glance on Severne. She was not 
an angel. She had said, “Go to your sick 
friend ;” but she had not said, “ I will smart 
alone—if you do.” 

Severne sat by Fanny, and seemed deject- 
ed, but, as usual, polite and charming. She 
was smilingly cruel; regaled him with Lord 
Uxmoor’s wealth and virtues, and said he 
was an excellent match, and all she-Bark- 
fordshire pulling caps for him. Severne only 
sighed ; he offered no resistance ; and at last 
she could not go on nagging a handsome fel- 
low, who only sighed, so she said, “ Well, 
there; I advise you to join us before the op- 
era is over, that is all.” 

“JT will, I will!” said he, eagerly. “Oh, 
thank you!” 

Dinner was dispatched rather rapidly, be- 
cause of the opera. 

When the ladies got their cloaks and lace 
scarfs to put over their heads coming home, 
the party proved to be only three, and the 
tickets five ; for Miss Maitland pleaded head- 
ache. 

On this, Lord Uxmoor said, rather timid- 
ly, he should like to go. 

“Why, you said you hated music!” said 
Vizard. 

Lord Uxmoor colored. “TI recant,” said 
he, bluntly; and every body saw what had 
operated his conversion. That is a pun. 

it is half an hour, by rail, from Frankfort 
to Homburg, and the party could not be seat- 

ed together. Vizard bestowed Zoe and Lord 
Uxmoor in one carriage, Fanny and Severne 





in another, and’ Ainetitend a cigar in a third. 
Severne sat gazing piteously on Fanny Do- 
ver, but never said a word. She sat and 
eyed him satirically for a good while, ang 
then she said, cheerfully, “Well, Mr. Sey- 
erne, how do you like the turn things are 
taking ?” 

“Miss Dover, I am very unhappy.” 

“Serves you right.” 

“Oh, pray don’t say that. It is on you I 
depend.” 

“On me, Sir! What have I to do with 
your flirtations ?” 

“No; but you are so clever, and so good. 
If, for once, you will take a poor fellow’s 
part with Miss Vizard, behind my back; 
oh, please do—pray do!” and, in the ardor 
of entreaty, he caught Fanny’s white hand 
and kissed it with warm but respectful de- 
votion. Indeed, he held it, and kissed it 
again and again, till Fanny, though she rath- 
er liked it, was going to ask him satirically 
whether he had not almost done with it, 
when at last he contrived to squeeze out 
one of his little hysterical tears, and drop it 
on her hand. 

Now the girl was not butter, like some of 
her sex; far from it: but neither was she 
wood ; indeed, she was not old enough for 
that: so this crocodile tear won her for 
the time being. “There, there,” said she; 
“don’t be a baby. I'll be on your side to- 
night; only,if you care for her,come and look 
after her yourself. Beautiful women with 
money won’t stand neglect, Mr. Severne ; and 
why should they? They are not like poor 
me ; they have got the game in their hands.” 
The train stopped. Vizard’s party drove 
to the opera, and Severne ordered a cab to 
“the Golden Star,” meaning to stop it and 
get out; but, looking at his watch, he found 
it wanted half an hour to gambling time, so 
he settled to have a cup of coffee first, and a 
cigar. With this view he let the man drive 





him to “the Golden Star.” 





LORD MACAULAY AND HIS FRIENDS.*—( Concluded.) 


ACAULAY’S letters to his father and 

sisters are delightful reading, abound- 
ing as they do in racy anecdotes of men and 
books, places and events. We learn of his 
whereabouts in July, 1826, less than a year 
after the publication of his notable paper on 
Milton, and of a visitor who called upon 
him. He was at York, and as he was chan- 
ging his neckcloth, which his wig had dis- 
arranged, his landlady knocked at the door 
of his room and told him a Mr. Smith wish- 
ed to see him. Of all names by which men 
are called, there is none which gives a less 
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determinate idea to the mind than that of 
Smith. Smith! was he on the circuit? que- 
ried the young barrister, who did not know 
half the names of his companions. Was he 
a special agent from London, a York attor- 
ney coming to be preyed upon, a beggar 
coming to prey on, a barber to solicit the 
dressing of his wig, or a collector for the 
Jews’ Society? This Smith was neither ; for, 
when Macaulay went down, he beheld the 
Smith of all the Smiths—Sydney Smith, alias 
Peter Plymley. Macaulay must have met 
him before, though there is no trace of it in 
his correspondence, for he wrote that he had 
forgotten his very existence until he dis- 
covered the queer contrast between his 
black coat and his snow-white head, and 





the equally curious contrast between the 
clerical size of his person and the most un- 
clerical wit, whim, and petulance of his eye. 
They shook hands and talked politics. Then 
Sydney Smith invited Macaulay to visit him 
at his house, and he agreed to do so. For 
just what he was, and the work he had to 
do, think what we may of both now, this 
fat, humorsome parson was one of the most 
notable men in all Great Britain. It was 
the most natural thing in the world that he 
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should seek out the new and brilliant con- | 


tributor to the Edinburgh Review, which 


owed its existence to him as much as to any | 


man; for it was he who proposed it to Jef- 
frey and Brougham, as we all remember, in 
the eighth or ninth story of Jeffrey’s resi- 
dence in Buccleugh Place, and proposed the 
motto, “We cultivate literature on a little 
oatmeal,” which was too near the truth to 
pass muster; 80 a graver one was substi- 
tuted in its place, from Publius Syrus, of 
whom neither had read a line. This was 
when Macaulay was in his cradle. When 
the little lad was playing amidst the wilder- 
ness of gorse bushes, poplars, and gravel-pits 
of Clapham Common, Smith was evening 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital, which, 
you will remember, was close by the Mac- 
aulay residence, in Great Ormond Street; 
and a little later, when the boy offered to 
bring a glass of old spirits to good old Han- 
nah More, he delivered a series of lectures 
on moral philosophy—of all subjects in the 
world: lectures which were manufactured so 
cleverly they took every body in, blocking 
up Albemarle Street with the concourse of 
carriages, and filling the Royal Institution 
to overflowing—the lecture-room, the lob- 
bies, the stairway, the steps of the area. 
Every body went to hear him; wits like 
himself, parsons not like himself—for ail 
England had not his fellow; philosophers, 
lords, Lord Holland and his set; and, among 
others, bright little Miss Berry, fair and for- 
ty, friend of dead old Horace Walpole, who 
bought a new bonnet to be en régle when 
she went to hear his lecture “On the Sub- 
lime,” and composed an Ode on the circum- 
stance, in imitation of an Ode by Mr. Thom- 
as Gray, another friend of Walpole’s, “On a 
distant Prospect of Eton College.” A year 
or two later, when Master Macaulay was 
entreating to be allowed to stay out of 
school after dinner, he wrote, in a little cot- 
tage near Reading, a series of letters on the 
Irish question, the effect of which was like 
a spark of fire on a train of gunpowder. 








“Who is Peter Plymley ?” all asked, the gov- | 


ernment included; and whatever may have 
been suspected, the men in power could 


of this letter-writer, lecturer, parson, wit, 
and hearty good fellow, who went to York 
to ask Macaulay to visit him, and who had 
but lately returned from France: from Paris, 


| him. 
learn nothing. Such was the early career | 
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where he met Dumont, Cuvier, Talleyrand, 
Sismondi; and from Calais, where he stopped 
at Dessein’s, as every body did then, where 
he ordered a dinner by the carte, of which he 
could not make out a word, and where he 
remembered, no doubt, another English par- 
son, who had once preached in York, and who 
had stopped at Dessein’s, sixty odd years 
before, on a sentimental journey—Rev. Law- 
rence Sterne, author of Tristram Shandy. 
Five days after his invitation, Macaulay 
was at Bradford, the parish of Sydney Smith, 
and was writing thence to his father. It 
was three or four miles out of any frequent- 
ed road. “Fifteen years ago,” the parson 
said to his visitor, as he alighted at the gate 
of his shrubbery, “I was taken up in Picca- 
dilly and set down here. There was no 
house and no garden; nothing but a bare 
field.” He set to work and built what Mac- 
aulay thought was the very neatest, most 
commodious, and most appropriate rectory 
he ever saw. All the decorations were in a 
peculiarly clerical style, grave, simple, and 
Gothic. The bed-chambers were excellent, 
and excellently fitted up; the sitting-rooms 
were handsome, and the grounds pretty. 
Besides Macaulay, Tindal and Parke, two 
of the best lawyers, best scholars, and best 
men in England, were present. They pass- 
ed a pleasant evening, had a good dinner, 
and told many amusing stories. After 
breakfast the next morning, Peter Plymley 
and Tristram Merton walked to church to- 
gether. The church was not at all in keep- 
ing with the rectory. It was a miserable lit- 
tle hovel, with a wooden belfry; but it was 
well filled with decent people, who took 
very much to their pastor. He had stud- 
ied to fit himself for his place; was a re- 
spectable apothecary, and liberal of his 
skill, his medicines, his soup, and his wine 
among the sick. He preached a very queer 
sermon, the son of our dissenting abolition- 
ist thought, the first half being too famil- 
iar, and the last half too florid, though not 
without some ingenuity of thought and ex- 
pression. The next morning Sydney Smith 
took Macaulay back to York. “We parted 
with many assurances of good-will. I have 
really taken a great liking to him. He is 
full of wit, humor, and shrewdness. He is 
not one of those show talkers who reserve 
all their good things for special occasions. 
It seems to be his greatest luxury to keep 
his wife and daughters laughing for two or 
three hours every day. His notions of law, 
government, and trade are surprisingly clear 
and just. His misfortune is to have chosen 
a profession at once above him and below 
Zeal would have made him a prodi- 
gy; formality and bigotry would have made 


| him a bishop; but he could neither rise to 


the duties of his order nor stoop to its deg- 
radations. He praised my articles in the 
Edinburgh Review with a warmth I am will- 
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ing to believe sincere, because he qualified | his face was insignificant; the expression 


his compliments with several very sensible 
cautions. The great danger, he said, was 
that of taking a tone of too much asperity 
and contempt in controversy. I believe he 
is right, and I shall try to mend.” 

Fortune smiled upon Lord Macaulay, even 
when she seemed to frown. If his father had 
not sent him to Cambridge when he thought 
himself wealthy, he could not have become 
a Fellow of Trinity, and if he had not writ- 
ten in Knight’s Quarterly against the wish of 
his father, it is not likely that his contribu- 
tions would have been sought for the Hdin- 
burgh Review. His literary ability and his 
fellowship were of use to him now. His 
fellowship brought him in nearly three hun- 
dred pounds a year, and the Edinburgh Re- 
view almost as much again. In January, 
1828, Lord Lyndhurst made him a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy. The emoluments of 
his office made up his income, during the 
three years he held it, to about a thousand 
pounds a year. Eleven years before this, 
when he was a youth of seventeen, he had 
made a journey into Scotland with his par- 
ents. Brougham gave them a letter to Jef- 
frey, who entertained them hospitably, but 
was not at all at his ease, and was appar- 
ently so terrified by the religious reputa- 
tion of Zachary Macaulay that he seemed 
afraid to utter a joke. Master Macaulay 
must have had a dull time, for they traveled 
from manse to manse, and always came in for 
very long prayers and expositions. We may 
be sure that he did not care to revisit Scot- 
land in the same serious way, but in his own 
way, and at his own time. It came shortly 
after he was made a Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptey, and was enjoyed highly, as a letter 
which he wrote to his mother shows. He 
begins by remarking that his expedition to 
Edinburgh had given him so much to say 
that unless he writes of some of it before he 
returns home, he will talk them all to death, 
and be voted a bore in every house he vis- 
its. Then he commences with Jeffrey, whose 
person he had almost forgotten, and says he 
should not wonder if he were to forget it 
again. He had twenty faces, almost as un- 
like each other as his father’s to Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s, and infinitely more unlike to each 
other than those of near relations often are. 
When quiescent, reading a paper or hearing 
a conversation in which he takes no inter- 
est, his countenance shows no indication 
whatever of intellectual superiority of any 
kind. But as soon as he is interested and 
opens his eyes on you, the change is like 
magic. There is a flash in his glance, a vio- 
lent contortion in his frown, an exquisite hu- 
mor in his sneer, and a sweetness and brill- 
iancy in his smile beyond any thing that he 
ever witnessed. A person who had seen him 
in only one state would not know him if he 
saw him in another. The mere outline of 





was every thing; and such power and ya. 
riety of expression he had never seen in any 
human countenance, not even in that of the 
most celebrated actors. He could conceive 
that Garrick might have been like him. He 
had seen several portraits of Garrick, none 
resembling another, and he had heard Han- 
nah More speak of the extraordinary yario- 
ty of countenance by which he was distin. 
guished, and of the unequaled radiance and 
penetration of hiseye. The voice and deliy- 
ery of Jeffrey resembled his face. He possess- 
ed considerable power of mimicry, and rare- 
ly told a story without imitating several 
different accents. His familiar tone, his de- 
clamatory tone, and his pathetic tone were 
different things. Sometimes Scotch predom- 
inated in his pronunciation ; sometimes it 
was imperceptible. Sometimes his utter- 
ance was snappish and quick to the last de- 
gree; sometimes it was remarkable for ro- 
tundity and mellowness. In one thing he 
was always the same, and that was the 
warmth of his domestic affections. The flow 
of his kindness was inexhaustible. Not five 
minutes passed without some fond expres- 
sion or caressing gesture to his wife or his 
daughter. He had fitted up a study for 
himself, but he never went into it. Law 
papers, reviews, whatever he had to write, 
he wrote in the drawing-room, or in his wife’s 
boudoir. When he went to other parts of 
the country on a retainer, he took them in a 
carriage with him. Macaulay was surprised 
to see a man so keen and sarcastic, so much 
of a scoffer, pouring himself out with such 
simplicity and tenderness in all sorts of af- 
fectionate nonsense. He had never seen 
any thing of the sort at Clapham, Cadogan 
Place, or Great Ormond Street. Through- 
out a journey they made together to Perth, a 
partie carrée, this domestic Proteus kept up a 
sort of mock quarrel with his daughter, at- 
tacked her about novel reading, laughed her 
into a pet, kissed her out of it, and laughed 
her into it again. It was no wonder that 
they adored him. His conversation was, 
like his countenance and voice, of immense 
variety ; sometimes plain and unpretend- 
ing; sometimes whimsically brilliant and 
rhetorical. He was a shrewd observer, and 
so fastidious that many stood in awe of 
him when in his company. Though not 
altogether free from affectation himself, he 
had a peculiar loathing for it in other peo- 
ple, and a great talent for discovering and 
exposing it. He had a particular contempt, 
in which his guest heartily concurred, for 
the fadaises of blue-stocking literature, for 
the mutual flattery of coteries, the handing 
about of vers de société, and all the other nau- 
seous trickeries of the Sewards, Hayleys, 
and Sothebys. Perhaps he had not escaped 
the opposite extreme, and was not a little 
desirous to appear a man of the world, or an 
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easy, careless gentleman, rather than a dis- 
tinguished writer. When he and his guest 
were alone, he talked much and well on lit- 
erary topics: his kindness and hospitality 
were beyond description. Macaulay liked 
every thing at Jeffrey’s house in Moray 
Place except the hours. They were never 
up till ten, and never retired till at least 
two hours after midnight. Jeffrey never 
went to bed till sleep came upon him over- 
poweringly, and never rose till forced up by 
business or hunger. He was extremely well, 
but very hypochondriac, filling his letters 
with lamentations about his maladies. “I 
really think that he is, on the whole, the 
youngest-looking man of fifty that I know, 
at least when he is animated.” Such was 
Macaulay’s first pen portrait of Francis Jef- 
frey, and such is its life that, after the lapse 
of nearly fifty years, we still see the man, 
clad in his habit as he lived. The painter, it 
should be remembered, did not pen this for 
publicity, but merely to interest his mother 
and sisters. 

Macaulay wrote some articles on Mill, 
which attracted the attention of Lord Lans- 
downe, who wished to be the means of first 
introducing their writer into public life by 
proposing to him to stand for a vacant seat at 
Calne. He expressly added that it was his 
high moral and private character which had 
determined him to make the offer, and he 
desired in no respect to influence his votes. 
We find Macaulay, early in February, 1830, 
at Bowood, the seat of Lord Lansdowne, 
ready to pay his constituents a visit. He 
communicated the news to one of his sis- 
ters, who was staying at Mr. Wilberforce’s, 
and she flew into his study, and put the let- 
ter into his hands. He read it with much 
emotion, and said, “ Your father has had 
great trials, obloquy, bad health, many anx- 
ieties: one must feel as if Tom were giv- 
en him for a recompense.” Macaulay was 
elected, and on the 5th of April addressed 
the House of Commons on the second read- 
ing of a bill for the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities. Sir James Mackintosh rose with 
him, but he obtained the floor, and though 
Sir James took part in the debate that fol- 
lowed, it was not, he said, to supply any de- 
fects in the speech of his honorable friend, 
for there were none that he could find, but 
principally to absolve his own conscience. 
Macaulay’s success in political life was equal 
to his success in literature; and when, less 
than a year later, he made the first of his 
speeches on Reform, the Speaker sent for 
him when he sat down, and told him that 
in all his long experience he had never seen 
the House in such a state of excitement. 
Sir Thomas Denman, the Attorney-General, 
who rose later in the discussion, said that 
the orator’s words tingled in the ears of all 
who heard them, and would last in their 
memories as long as they had memories. 
Vor. LILL—No, 314.—16 
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Sir Robert Peel said that portions of the 
speech were as beautiful as any thing that 
he had ever heard or read. The names of 
Fox, Burke, and Canning were in all mouths 
that evening. 

Among the earliest economical reforms 
undertaken by the government at this time 
was a searching revision of English bank- 
ruptey jurisdiction, in the course of which 
Macaulay’s commissionership was swept 
away. He was now a poor man; for » mem- 
ber of Parliament who has others besides 
himself to think of is not rich on sixty or 
seventy pounds a quarter from his writing, 
and a college income which would last only 
a few months longer. When his fame as 
an orator was at its highest, he had to sell 
the gold medals which he gained at Cam- 
bridge, but he never was in debt, and he 
never for an instant prostituted his pen. 
When the fierce debates of twelve or fifteen 
hours were over, he walked home by day- 
light to his chamber, made his supper on a 
cheese, which was a present from a Wilt- 
shire constituent, and a glass of audit ale, 
which reminded him that he was still a fel- 
low of Trinity. A journal kept by his sister 
at this period is filled with anecdotes of his 
activity, his good nature, his jokes, and his 
puns. Mamma asked him for franks, that 
she might send his speech to Hannah More, 
who, though of high Tory principles, was 
very fond of Tom, and had left him in her 
will all her valuable library. ‘Oh no,” he 
said, “don’t send it; if you do, she'll cut 
me off with a prayer-book.” Hannah More 
died about two years after this little skit of 
Macaulay’s, at the ripe age of eighty-eight, 
and was at once done to death by her pious 
and bungling biographers. Farewell, kind- 
ly old English gentlewoman! Your poems 
and plays and novels and goody books may 
be forgotten, but you will be remembered 
for your early love and life-long friendship 
for Macaulay. 

The best society in London threw open its 
doors to the brilliant orator. He was sought 
and admired by men of wit and women of 
fashion. Lansdowne House was honored by 
his presence, and we know whom he met 
within its walls on an evening toward the 
end of June, 1831. He met the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Mansfield, all the Barings and 
the Fitzclarences, Sydney Smith, and Sir 
James Macdonald. He was shaking hands 
with this gentleman, when he heard a com- 
mand behind them, “Sir James, introduce 
me to Mr. Macaulay.” They turned, and 
there sat a large, bold-looking woman, with 
the remains of a fine person and the air of 
Queen Elizabeth. “ Macaulay, let me intro- 
duce you to Lady Holland.” Her ladyship 
was gracious beyond description, and ask- 
ed him to dine and take a bed at Holland 
House on the next Tuesday. He accepted 
the dinner, but declined the bed, though he 
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repented that he did so, he wrote to sister | by this theory, never having heard, so fay 
Hannah. Tuesday came and went, and was | as he could judge, of the parable of the tal- 
followed by another letter to Hannah. He /ents. He admitted to Hannah that she was 
had been to Holland House. He had taken |a woman of considerable talent and great 
a glass coach and been borne through a fine | literary acquirements. She was exceeding- 
avenue of elms to the great entrance at the | ly gracious to him, but there was a haugh- 


























end of Phillimore Place. The house was de- 


lightful, the very perfection of the old Eliz- | 
It contained a considerable | 


abethan style. 
number of large and comfortable rooms, rich 
with antique carving and gilding, but car- 
peted and furnished with all the skill of 
modern upholstery. The library was a very 
long room, as long as the gallery at Roth- 
ley Temple, with little cabinets for study 
branching out of it, snugly fitted up, and 
looking out on beautiful grounds. Almost 
every thing that one ever wished to read 
could be found in the library. Nobody was 
there when he arrived except Lord Russell, 
an old House of Commons friend, with whom 
he had some pleasant talk. In a little while 
Allen came in—Allen, whom Sydney Smith 
introduced to Lord Holland over twenty 
years before, who was warden of Dulwich 
College, and who lived almost entirely at 
Holland House. Other gentlemen dropped 
in, and a chat ensued, until my lady put in 
her appearance, They sat down to dinner 
in a fine long room, the wainscots of which 
were rich with gilded coronets, roses, and 
portcullises. There were present, besides 
Lord Russell, Lords Albemarle, Alvanley, 
and Mahon; Cradock, who was Wellington’s 
aid in 1815; and others whose names Macau- 
lay did not catch. What was more to the 
purpose, there was a most excellent dinner. 
Lord Holland had dinner by himself on ac- 
count of his gout, but after dinner he was 
wheeled in and placed near Macaulay, who 
found him extremely amusing and good-na- 
tured. Later in the evening Macaulay had 
a long talk with Lady Holland about the 
antiquities of the house, and about the pu- 
rity of the English language, whereon she 
thought herself a critic. Macaulay wished 
that the word “constituency” were admissi- 
ble. “Iam glad you put that word in,” said 
her ladyship. “I was just going to give it 
you. It is an odious word. Then there is 
ly.’ [never could break Sheridan of ‘gentle- 
manly,’ though he allowed it to be wrong.” 
(“Gentlemanly” still survives, and “ talent- 


barbarous vocable, and declared that such | 
pieces of slang came from America.) They | 
talked about “talents” and its history. He 
said that it first appeared in theological writ- | 
ing, that it was a metaphor taken from the | 
parable in the New Testament, and that it 

had gradually passed from the vocabulary | 
of divinity into common use. He chailenged | 
her to find it in any classical writers on gen- 
eral subjects before the Restoration, or even | 
before the year 1700. She seemed surprised 





|in his fiftieth year. 
| lished his meditations on Human Life, and 
‘talented, and ‘influential,’ and ‘gentleman- | had in hand now a series of blank-verse 


| coach, why he did not set up a hearse! 


| way, was a cynic and a brute. 


| tiness in her courtesy which surprised him 
even after all he had heard of her. The cen- 
turion did not keep his soldiers in better or- 
der than she kept her guests. It was to 
one, “Go,” and he went, and to another, “Do 
this,” and it was done. “Ring the bell, Mr, 
Macaulay.” “Lay down that screen, Lord 
Russell; you will spoil it.” “Mr. Allen, take 
a candle and show Mr. Cradock the picture 
of Bonaparte.” When Macaulay’s coach 
came, Lady Holland made him promise that 
he would, on the first fine morning, waik out 
to breakfast with them and see the grounds. 
| Then, after drinking a glass of iced lemon- 
|ade, he took his leave, much amused and 
| pleased. 
| Much has been written about Holland 
| House, its inmates and visitors; the Prin- 
cess Marie Liechtenstein published two years 
ago a brace of illustrated volumes about it; 
but neither in those volumes nor in what 
we have read elsewhere do we find so graph- 
ic and spirited a sketch of Holland House 
and its imperious mistress as in this care- 
less, off-hand letter of Lord Macaulay’s. 
Just before his first visit to Holland House, 
Macaulay met a man of letters who advised 
| him to write no more reviews, but to publish 
separate works. ‘ You may do any thing, 
Mr. Macaulay,” he said. This gentleman of 
sixty-eight had known some of the most fa- 
mous of the Holland House set—Fox, Grat- 
|tan, and Talleyrand, Burke, Porson, Horne 
| Tooke, Lord Erskine, Scott, Lord Grenville, 
and Wellington. The son of a London bank- 
|er, and a banker himself, he had taken early 
| to verse, printing his notions on Superstition 
| in his twenty-second year, a companion-piece 
| to Akenside’s best-known poem in his twen- 
| ty-ninth year, and a poem about pretty Miss 
| Jacqueline (“with her nose aquiline”), in 
|a volume with one of Lord Byron’s poems, 
Six years later he pub- 








sketches of Italy. He was such a cadaver- 
ous-looking person that when he was in 


| Paris with his friend Moore, he was scarce- 
ed” also, though Coleridge called it a vile and | 


ly distinguished from him as Monsieur Mort; 
and his friend Alvanley asked him once, 
when a common acquaintance set up a 
He 
was wealthy, had a fine house in St. James’s 
Place filled with pictures, books, bric-d-brac, 
and he gave select breakfasts. He had a 
caustic wit, a bitter tongue, and while he is 
said to have done good in an unobtrusive 
Such was 
Samuel Rogers, as we know him from many 
sources, among the latest from Chorley’s au- 
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tobiography ; but not from Lord Macaulay’s 
letters, for old Timon spoke of him with 
friendliness and to him with affection. He 
put Macaulay in such a good humor with 
him that he paid him a handsome compli- 
ment in a review he was writing. It was 
not undeserved, but he confessed to Hannah 
that he could not understand the popularity 
of his poetry. It was pleasant and flowing 
enough, less monotonous than most imita- 
tions of Pope and Goldsmith, and called up 
many agreeable images and recollections. 
How such men as Lord Holland, Lord Byron, 
Hobhouse, and others of high intellectual 
rank could place him, as they did, above 
Southey, Moore, even Scott himself, he could 
not conceive. A few days later, in dining 
out, he met Rogers and Sydney Smith, and 
they would not come in contact. If one 
had possession of the company, the other 
was silent; and the one who had possession 
was always Sydney Smith. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the company divided, and each of them 
had a small congregation. He had a good 
deal of talk with both, for in whatever they 
disagreed, they agreed in treating him with 
marked kindness. Nothing, he said, could 
present a more striking contrast to the rap- 
id, laughing utterance and the rector-like 
amplitude and rubicundity of Sydney than 
the low, slow, emphatic tone and the corpse- 
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like face of Samuel. His conversation was | 


remarkably polished and artificial ; what he 
said seemed to have been long meditated, 
and might be published with little correc- 
tion. His clerical rival talked from the in- 
fluence of the moment, and his fun was in- 
exhaustible. Lord Macaulay’s description 
of Sydney Smith’s conversation reminds us 
of a bonmot of Sainte-Beuve at the expense 
of Humboldt, that he had such a thirst for 
talk (not for conversation), he so arranged 
as to be interrupted with difficulty, and had 
the art of never leaving off. It was not 
long before Sydney Smith found the same 
fault with Macaulay, whom he pitied for 
missing some of his bright things, and once 
praised behind his back for his brilliant 
flashes of silence. 

About three weeks after the date of the 
letter wherein he mentioned a review in 
which he introduced a compliment to Rog- 
ers, Macaulay met the writer of the book 
he had reviewed. A dapper little man of 
fifty-two, he was the son of a Dublin gro- 
cer. He had made a nice translation of the 
Odes of the old wine-bibber of Teos; had 
belittled himself by publishing a volume of 
amatory verse—sad young Catullus; had 
been noticed by the Prince of Wales; and 
had supped with Mrs. Fitzherbert. He had 
traveled in the United States, and found 
the tone of society low; had returned to 
England, and had a bloodless duel with an 
eminent critic who pronounced his amatory 
verse a public nuisance, and had challenged 
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a young nobleman who had chaffed him in 
a satire. He had written a number of pop- 
ular Irish songs, married the daughter of an 
Irish actor, lampooned the Prince Regent, 
and scribbled some twopenny rhymes about 
a post-bag. He had also written a long 
poem, in prose and verse, for a large sum of 
money, about the beautiful Princess Tulip- 
Cheek, daughter of the Emperor Aurengzebe, 
who made a journey from Delhi to Coolburga 
surrounded by Mogul, rajahs, lords, soldiers, 
and attendants, watched over by the Grand 
Nazir Fadladeen, and sung to by a young 
minstrel named Feramorz; a florid epiclet 
about a veiled prophet, peris, fire-worship- 
ers, and the light of the harem, which the 
entrancing princess was soon to be, for the 
singer Feramorz was no less than Aliris, the 
youthful King of Bucharia. He had doffed 
his turban, dropped his chibouque, shut up 
his Eastern “cram” books, and gone to 
Paris, where he wrote some fudge about a 
family of that name; had put on the gloves 
for a memorial for Crib, the bruiser, and gone 
in a post-chaise to Venice, where he was en- 
tertained by the nobleman he once chal- 
lenged. He had returned to France, and 
written a poem about the affections of the 
angelic existences, a memoir of a stony Irish 
captain, a life of a dissolute Irish dramatist 
and orator, and a life of one of England’s 
greatest poets. Light-headed and light- 
hearted, gay, volatile, exuberant, brilliant, 
and satirical, to what shall we liken this 
bustling lmtle man of genius? A bee flying 
from flower to flower, sipping the sweets 
of all, but staying by none? A humming- 
bird of the boudoir, insignificant but pretty, 
chirping its tiny melodies? Men admired 
him for his stings, and women adored him 
for his songs. To what shall we liken Ana- 
creon-Little-Tom Moore? He kept a jour- 
nal all his life for the benefit of his family, 
and it is buried deep in the eight-storied 
sepulchre into which his friend Lord John 
Russell shoved his cold remains. If the 
reader wishes to see this journal, and will 
open the ponderous jaws of this sepulchre, 
he will find a mention of Macaulay. It is 
under the date of June 26, 1831, and fills but 
a few lines. We shall not quote it, it is so 
jejune, but give the substance of it in the 
nervous words of Lord Macaulay, who was 
not journalizing for the benefit of his fam- 
ily, but simply writing a letter to amuse his 
sister Hannah. He had breakfasted again 
with Rogers, and the party was a remark- 
able one—Lord John Russell, Tom Moore, 
Tom Campbell, and Luttrell. An odd inci- 
dent took place after breakfast while they 
were standing at the window and looking 
into the Green Park. Some one was talking 
about diners-out. “Ay,” said Campbell, 





“*Ye diners-out from whom we guard our spoons.’” 


Tom Moore asked where the line was. 
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“Don’t you know ?” said Campbell. 
I,” said Moore. 


“Not 
“Surely,” said* Campbell, 
“it’s your own.” “I never saw it in my 
life,” said Moore. “It is in one of your best 
things in the Times,” said Campbell. Moore 
denied it. Whereupon Macaulay put in his 
claim, and said it was his. They made him 
repeat the lines, and were vociferous in 
praise of them. 

Tom Moore then said, oddly enough: 
“There is another poem in the Times that I 
should like to know the author of,‘ A Par- | 
son’s Account of his Journey to the Cam- 
bridge Election.”” Macaulay laid claim to 
that also. “That is curious,” said Moore. 
“T begged Barnes to tell me who wrote it. 
He said that he had received it from Cam- 
bridge, and touched it up himself, and pre- 
tended that all the best strokes were his. 
believed that he was lying, because I never 
knew him to make a good joke in my life. 
And now the murder’s out.” 


| her ladyship. 


whom the manuscripts belonged, and for 
whose benefit the letters were published. 
Lord Holland told Macaulay, in an aside, 
that he agreed with him, but that they had 
better not discuss the subject. Miss Be SITY, 
too, resented the Walpole article so much 
that Sir Stratford Canning advised its writer 
not to go near her; but she came round, and 
sent him a pressing invitation, as did also 
“A note, and, by my life, 
from Lady Holland! ‘De: ar Mr. Macaulay, 
pray wrap yourself very warm, and come to 
us on Wednesday.’ No, my good lady. | 
am engaged on Wednesday to dine at the 
| Albion Tavern with the directors of the 
East India Company, now my servants, next 
week, I hope, to be my masters.” Macau- 


| lay’s appointment as a member of the Su- 


I 


preme Council of India was a dreadful blow 
to Lady Holland. He had an extraordinary 
scene with her, and he confesses to sister 





Hannah that if she had been as young and 
| handsome as she was thirty years before, 
| she would have turned his head. She was 
which | hysterical about his going, cried, raved, and 
Lord John remembered well. He had never | called him her dear, dear Macaulay. “You 
mentioned the “ Cambridge Journey” or the | are sacrificed to your family. I see it all. 
Georgics te any but his own family. You are too good to them. They are always 
Moore and Rogers and Lady Holland fig- | making a tool of you—last session about 
ure, singly or together, in the correspond. | the slaves, and now sending you to India.” 
ence of Lord Macaul: vy for the next two or | | He always did his best to keep his temper 
three years. Moore was excessively pleased | with her, for three reasons—because she was 
with his review of his life of Byron, and so, | a woman, because she was unhappy in her 
no doubt, was Rogers for the compliment | health and in the circumstances of her po- 
paid to his poetry. Lady Hollamd was in a| sition, and because she had a real kindness 
terrible taking about the cholera, and was| for him. But at last she said something 
very cantankerous, and treated Allen like a| about his sister Hannah. This was too 
negro slave. “Mr. Allen, go into my draw- | much, and he was beginning to answer her 
hil’ ing-room and bring my reticule.” ‘Mr. Al-| in a voice trembling with anger, when she 
ibs len, go and see what can be the matter that spoke out again. “I beg your pardon. Pray 
v4 they do not bring up dinner.” “Mr. Allen, | forgive me, dear Macaulay. I was very im- 
5 } there is not turtle soup enough for you; you| pertinent. Iknow you will forgive me. No- 
must take gravy soup or none.” The man | body has such a temper as you. I have said 
was not to be pitied, Macaulay thought, for | so a hundred times; I said so to Allen only 
he had an independent income, and if he| this morning. I am sure you will bear with 
+ could stoop to be ordered about like a foot-| my weakness. I shall never see you again.” 
man, he could not much blame my lady for | She cried, and he cooled. It was not alone 
the contempt with which she treated him. | | to him, he heard, that she ran on in this way. 
As the months and years went by, she grew | She stormed at the ministers for letting him 


| worse and worse. She went to Rogers’s, | go, and became so violent at one of her din- 





















They asked Macaulay whether he had put 
any thing else in the Times. Nothing, he 
said, except the “Sortes Virgiliane,” 
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: with Allen, in so bad a humor that they | | ners that even Lord Holland, best-natured 
4 were all forced to rally and make common | of men, could not command himself. “Don’t 
, cause against her. 


There was not a person | talk euch nonsense, my lady. What, the 
at table to whom she was not rude, and none | devil! Can we tell a gentleman who has a 
were inclined to submit. Rogers sneered,| claim upon us that he must lose his only 
i Sydney made merciless sport of her, Tom | chance of getting an independence, in order 
f Moore looked excessively impertinent, Bo-| that he may come and talk to you on an 
bus (Sydney’s brother Robert) put her down | evening ?” 

with simple straightforward rudeness, and | Lady Holland, Thomas Moore, Samuel 
Macaulay treated her with the coldest ci-| Rogers, Francis Joffrey, Sydney Smith, Win- 
vility. Her ladyship was the better for this| throp Mackworth Praed, Hannah More— 
disc sipline. She overwhelmed Macaulay with | these were a few of the many friends of the 
attentions, and he discovered the cause of | manhood and boyhood of that fine-natured 
her ill humor as far as he was concerned. | man, deep-read scholar, brilliant writer, and 
She was in a rage at his article on Walpole, eloquent orator, Thomas Babington Macau- 
being intimate with the Waldegraves, to lay, Lord Macaulay. 
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THE BRYANT VASE 
VERY good history 
\ of mankind might be 
made from the study of 
vases, since these vessels, 
verhaps more than any oth- 
works of art, show the 
itilities, tastes, and fancies / / ‘ vie y 
if the various ages of the 
iuman race. In their sim- 
jlest and rudest forms they 
seem to have been the first 
ispings of the art spirit 
unong men, and while the 
hollowed hand, the egg- 
shell, the nut, and the 
ourd may have suggest- 
d the form, the plastic 
lay, which unbidden takes 
the shape of the foot and 
iardens in the sunshine, 
furnished the material of 
the primitive pottery which 
s found among the remains 
if aboriginal tribes. The 
vreat nations that have 
won such name and left 
such monuments in sculp- 
ture and architecture have 
not despised these less pre- 
tending forms of art, and 
the vases of Egypt, Greece, 
Etruria, Rome, and Italy 
seem to have been a kind 
if compend of all artistic 
work, and to have abridged 
nto a microcosm the tal- 
ents and the lessons that 
vere presented on a grand- 
scale in statues and tem- 
ples, bass-reliefs and paint- 
ings. The household life 
of nations is illustrated 
with especial fullness and 
minuteness by vases, and 
as they are seen to best 
effect by a near view, 80 
they express well the near 
aspects of society, and per- 
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fact, the familiar pitcher 
belongs to the order of 
vases, and in losing one of 
its handles it has not lost 
its birthright. 

It is very easy to see how 
it was that they began in 
the most obvious uses and 
rose into beautiful art. 
Eating and drinking are 
surely very ancient usages, | 
and it is not easy to eat or AH Wi a Aa AE il 
drink without some vessel ee — 
to hold the food and bever- DESIGN OF THE BRYANT VASE. 
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age, even if they are the simplest pottage and 
milk. The rudest bow], jar, or pitcher is vir- 
tually a vase, and suggests some record or 
ornamentation upon its surface. In fact, 
whenever a man eats or drinks he tends to 
talk, and to wish to make the vessels that he 
uses speak their purpose and record his re- 
membrance or his mind, It is an instinct of 
our being to express ourselves, and when 
penmanship was unknown and printing was 
inconceivable, the sympathetic clay invited 
confidence, received confessions, embodied 
fancies; and pottery that began in prose 
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of ability, the masterpieces of ancient skill 
are now reproduced and circulated as neve} 
before on earth. The Wedgwoods, Minton. 
Copeland, Spode, and other masters of pot 
tery have been art educators of the age 
especially of the English-speaking race, and 
there are few regions in the backwoods of 
America or Australia that have not been vis 
ited, cheered, and instructed by their beauti- 
ful works. 

There is good reason to believe that as 
soon as men learned how to work in metals 
their choice skill was used in making vases, 





MEDALLION—PORTRAIT BUST OF BRYANT. 


soon became the poetry which, in graceful 
forms and ornaments, inscriptions and im- 
agery, spoke of faith and love, memory and 
hope, from heart to heart and from age to 
age. Household affections, publie spirit, so- 
cial festivity, patriotism and religion—these 
are all expressed in vases; and without lay- 
ing much stress upon the present prospects 
of reviving the custom of cremation and cin- 
erary urns, it is clear to us that vases are 
now having new importance in our social 
usages as well as in our taste; and while 
new designs are constantly made by artists 





: 
especially in bronze and gold and silver; 
and the explanation of our having compar- 
atively so few specimens of ancient vases 
in the precious metals is to be found, not so 
much in their never having been made, as 
in their too great attractiveness to the rob- 
ber and the conqueror, and in the tempta- 
tion to melt them up into money. It was 
not only the rude hands of Goths and Van- 
dals that did this work of destruction, but 
the great name of Benvenuto Cellini has 
part in the shameful record. In some re- 
spects he was a good deal of a pagan, and 
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while reverent toward the old classic art, 
he had no love for the traditions and mon- 
iments of Christian art, which so abounded 
n costly and exquisite works of gold and 
silver and jewels. It is a strange fact that 
by his hand the precious treasures of old 
church plate, which had been gathered by 
the popes for centuries, and upon which the 
old masters of the craft had bestowed their 
labors with entire devotion, and for which 
the faithful had paid countless sums as pi- 
ous oblations, were all relentlessly consigned 
to the melting-pot to relieve the temporary 
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Benvenuto Cellini among the masters of 
that kind of work, and in England, where 
such recent specimens of silver-work as the 
Milton shield, the Abyssinian trophy, and 
Helicon vase have won for the silversmith 
the lost honors which he shared with paint- 
ers and sculptors and architects in the days 
of Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, and Donatello. 
Our business is with the piece of silver- 
work now before us, to tell its story, describe 
its construction, and illustrate its lessons. 
It was thought by the friends of William 
Cullen Bryant in this city that some tribute 
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distress of the pontiff, Clement VII. 
result was a mass of gold weighing 200 | 


The | 
pounds. But what exquisite vessels and | 
rich settings of gems were sacrificed in or- | 
der to yield that heap of vulgar spending- 
money! 
It is not well for us now to follow the 
ready temptation to sketch the progress of 
the revival of gold and silver work in the 
Italian Renaissance, and in the recent awak- 
ening of the art spirit in metal-work, espe- 
cially in France, where the name of Vechte 
is spoken in the same breath with that of 


of respect was due to him when he reached 
eighty years of age, and the suggestion was 
made by one among them that a commemo- 
rative vase, of appropriate original design 
and choice workmanship, would be the best 


| form of the intended tribute, especially since 


Mr. Bryant did not need any material aid, 
and, moreover, the sculptor and painter and 
engraver and publisher had already conspic- 
uously paid their respects to him. Our lead- 
ing artists and men of taste were consulted, 
and the plan of a commemorative vase was 
approved and acted upon. A committee of 














































































































MEDALLION—THE JOURNALIST. 


twenty-five gentlemen of New York and | 
Brooklyn took the matter into their charge, | 


and associated with them prom- 
inent citizens of other parts of 
the country, from Boston to San 
Francisco. The committee wait- 
ed upon Mr. Bryant at his home 
in this city upon the eightieth 
anniversary of his birthday, No- 
vember 3, 1874, and after an ad- 
dress by Mr. Jonathan Sturges, 
who represented so well the best 
type of old New York citizenship, 
the written testimonial of respect 
with its large list of signers was 
presented, and Mr. Bryant made 
an appropriate and memorable 
reply. We need not publish these 
documents again, as the address 
and the reply were soon after 
given in the “Easy Chair’ of 
this Magazine. The occasion was 
remarkable from the represent- 
ative character of the company 
that met together, and from the 
interest of the interview. The 
leading elements in our business, 
culture, government, and religion 
were well represented, and Mr. 
Bryant and his guests had good 
reason to be happy in each other. 

As the vase required much time 
for its completion, no effort was 
made to have it ready for presen- 
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tation then, but immediately aft- 
erward effective measures wer 
taken to carry out the assurance; 
contained in the address by com- 
pleting the subscription of five 
thousand dollars, and securing the 
best design. The field of competi- 
tion was thrown open to the whole 
craft of silversmiths, and while the 
first attempts showed crudeness 
and inexperience, and not a few 
persons declared it to be impossi- 
ble for our designers and workmen 
to make a first-class work of idea] 
and historical art such as would hy 
fit for presentation to the patriarch 
of American letters, the final result 
removed all these misgivings, and 
the fine designs that were offered 
at the closing competition in Feb- 
ruary, 1875, put all fears at rest, 
and proved that our silversmiths 
were up to the best standard of 
their guild, and that, with full 
preparation and fair notice, they 
san do as good work in their way 
as is done any where in the world 
All the designs were creditable to 
their authors, and the specimens 
of modeling in wax and of casting 
and chasing in metal-work were 
interesting and encouraging. Thi 


design of Mr. Whitehouse, of the house of 
| Tiffany and Co., was accepted unanimously, 
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THE BRYANT VASE. 


alike from its beauty and its fitness, while the 
other designs were carefully examined, gener- 
ously appreciated, and the public were encour- 
aged to study their merits by friendly com- 
ments from the committee, and by articles in 
the newspapers and illustrations in the mag- 
azines. Our readers have now an opportunity 
to judge for themselves of the merits of the 
successful design, and the visitors at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition are seeing the work itself 
with their own eyes. 

It is not a very ambitious production, and in 
ts severity of form and in its careful and ex- 
quisite details there is a combination of sim- 
plicity and beauty which belongs to the subject, 
ind which ventures upon no point which can 
not be thoroughly worked out. This piece of 
silver means William Cullen Bryant, the living 
father of our literature, and it suggests the 
America in which he has lived and labored 
ud sung. The artist, Mr. James H. White- 
house, well expressed the spirit of his work in 
his remarks before the committee, when he 
said: “ When the Bryant testimonial was first 
mentioned to me, my thoughts at once flew to 
the country—to the crossing of the boughs of 
trees, to the plants and flowers, and to a gen- 
eral contemplation of Nature; and these, to- 
gether with a certain Homeric influence, pro- 
duced in my mind the germ of the design—the 
form of a Greek vase, with the most bean- 
tiful American flowers growing round and 
entwining themselves gracefully about 
it, each breathing its own particular 
story as it grew.” 

Thus it is that the vase is entirely 
covered with a fretwork formed of 
apple branches and their blossoms, or 
a delicate basket-work from the ap- 
ple-tree, which so well expresses Mr. 
Bryant’s poetry in its fragrant bloom 
and its wholesome fruit. Beneath this 
fretwork, and forming the finer lines of its fret, 
are the primrose and the amaranth, which out 
of the lips of their loveliness speak their lessons of 
inspiration and of immortality. The body of the vase, 
which is thus formed and enriched, bears expressive and 
elaborate medallions of the poet, and of the main aspects 
of his life and works. The most prominent of these me- 
dallions is the portrait bust, of which an illustration is 
given on page 246. Above his head is the lyre which repre- 
sents his art, and below is the printing-press in its primi- 
tive form, which suggests his career of journalism, while 
more prominent still, farther below, is the elaborate and 
beautiful design of the water-fowl, which so presents God 
over Nature in the charming and exalting poem of that 
name. On the opposite side of the vase there is a care- 
fully designed and executed study of Poetry contempla- 
ting Nature—two female figures, which balance wisely 
the somewhat severely masculine character of the other 
designs, and give their womanly grace to the honor of 
the poet whose life and works so well harmonize in re- 
spect for woman, and for the home, marriage, and religion 
that give her the best defense and power. Between these 
two principal medallions there are on each side two 
groups illustrating scenes in the poet’s life, making four 





HANDLE, SHOWING PART OF THE BODY 
OF THE VASE, 
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groups in all. The first group presents him| while the bobolink represents the whole 
in company with his father, who points to | tribe of his fellow-singers, and does honor 
Homer as a model in poetic composition : to the poet and to his humorous verse on 

For he is in his grave who taught my youth “Robert of Lincoln” from his perch. The 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life | base bears the lyre, the crossed pens, and 

Offered me to the Muses.” 

The next group presents him as the yy 
student of Nature, such as he appears in 
“ Thanatopsis” or “ A Forest Hymn :” 

‘* Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature.” 


} 
The third design illustrates his life as | 
journalist, and the fourth represents him in 

his good old age as translator of the Iliad 

and the Odyssey. The lower part of the | 
bowl bears ornamentation from the charac- | 
teristic products of American agriculture— | 
cotton and Indian corn. The neck is encir- 

cled with primrose and ivy in token of youth | broken shackles, which so represent the 
and old age, while the “fringed gentian” | poet as patriot and emancipator. The idea 
suggests the grave thought from its blue | of justice as the animating motive of his 





THE WATER-FOWL. 


petals: | public career is given in the vigorous hand 
“IT would that thus, when I shall see ling of the Rudbeckia flower, which is the 
The hour of death draw near to me, | type of that virtue, and this idea gains pow- 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, | 


| er from the book without a name, and which 
from its prominent place can be none other 
The famous line, “Truth crushed to earth | than the Book of books. 

shall rise again,” is also given here in the} Sueh are the form and features of this 


May look to heaven as I depart.” 


memorial vase, and, as in a 
graceful and spirited man, 
they make one whole, and 
the various parts indicate 
the dominating spirit. The 
robe of flower-work, with its 
cincture of medallions, the 
golden fillet emblazoned with 
the name of Truth, the arms 
that hold the emblems of the 
nation’s wealth, the corn and 
water-lilies at the foot, the 
solid base with the lyre and 
broken chain, the bird, the 
two typical flowers, the print- 
ing-press, and the Bible—all 
these details gather around 
the life which they express, 
and make this piece of silver 
a work of ideal and historical 
art. As a whole, the work 
has a look of simplicity, and 
seems easy of execution, yet 
the process was very labori- 
ous and costly ; and a careful 
examination of its various 
stages and methods, with the 
NEOK OF THE VASE. help of the best judges and 

books, justifies the opinion 

form of an ornamental border inlaid in gold. | that industrial art in America has taken 
The ornament at the foot of the bow] is the | some steps forward by this tribute, and 
water-lily, the emblem of fluency and elo- | that success in this instance is likely to tell 
quence. The handles are richly decorated | upon the whole future of the silversmith’s 
with the fern, the cotton, and Indian corn, | craft among us. 








THE 


An effect quite as showy to the 

careless eye could have been pro- 
need at far less cost of time and 
money. The surface of the bowl 
could have been engraved in florid 
stvle with striking contrasts of 
light and shade, silver and gold, 
and the medallions could have 
been east from the wax in which 
they were modeled. But this 
would not be the high art which 
omes to us from the silversmiths 
of Greece, and which Cellini and 

his associates have made classic 
in the New Ages. Art is high and 

true in proportion as it rises above 

material mechanism, and uses the 

living power of the human thought 

and touch; and this vase is thor- 

oughly and intensely human in this 

sense. The flat solid plate of silver 

was all that the workman had to 

begin with; and this plate, first 

wooden mallets and then 

the arm of an anvil with 
hammers, was beaten into the form 

of the bow], not without great care 

and long labor. Then began the 

nicest and most difficult part of the 
task—working out from the surface 

by the repoussé process the flowers 

and projecting portions of the de- 

sign according to the model in wax which 
had already been made of the whole. Tak- 


with 
upon 


ing our own ignorance as some measure of | 


the general knowledge of readers as to this 


subject, we may venture upon a little ac- | 


count of this repoussé work. What are called 
the formative processes in all metal-working 
may be classed under five heads—casting, 
beating hot, beating cold, electrotyping, and 
cutting away by erasive tools. 
methods to a certain extent have been em- 
ployed in this vase; but the chief method 
has been that of beating cold, or the repoussé 
system, of which Cellini was such a master, 
and which the greatest metal sculptor of 
the present day, Morel Ladeuil, has repro- 


duced with such effect as to make it the | 
part alike of wisdom and of modesty for 


RUDBEOKIA. 


All these | 


BRYANT VASE. 


MEDALLION—FATHER AND SON, 
| other artists to follow it, as the makers of 
this vase have done.* 

The repoussé style begins its task by work- 
ing the surface from within outward by 
means of snarling-irons, which have two 
horns very much like those of an anvil, and, 
like an anvil, they rest upon a block. One 
of these horns is made to touch the proper 
point on the inner surface of the vase, and 
the blow is given 
not directly upon 
this horn, but 
upon that oppo- 
site, which, when 
struck with skill, 
sends its vibra- 
tions to the other 
| horn, which is in 
| contact with the 
|metal. By these 

vibrations the 
| surface is raised to the due ele 





VPRINTING-PRESS. 


vation so grad- 
ually and yet so vigorously as to secure the 
result without breaking or weakening the 
metal. When the bowl is thus shaped from 
within to the requisite form for the intended 
| projections, it is filled with a composition of 


* The greatest piece of silver-work—the Helicon 
vase—which has been produced in our day is from 
this artist’s hand, and the art labor upon the work 

| cost some thirty thousand dollars. The time spent 

} upon it was six years. The sculptor of the medall- 

| ions of the Bryant vase was once a fellow-artist with 
Ladeuil. 
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THE STUDENT OF NATURE, 


pitch and other ingredients; and then the 
workman changes his course, and begins his 
more difficult task of working the project- 
ing surface into due form from the outside. 
In this way all this exquisite flower-work 
was produced, and every blossom and leaf, 


. . . | 
every ear of corn, lily, and primrose, was 


wrougut by the eye and hand of the artist, 
and each thing bears the mark of his mind 
and his touch. The work requires general- 
ly several repetitions of the process, and the 
bowl is emptied and filled again. 
dallions were made in the same way, instead 
of being cast from the wax, which is much 
the easiest way, but does not leave the same 
fine lines and vital expression. In some 
parts of the work, as in the handles, whose 
form and figures did not allow repoussé work, 
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casting was resorted to, the designs 
being modeled in wax from studies 
of natural objects. 

To a novice in these matters, like 
the writer, the progress of this vase 
has been a continual surprise. He 
knew nothing at all of the details 
and various processes of the work, 
and in his simplicity he supposed 
that the chief value of silver plat. 
was in the metal itself, and that it 
would be a generous division to al- 
low as much for the work as for the 
material. But the truth is that 
the material is of very little cost 
in comparison with the labor be- 
stowed upon first-class silver-work 
—of less cost relatively than the 
sculptor’s marble or the cabinet- 
maker’s wood. Cellini could work 
an ounce of silver into such ex- 
quisite form as to make golden 
ducats contemptible in compari- 
son; and our own best silver-work- 
ers show specimens of exquisite 
workmanship, in which the metal 
bears to the work very much the 
relation that the canvas bears to 
the painter’s masterpiece. It is 
safe to say that the cost of this vase, 
which is far beyond what the mak- 
ers receive for it, is some forty or 
| fifty times the price of the silver of which 
| it is made, so much is there of mind and so 
little of matter in its composition. There 
is a full year’s work of the best workmen, 
with the help of the artist who designed and 
of the master who superintended the work. 
| This surely is a gift which the American peo- 
| ple need not be ashamed to offer, and which 
our venerable poet can receive with a just 
pride in the years and the country which it 
commemorates, and in the grateful senti- 
ment and exquisite workmanship which it 
embodies in a form that makes the silver 
and gold from our mines combine Greek 
| culture with Christian faith, and lifts this 
| tribute to a man into a monument of the 
| life of the age and of the mind of the nation. 
| SAMUEL OSGOOD. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
REVERBERATIONS. 






S he walked on, and out of Madge’s 
A sight, she passed out of his mind also 
or,more probably, subsided into its lower 
depths; for it is not to be supposed that a 
lover like Garth could ever forget his mis- 






sweet a parting. Certain it is, however, 
: that she ceased to be actively present to his 
thoughts, which became occupied with less 
agreeable subjects. His step quickened, and 
his down-turned face worked silently, as he 
hurried toward the forest. The moon hung 
low over the valley, pallid still, though 
promising sumptuous brilliancy later on. 








the north; it came cool across the young 
man’s cheek, with a whisper prophetic of the 
Indian summer’s departure and of winter’s 
imminent onset. Already the slumberous 
haze was melting from the air, and the 
edges of the ghostly moon stood forth sharp 
and clear. The aspect of the twilight woods 










3 ive than all the sunlight and color of glow- 
3 ing noonday. 

But Garth was not at present attuned 

either to beauty or grandeur. His look 







own perturbed and irritated spirit. 









helped against himself. 






were tangled. 





particular to complain of? 





do with her? 








wise? 






self, he was bound to desire and promote 






unattached acquaintances. 
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tress, even for a moment, especially after so | 


The wind appeared to be veering toward | 


was full of a solemn grandeur more impress- | 


was inward on the cheerless jungle of his 
The 
day had gone ill with him—he had been 
checked and vexed at every turn. He seem- 
ed fated to tilt against the might of fate ; | 
he could not prosper; his best efforts but 
Yet not his will, | 
but the circumstances, were evil; and he | 
; only could know how bafflingly the threads 


Nevertheless, if we regard the matter from 
a rational point of view, what was there in 
Madge was | 
kind; and as for Elinor, what had Garth to 
Or supposing him to feel a 
friendly interest in her—a sort of artistic 
sympathy, perhaps—what had she done or 
suffered that he could have wished other- 
Her betrothal to his uncle ought to 
have had his warm approval, not only on 
account of the worldly prudence of the 
match, but because, being betrothed him- 
a| but when events had begun to work, Elinor 
like happy state of things between all his 
His conversa- 
tion with Elinor in the wood had been un- 
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conventional enough, to be sure; but she 

had taken his roughness and oddity in very 

good part, and had even seemed more kind- 

| ly disposed toward him at the end of their 
interview than at the beginning. With his 
uncle he was certainly on the best of terms; 

and finally, he had that morning come to a 

knowledge of certain facts, which he was 
not then at liberty to make public, but 

which, in due time, could not fail to have 
an important and fortunate bearing upon 
the worldly position of more than one of 

this day’s picnickers. Here, surely, was a 
state of things rather apt to banish ill hu- 
mor than to invite it. 

| But Garth, like many other persons, was 
| careless of logic in his ill humors. In set- 
ting out for the picnic he had anticipated a 
certain pleasure, which the turn of events 
had denied him. The fact was, he had al- 
lowed himself, in defiance of reason and pru- 
dence, not only to feel an undue concern as 
to Elinor’s future, but even to indulge a 
positive aversion from the idea of her union 
with Golightley. The contemplation of 
such a match irritated the fastidious artist 
like a discord ; Elinor’s pure fine tone would 
be destroyed by intimate association with a 
good-hearted and gentlemanly, but not pro- 
found uor truly delicate, person like his un- 
cle; who, on the other hand, was probably 
| drawn to Elinor more through benevolence 
|than by the magnet of reciprocal and ap- 
| preciative love: admired her in a friendly, 
| 


superticial sort of way, and would marry 
her in order to keep her and her mother in 
comfortable circumstances. Now Elinor, 
so Garth presumed to think, was very far 
| from cherishing an ideal affection for Go- 
| lightley, and would be induced to accept 
|him merely out of consideration for the 
well-being of Mrs. Tenterden. Here, then, 
was a lamentable state of things: a sacri- 
| fice of art to convenience almost as bad in 
its way as Garth’s own mercenary transac- 
| tions regarding his picture. There was ur- 
gent need of a deus ex machind to set mat- 
| ters right. 
| Precisely such a divine expedient, as 
Garth conceived it, was provided in the 
news which he had received that morning. 
This news must be kept secret for a time; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|—if she had not already compromised her 
| liberty —would find herself free to act with- 
| out reference to any thing but her own high- 
| est wishes. Accordingly, it had been Garth’s 










brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jurzan Hawtnorne, in the office of the Li- 





intention to drop such hints to her respect- 
ing what was to come as might serve to put 
her on her guard against prematurely en- 
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tering into an unnecessary bondage. 


venial poetic license, might the bearer of 
good tidings be considered: so that, al- 
though he could not throw off his own fet- 
ters, the pleasure of emancipation by proxy 
might at least be his. During the drive to 
the picnic ground in the hay-rigging he had 
been revolving how much of his private in- 
formation he might with safety reveal to 
Elinor; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, he would not be justified in declar- 
ing to her the whole matter (under bonds 
of strict confidence), should it appear that 
nothing short of this could save her. He 
watched her manner toward Golightley with 
more than his customary attention, and 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
present occasion for anxiety: and even 
when, after the accident which unseated his 
uncle’s hat, Elinor accepted the latter’s in- 
vitation to accompany him the rest of the | 
way on foot, Garth felt no misgiving. A| 
bare hint, whenever opportunity offered, | 
would suftice; or perhaps he might safely | 
let things take their own course, and the | 
truth come out at its own leisure and con- 
venience, without any meddling on his part 
whatever. 

But, alas! as he led the horses to the 
brook, the musical outpouring of the lady’s | 
voice fell upon his ears, carrying with it a | 
sudden conviction that the mischief had 
been done—a conviction which, however | 
unreasonable its genesis, his subsequent 
question proved true. Herenupon he had 
lost his temper, and had half a mind to re- 
venge himself by letting Elinor know just | 
how much her precipitation had cost her. 
He thought better of this, however, partly | 
because le was not naturally spiteful, and 
partly, it must be admitted, because he no | 
longer felt quite certain whether his inter- 
pretation of the mutual sentiments of the | 
aftianced ones had been correct. How hu- | 
miliating should it turn out that they were | 
romaniically in love with each other after | 
all! This new misgiving did not tend to 
restore the young man’s serenity, for it add- 
ed to his disappointment the sting of ridi- 
eule. This was the first time he had pur- 
posed interfering with the affairs of other 
people, and he was heartily resolved to hold 
aloof from all such ventures in future. And 
yet, could Elinor be really happy? Had he 
so totally misread her? Something within | 
him refused to believe it, however sturdy 
his external cynicism. 

Meanwhile he was deep in the forest, and 
not far distant from the upper dam on the 
mill stream, at which point he meant to be- 
gin his search for the lost letter. He was 
bent upon either finding it, or at the least | 
satisfying himself that it was beyond the 
reach of any body else. Having read it 





He 
promised himself the gratification of enact- 
ing the part of liberator; for as such, by a | 


| spring. 


|through two or three times, he was suffi- 


ciently familiar for all practical purposes 
with its contents; but it would never do to 
| risk its falling into strange hands. Its first 
lines had contained an italicized injunction 
|to keep what followed a secret from every 
one, save his father. The writer, indeed. 
could he have known that Golightley and 
Elinor were in Urmsworth, would probabls 
| have admitted them as confidants likewise - 
jnor could Garth clearly understand why 
silence should be strictly enjoined at all, 
Nevertheless, such being the demand, he was 
| bound to respect it; and it was much easier 
| to do so this evening than had been the 
| case twelve hours before. Under ordinary 
circumstances, no one was less prone than 
| Garth to communicate himself to other peo- 
ple; and the present circumstances, if they 
| had ever been extraordinary, had ceased to 
| be so now. 

Respecting the disappearance of the let- 
ter, Garth reasoned that if, as Madge seemed 
to think, it had fallen in the little rivulet, 
and were not caught among the roots and 
brambles that projected from the banks, or 
among the stones and other inequalities of 
the bottom, it must have been carried on to 
the mill stream, which, again, would prob- 
ably convey it as far as the upper dam, 
where, the water being low, it could easily 
be found amidst the collected sedge and 
rubbish. It was quite possible, however— 
the letter being without its envelope, and 
written on thin foreign paper—that the ac- 
tion of the water and the friction of the 
banks had torn or dissolved the troublesome 
thing beyond hope of discovery or recogni- 
tion. If his search proved unfruitful, Garth 


| wisely made up his mind to believe that this 


catastrophe had taken place, and so bother 
himself no further about the matter. But 
his private expectation was that the missing 
letter was all this time lying quietly on the 
margin of the spring beneath the maple. 
Beside that spring was his hunt to end; 
and should he be unsuccessful up to that 
point, there would be all the more likelihood 
of his coming upon his quarry there. The 
spring, in short, was left to the last as a 
sort of tidbit. A less imaginative man than 
Garth would probably have made it the 
starting-place; but to a temperament like 
his, it was easier working up toward a hope 
than hazarding the possibility of being 
obliged to work away from it. 

Between three and four hours later, weary 
and half famished, Garth arrived at the 
He stood a moment, glancing keen- 
ly and anxiously about, then flung himself 
down with a groan, and quaffed a long 
draught of the cool water. His feet and 
clothes were wet from wading in the mill 
stream, and his hands and face were scratch- 
ed by twigs and brambles. He had not 
found what he sought, though his search 


had been far more minute and painstaking 
than he had had any intention of making it 
at starting. But he had proved to his own 
satisfaction that not so much as a scrap of 
the letter was either in the stream or in the 
rivulet. It could not have been dropped by 
the spring at all. Madge must have been 
mistaken. At any rate, it was folly to think 
of pursuing the quest any further. The 
letter was lost, and nothing was left but to 
hope that it was as much Jost to the rest of 
the world as to its owner. 

Once or twice that night the shadow of 
a suspicion had crossed Garth’s mind that 
Madge might know more about the matter 
than she had seen fit to tell. He remem- 
bered how Golightley and Mrs. Tenterden 
had rallied him on receiving foreign letters, 
and had jestingly advised Madge to keep 
a more jealous watch upon him. She had 
laughed and betrayed no disturbance, it was 
true; but might she not have felt more than 
she showed? And Garth had openly admit- 
ted having the letter, and had not denied 
that it was from a female correspondent. 
Surely lovers had been jealous on far lighter 
grounds than this! 


But he put away the suspicion indignant- | 


ly, so often as it occurred. Madge was not 
like other women: her faith was as pure as 
her honor. She could not be jealous, for 
she was herself incapable of giving cause 
for jealousy. And even jealousy would not 
have tempted her to commit such a paltry 
act as the purloining of a letter. Moreover, 
supposing her to have been guilty of the 
theft, could she have afterward behaved to- 
ward him with such affection confi- 


dence? 


and 


ing? It was notin human nature! What- 
ever might be Madge’s failings, she was 
ingenuous, as transparent, and as true as 
she was beautiful. Whatever other charges 
might be brought against her, she was unas- 
sailable here ; and no force of circumstantial 
evidence should ever bring Garth to believe 
otherwise. 

Having drunk his fill, the young man 


as 


turned over on his back, and lay gazing up- | 


ward at the purple sky. The moon, now 
more than half-way up the vault, shone with 
transcendent brilliance. Only the brightest 
stars ventured to show their faces. The 
penciled shadow of the trees uprose on 
every side, and as the northerly breeze whis- 
pered through them, their dark leaves de- 
tached themselves from their summer foot- 
hold and zigzagged reluctantly earthward. 
They fell without sound upon the bosom of 
the earth which brought them forth—fell 
continually, like dusky tears, although, so 


barren seemed the branches, it was a marvel | 


whence so many fell. The great woods 
were steeped in overwhelming silence; the 
liquid bubbling of the spring, almost inau- 


GARTH. 


—could she have wished him success | 
in his search, and have kissed him at part- 
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dible in the daytime, now resounded loudly 
through the stillness. How ghastly white 
the lifeless moonlight lay! 

It lent a death-like pallor to Garth’s face, 
as he reclined motionless and with closed 
eyes upon the turf, his arms flung out, and 
one knee half drawn up. From time to 
time slight shiverings passed through him ; 
but he was not conscious of cold, nor even 
of being hungry. He only felt overpowered 
by an invincible drowsiness. 

At length he seemed to himself to be pass- 
ing through phases of character not his own, 
yet allied to his in so intimate a manner 
that he could not tell where the difference 
began or ended. Some exceeded in one way, 
some fell short in another; but in each there 
was a vital connection with a central es- 
sence within himself, compelling him to ree- 
ognize them not so much as fellow-beings or 
brothers merely, as other selves. They were 
partial, ill-balanced types of growth; but 
viewed in the aggregate, they took on an 
aspect of unity and symmetry, suggesting 
the idea of but a single more complete in- 
dividual, who, as might be expected, owned 
a manifold more comprehensive affinity with 
Garth than did either one of the component 
personalities. In fact, were it not for the 
absence of a nameless and indescribable 
something which he knew could belong to 
himself alone, this compound figure might 
have stood for the actual Garth. As it was, 
it rather appeared to represent the success- 
ive steps in a development which had been 
proceeding through centuries, and was now 
gathering itself up for a culmination and a 
crisis. Garth felt that he was reading the 
story of one life progressing through several 
generations, and that the final chapters of 
that book were written in his own heart 
and brain. At the same time, as happens 
illogically in dreams, he was a living actor 


|in the tale from the beginning—the central 


figure, through all its variations, emotions, 
deeds, and purposes. And withal, he was the 


| spectator and critic, curious and thoughtful, 
| but quite detached from that which he must 


| criticise. 

“ How shall this profit you?” asked the 
critic. “The past can not alter; and may 
not the risk of rehearsing its many evils 
more than annul the help of its few goods? 
Dare you hazard the full living presence of 
| both ?” 

“Yes,” replied the reader, after a short 
pause ; “for I believe there’s as much good 
as evilin the world, after all; and God made 
us of the same stuff that He once wore Him- 
self.” 

“Begin, then,” said the other; “but I 
doubt.” 

The actor donned his réle. A passionate, 
headstrong youth, hard held in the leash of 
rigid discipline. An ambitious, haughty, 
inot ungenerous soul, with chords of tender- 
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ness vibrating ever and anon amidst its | evil affections cling! See how he loves her, 


sternness; yearning to dare, to achieve, and | and she him! one would think his mur 
Pride of self-will, narrowing | annulled her adultery, and left both cle 


to be free. 
and hampering where it seemed to liberate. 
A manly friendship poisoned by jealous love 
to hatred; degrading enmity; and at last, 
the inevitable outbreak of devilish fury, and 
the tragic end. Then the actor vanished; 
the critic smiled; but the reader sighed, 


and muttered, half aloud, “Did you see? | 


In the moment while he stood with his fin- 
ger on the trigger the image of his past 
life glanced before him like a path of many 
turnings—some to the right, some to the 
left—and power was given him, if he would, 


ler 
pease — an,” 
“This life seems to probe you to the 


quick,” remarked the critic, with 


: a grim 
smile. 


“Such men carry captive the flesh 
and blood, and a good part of the soul into 
the bargain. He bears the stamp of thy 
race deep and fresh. If you approve of him 
as much as you sympathize with him, there 
is no need of our carrying this experiment 
any further.” 

“Let it go on,” returned the reader, pass 
ing his hand across his eyes and sighing 


| heavily; “and do you take heed that your 


to abstain. For half a breath the issue was | criticism become not so dispassionate as to 


in doubt.” 

“Yes, time was given him to choose good 
or evil,” returned the critic, coldly, “and he 
chose deliberately. Yet good was easier for 





do the work of temptation.” 

“This next phase promises to be less in- 
teresting—a sort of lull in the storm,” the 
critic observed. “Yes, the Urmson type, 


him than for those that come after him, | strictly speaking, slumbers through this 


weighted with his sins in addition to their 
own.” 
“The worst was, that as soon as he had 


done the murder he was not sorry,” said the | 


reader. “‘He expected to repent; for just 
before doing the deed he had felt a horror 
and shrinking at it. But the doing harden- 
ed him.” 

“Yes; it is always safest to repent previ- 
ous to the act. Once done, it becomes a part 
of yourself, and crowds out remorse,” re- 
marked the critic. ‘“ Well, have you spirits 
to proceed ?” 

“Poor Eleanor! she was most deeply 
wronged, for he made his love of her the 
pretext for the crime which must either de- 
grade or destroy her. It is well she died.” 

“The child’s teeth were set on edge, nev- 
ertheless; and the later Eleanors may not 
die so well. Here comes our actor in his 
new part. Take heed that your sympathy 
be as deep as humanity, but not much 
deeper.” 

“Ay, there’s more fire in him, but less 
light,” murmured the reader, as he read; 
“not so many waverings toward good, and 
more downright power for evil. How inti- 
mately I have sometimes felt him! What 
gloomy, intolerant eyes the fellow has, and 
what a sinister, dangerous heart! Yet not 
altogether bad, either: see—he can love a 
friend !” 

“But there comes the new Eleanor,” said 
the critic, quietly. 

“How sad—and yet just! They spring 
together like spark and tinder, but only the 
evil in them embraces. Could not he have 
chosen a pure woman at least, if murder 
must be done for her? No; he can not love 
what is innocent; and he would be apter to 
sully innocence than to be uplifted by it. 
Murder—oh, he is ripe for it! and they seal 
their guilty union with the blood of the 
dead man. There is a terrible beauty and 
delight in it! How sweet and close can 





generation. The representative seems to be 
a harmless person enough, with no very 
marked traits either way. Most of the bad 
has been left out of him, but there is little 
or nothing to fill its place. His chief use 
and reason is as a receptacle in which the 
hot blood may cool somewhat ere flowing 
further. But he will hardly purify it much.” 

“Nothing stands quite still,” replied the 
reader, bending earnestly over the page. 
“Tf he does not lose power, he gains it. He 
is a grave, thoughtful man, with blue eyes, 
who follows the sea and travels widely and 
looks much at men. Who can say what 
prudence and sobriety may not help to do? 
Besides, would God have put him there for 
nothing ?” 

“Tt is quite out of my province to con- 
sider that question,” replied the other, in- 
differently. ‘“‘ We must remember, however, 
that when the soil lies fallow, it becomes as 
fertile for noxious plants as for wholesome 
ones. But the Eleanor of this generation 
gives some ground for encouragement. She 
is neither injured nor injurious, and may, 
perhaps, contrive to pour a few extra drops 
of sane and healthful blood into her child’s 
veins, which may help his descendants, if 
not him. Turn the leaf, and let us see.” 

Once more the actor lived and breathed 
before them, and the absorbed reader’s pulse 
seemed almost to chime with his. The mys- 
tic drama was now approaching the present 
daylight. The man-child grew apace, and 
displayed with threatening vividness every 
light and shade that individualized the race. 
He was vehement, adventurous, ireful, and 
lawless; with great capacities, silences, and 
energies; passionate in his affinities, and 
fatal in his hatreds. Withai there was in 
him a strange power of secrecy and reti- 
cence—a kind of profound, rugged cunning, 
not incompatible with gruff outspokenness 
and stalwart courage. The resolution and 
strength of manhood were singularly min- 
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gled with a romantic grace and picturesque- 
ness of manner and aspect that belonged to 
youth. He was born to quell men and lead 
them, and to master women with a subtle 


power, against which their cajoleries, eva- | 


sions, jealousies, and whims availed but lit- 
tle; but he was born without aim or law in 
life, misleading himself, and wrecking oth- 
ers; fickle, because his heart lay too deep 
beneath the surface to ruie the surface cur- 
rents. 

“We are growing,” remarked the critic ; 
“nothing is lost here, and much has been 
amplified. It is fitting he comes in time of 
war and anarchy. Methinks I recognize a 
rough nakedness which later times rather 
have clothed than altered. 
elation instructs you, no doubt, but does it 
arm and hearten you ?” 


“ How will it be with those two women ?” | 


muttered the reader, with labored breath. 


“Ts this to be a culmination of all the wrongs 


and ills? There is a terrible medley and 
mistake. And see! blood again. I shall be 
choked with blood before my time. How 
can this prosper? What strength or for- 
tune could fight off such a curse ?” 

“Our blue-eyed sailor, then, has been of 
no value, after all ?” 

“Yes; it is not so desperate as it seemed,” 
returned the reader, after a more deliberate 
study. “He told with the rest. This one 
is a sailor too; and though his fate is so ill- 
favored, it is the misfortune of his inherit- 
ance, rather than his direct purpose, that 
does his crimes. But for what happened 
before he began, he would not have fallen 
into so dismal a slough.” 

“That excuse can hardly be more valid 
for him than for every other sinner,” said 
the critic, shaking his head. “If we were 
all Adams and Eves, we should be very harm- 
less, no doubt, but very empty and uninter- 
esting. On the other hand, the burden of 
inheritance, besides working out through us 
its own good and evil, sets the wheels in 
motion whereby we do good and evil on our 
private responsibility. It seems to be a nec- 
essary condition of our existing as men and 
women at all. This present impersonation 
has certainly laid himself open to being call- 
ed worse names than any of his predecessors, 


and I’m not sure that he doesn’t deserve | 


them. If he had a good record instead of a 
bad one, he would not be likely to ascribe 
the merit to his ancestors.” 


“Tt would perhaps belong neither to his | 


ancestors nor to him,” said the reader. “ You 
give hard measure.” 

“To myself along with the rest, you 
know,” returned the critic, with a smile. 
“But there is a phase or two still to come ?” 

“This is the wholesome flower!” exclaim- 
ed the reader, reverently. ‘ He is rooted in 
our muddy earth, but what a tint and fra- 
grance Heaven has given him!” 

Vou. LIIL—No. 314.—-17 


GARTH. 


Well, this rev- | 
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| “We may infer from the fact of his exist- 
ence how serious our danger was. It must 
be an ugly atmosphere, truly, that needs so 
powerful a perfume to sweeten it!” 

“Yet it is congenial—it finds much to 
sympathize with; and it dissipates what is 
foul by dint of a force composed of familiar 
| human influences. There is nothing strange 
nor arbitrary in it.” 

“Tt will not, however, suffice for the final 
| regeneration of the race,” affirmed the critic. 

“The evil is only put to flight, not taken up 

and transformed into good. We must be 
| fairly fought and conquered with our own 
| weapons, else the fatal issue is but post- 
poned. Such men as this can only raise the 
contest into a higher sphere, where both 
sides will engage with a fury more many- 
| sided and enlightened, but therefore more 
intense and unsparing. I doubt whether it 
would not have been more prudent to have 
joined battle on a less comprehensive foot- 
ing. Now, at all events, there will be no 
appeal from the victory, fall it on which 
| side it will. There are no forces in reserve, 
| nor any avenues of retreat. But here comes 
| our actor in his final representation. Veri- 
| ly, arare performer! He seems to do some- 
thing more than hold the mirror up to 
| nature.” 

The reader made no response, being, per- 
| haps, too much carried away by the life- 
| likeness of the spectacle. A personality 
| filled to the brim with the traits and im- 
| pulses of six generations, walking with un- 
| steady balance between light and darkness. 
| Prayers follow him; but those who would 
| fain guide him dare not interfere, lest a 
| touch too much or too little should mar all. 
| When he glances heavenward, his feet stum- 
| ble and err; yet were he to turn his eyes 

downward, might not his steps likewise tend 
thither? He follows a vision of beauty 
| through all forms of life; but what, save 
experience, can teach him how to make his 
choice? He can not quench his thirst with 

any drink less noble than true Olympian 
nectar; but how many a poisonous draught 
| sparkles and tastes as well! And there can 
be no safe inertia, no wise phlegmatic indif- 
| ference for him; he lives at every pore; he 
|must act, inwardly or outwardly, for good 
| or for ill. 

The critic here sharpens his eyes and leans 
| forward, for the scene grows indistinct and 
|obseure. The drama threatens to come to 

an untimely conclusion. There are confu- 
sion and uncertainty and doubtful omens. 
There is going to and fro, sighing, and laugh- 
ter. Round two opposing centres at length 
all the turmoil converges. Which shall pre- 
vail? Were the choice any longer free, the 
issue might be less in doubt; but the chooser 
is hampered and compromised ; and shall he 
be forsworn? No; come what may, to this 
|side he pins his faith. Where all lights 
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seem false, here, at least, is foot-hold. But 
even as he reaches his hands to cling, the 


stronghold in which he trusted melts away. 


came for the first time aware of his famish. 
ed and chilled condition. His head, how- 
ever, was hot, and his throat dry. 





Though 


He gropes aghast; pitfalls open beneath | not easily subject to colds, it was evident 
his feet, and unholy shapes rush forward to | ‘that he had caught a pretty severe one this 


overthrow him. Now the stage is nearly 


dark; yet a note of celestial music breathes | 


through the troubled air. What gracious 
goddess sheds a radiance along his path, | 
and shields him from harmful clutches in 
the silvery folds of her enchanted veil ? 

The critic turns away, yawning discon- 
tentedly. All this is outside of his prov- | 
inee, which comprises only things visible 
and understandable. This foggy conclu- 
sion invalidates the significance of the en- 
tire drama. Unless there be prophecy in 
the reverberations of the past, here has been 
a great waste of time and expectation. 


Garth opened his eyes. It seemed to him | 
that he had slept a sleep, in comparison with 
the length of which the twenty years’ stu- 
por of Rip Van Winkle was as an after-din- 
ner nap. Nevertheless, the night did not 


appear to be much further advanced than | 


when he first lay down ; the moon still hung 
about half-way up the sky, and cast the 


narrow shadows of the trees across his face. | 


As he gazed upward, however, a floating 
film of silvery gray seemed to intervene be- 


tween his eyes and the large star which | 
held its lustre directly overhead. It hover- | 


ed almost within his grasp, supported upon 
the light northern breeze. Itsank yet low- 
er and lower, and gently settled over his 
face. A delicate, scarcely perceptible fra- 
grance emanated from its soft semi-trans- 
parent folds. What was it? Half disbe- 


lieving in the material reality of the vision, | 


which rather seemed of a piece with the 
strange dream whose influence was still 
upon him, the young man passed his hand 
over his features and grasped a gauzy silk- 
en substance, which crushed together in his 
fingers like a cobweb. He sat up to exam- 


ine it, and was presently convinced that it | 


was nothing else but Elinor’s veil, which 
had escaped him that afternoon, only to de- 
liver itself up unasked at night. Whether 
it had been wandering about in the upper 
air all the mean time, or had tarried on the 


top of some tree, whence the veering wind | 


had dislodged it and brought it back, was 
impossible to say. At all events, Garth felt 
—without troubling himself to consider 

why—that the coincidence was an agreea- | 
ble one. He had missed the thing he came | 
to seek, and this filmy veil, with its evanes- 
cent perfume, had floated down upon him 
like a tender benediction while he slept. It 
was not his cue, at the moment, to moralize 
over the incident, or draw symbolic mean- 
ings from it; he was content to take it as it 
came; and as for the veil itself, he put it in 
his pocket. Rising then to his feet, he be- 





|time. Buttoning his coat over his chest, he 
set off along the ghostly wood path at a 
| rapid pace, his long inky shadow silently 
keeping step with him, like an evil recollec- 
tion. His thoughts, disordered by his dream. 
by the fever in his head and the chill in his 
| blood, wandered hither and thither between 
past and future without aim or continuity. 
If one thing were clearer than another, it 
was the conviction which possessed Garth 
that he had nothing to do with picnics. 
He had attended—or, rather, had set out to 
| attend—two only in his life, and they had 
| brought him ill luck both times. It was no 
doubt providential that circumstances, or 
his own instinct, had kept him back from 
going to any more. Perhaps he was to 
take this experience as a hint that society 
| was not wholesome for him. If so, the out- 
|look was unpromising for poor Madge, in 
| whose scheme of happiness society was an 
almost vital element. She was fully re- 
|solved on making him the husband of a 
|woman of fashion; nay, upon improving 
him into a fashionable man! A fashion- 
able man: Garth tried to imagine himself 
as such; but the image either altogether 
eluded him, or changed into some one else, 
| with whom he was noway compatible. 
| As he hastened on, it crossed his mind 
| how he had fled down this same path on 
| that picnic night ten or twelve years be- 
| fore, leaving what he believed was the dead 
| body of his enemy outstretched on the same 
| turf whence he himself had just arisen. He 
had looked forward then to the jail and 
the gallows; and had rushed, instead, into 
|the soft embrace of Madge. Could a more 
pleasing disappointment be imagined? And 
| yet, might not the honest grip of the gal- 
lows have saved him many a trouble and 
anxiety, against which Madge’s arms, how- 
| ever loving, could not protect him? or did 
the future which lay before him now pre- 
| sent, on the whole, a more inviting aspect 
\than had confronted him on that terror- 
stricken night of boyhood? Then the dead 
had come to life; but now the death was 
in the life, and would not out. In child- 
_ hood troubles grow out of the earth, and can, 
| | at the worst, be trampled down; but in after- 
life they descend from the clouds, and are 
not so simply to be managed. 








COQUETTE. 


Or light or dark, or short or tall, 
She sets a springe to snare them all. 
All’s one to her: above her fan 
She’d make sweet eyes at Caliban. 
T. B. AvpRicu. 
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NOMINATING THE PRESIDENT. | 

YATIONAL conventions for the nomina- 
N tion of party candidates for President 
and Vice-President, and the building of plat- 
forms of political principles, are peculiarly 
an American device and custom. No oth- 
er country exhibits these tumultuous and 
excited assemblies, sprung from the town 
caucuses and State conferences of the land. 
They are the necessafy result of the con- 
stitutional method of choosing the Chief 
Magistrate ; and although they have not al- 
ways been in vogue, but are modern in their 
invention, they have proved to be, on the 
whole, the best way of selecting candidates, 
and thus concentrating the strength of the 
several parties on a single name. One who 
has ever attended a national convention in 
which there was a contest on the nomina- 
tions will not easily forget the excitement 
attending its proceedings, the peculiar Amer- | 
ican traits it exhibited, the characteristic | 
speeches and stratagems, the inspiring ha- 
rangues, the sudden wave of enthusiasm 
rolling over and “ capturing” the convention 
when its decision was on the eve of being 
made. It is a scene full of infectious emo- 
tion. It is the caldron of American politics 
heated to the boiling-point. Within it is 


every variety and style of politician, from 
the veteran war-horse of the party and the 
ponderous big-browed Senator, to the ar- 
dent young aspirant for legislative honors, 


the village pet or genius. You will find 
among the delegates the votaries of every 
profession and almost every calling. When 
the convention is called to order, you may 
be sure that some clerical delegate in white 
neck-tie will be forth-coming to open its 
proceedings with prayer. Of lawyers there 
is sure to be a legion, seeking to persuade 
with glib tongue and the “ jury droop,” and | 
to carry their points by strategies of an elo- 
quence with which the bar has made them 
familiar. Prosperous doctors, with a taste 
for fancy politics, will not be wanting; po- 
litical professors will be seen, spectacled and 
dogmatic, in the throng. Here, too, you will 
not fail to observe nabobs of commerce, well 
fed, with shining bald heads and bushy side 
whiskers and heavy watch chains; men of 
weight always, from whom the sinews of 
the political war to ensue are confidently 
expected, and whose preferences, therefore, 
it is well to consider. Bluff farmers appear, 
with very decided convictions, uttered in 
an equally decided dialect; railroad kings 
and lobbyists and county oracles have their 
share in the noise and in the contest. 
There is always a peculiar tone to a na- 
tional convention, differing from that of oth- 
er public bodies—a general emulation in the 
utterance of patriotic sentiments and in the 
indulgence of spread-eagle speeches. Mo- 
tions are made with rhetorical exordiums; 


names are proposed with “glowing trib- 
utes,” each orator leading up to the name 
of his favorite by an ascending series of rhe- 


| torical points, so that the climax may pro- 


voke an echo in the thundering plaudits of 
the house. Often dramatic episodes occur, 
especially when the name of some unthought- 
of candidate is sprung upon the convention 


| so skillfully as to impel it to a sudden nomi- 


nation. In such a body many amusing and 


| Stirring incidents can not fail to oceur, and 
the spectator becomes as much absorbed in 


the proceedings, whether he be a politician 
or not, as in a thrilling play at the theatre. 
In view of the conventions which are to” 
meet the present year, it will perhaps be in- 
teresting to give a sketch of those which 
have already been held in the course of our 
political history ; for such a sketch will deal 


| with familiar names, the fate of famous am- 
| bitions, and what may be called the romance 


of our politics. 

At the formation of the government the 
law provided that the person having the 
highest number of electoral votes should be 
President, and the person having the next 
highest, Vice-President, of the United States. 
This rule was found to operate sometimes 
to defeat the will of the people. It once 
made Aaron Burr, who was the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President, the rival of 
Jefferson, the candidate of that party for 
President. These two received an equal 
number of votes, the voters intending that 
Jefferson should have the first place and 
Burr the second. The election being thrown 
into the House of Representatives, it was for 
a long time not improbable that Burr might, 
as a result of this state of affairs, attain the 
Presidency. Jefferson was, however, finally 
chosen, according to the evident popular 
will. The other way in which the law oper- 
ated to the reversal of the popular will was 
where there were two candidates of opposite 
parties, the majority would choose the Pres- 
ident, indeed, but the opposition candidate 
would receive the next highest number of 
votes for President, and so become Vice- 
President. This was the case when John 
Adams was chosen to the chief place, and Jef- 
ferson, his opponent, chosen by this method 
Vice-President. The law was in consequence 
altered, so that the Electoral Colleges should 
specifically designate their choice for the 
two offices. 

Our Presidents and Vice-Presidents were 
at first nominated by caucuses composed of 
the Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives belonging to each party. 
This caucus system, although we often see 
it decried by English writers and papers, was 
really derived by our early politicians from 
England. It became the habit of the Par- 
liamentary leaders of the Whigs and Tories, 
soon after the revolution of 1688, to meet at 
taverns or club-houses in ordex to provide 
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discipline for the party ranks, to discuss 
and decide on measures, and even on special 
votes, and to designate the personnel of new 
ministries. Many an entertaining story of | 
these conclaves, which often partook of a 
festive and literary as well as deliberative 
character, has come down to us in the writ- 
ings of Addison, Steele, Hervey, and Hor- | 
ace Walpole; and although they were not 
known as “caucuses,” they were such in| 
form and in purpose. 

Even before the Revolution, American 
politics had taken a distinct party shape, | 
and what were virtually caucuses were held 
in the quaint old inns of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, on the part both of the | 
Tories and the patriots. It was often de- | 
cided in these conferences who should be 
sent to the General Court, who should be 
made colonel of militia, who should be dele- 
gated to the Continental Congress. At the 
“Green Dragon,” in Boston, notable confer- 
ences of the caucus order were wont to be | 
held, in which Hancock, Adams, Otis, and 
Warren were leading and inspiring spirits. 

For the first three Presidential elections, 
however, there were no nominating caucuses 
of Congressmen, for the reason that the can- 
didates were very clearly designated by the 
events of the Revolutionary and Constitu- 
tion-forming period. The will of the young 
nation was already demonstrated so clearly 
that caucuses were useless. Certain men 
were so pre-eminent that the general voice 
proclaimed them candidates. Washington 
was chosen with one accord, and by the aid 
of no political conclave or party machinery ; 
and although, when his first term approach- 
ed its end, there had grown up a serious op- 
position to his Federalist sympathies, and 
especially to the paramount influence of 
Hamilton, no attempt was made to set up a 
rival candidate. By the time the third elec- 
tion, that of 1796, came round, however, the 
Republican opposition had become strong 
enough to contest the country. But even 
now there was no need of a caucus. John 
Adams, the Vice-President, was clearly the 
most eminent Federalist after Washington ; 
nor was Jefferson’s position as the founder, 
chief, and guide of the Republican party 
less well established. These two, therefore, 
naturally took position as candidates. The 
result of the election betrayed that the par- 
ties had nearly equal strength; for while 
Adams had 71 electoral votes, Jefferson 
had 68. 

It was in the year 1800, when a successor 
was to be chosen to President Adams, that 
the first caucus recorded in our history was 
held. It met at Philadelphia, was called by 
the Republican opposition, and comprised 
thirty-seven members of the Lower House 
and nine Senators. There was nothing very 
strict or formal about the meeting. These 











gentlemen met to discuss candidates, very 





likely in one of those coffee-houses which 
sarly Congressmen used to frequent in the 


| Quaker City, and there seems to have been 


no very sharp rivalry for the places on the 
ticket. The caucus was of one accord that 
Jefferson should be presented to the people 
for the Presidency ; and although there was 
some opposition to Burr, the New York rep- 


| resentatives insisted that he should be taken 


for Vice-President, to carry the Empire State 
and to checkmate Hf&nilton. The Federal- 
ists, who were generally favorable to giving 
Adams a second chance, accepted him as 
their candidate, only to see him defeated by 
the Republican chief, while Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney was their unsuccessful can- 
didate for Vice-President. Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration was so brilliant and successful 
that no caucusing was done when the period 
came for his re-election. There is scarcely 
a doubt that he, like Washington, might 
have had a third term by simply accepting 
it; but, again like Washington, he saw too 
clearly the evil precedent that this would 
establish, to gratify his ambition to the 
country’s injury. 

The first caucus in which there was a con- 
test was held in January, 1808. Jefferson 
was about to retire from the Presidency. It 
was certain that the nominee of his party 
would be elected. Virginia, that had al- 
ready furnished two out of the three Pres- 
idents, supplied the rival candidates to the 
Republican caucus. One was James Madi- 
son, who, having begun as a Federalist, had 
become a strong political adherent of Jeffer- 
son, and was now Secretary of State. The 
other was Colonel Monroe, who had been 
minister to France. The caucus comprised 
ninety-four Senators and members, and Mad- 
ison was nominated by 83 votes, George Clin- 
ton, the then Vice-President, receiving a 
renomination for that office. For a second 
term Madison received a unanimous caucus 
nomination in 1812, and Elbridge Gerry was 
named for the Vice-Presidency, after it had 
been offered and declined by John Langdon, 
of New Hampshire. 

Great dissatisfaction with the caucus sys- 
tem had now grown up. The monopoly of 
the Presidency by Virginia was bitterly com- 
plained of, especially by New York, which 
had a favorite candidate in De Witt Clinton. 
It was seen that the Congressional caucuses 
were controlled by Virginia influences, and 
that that State still desired to supply Pres- 
idents to the country. Still the Republic- 
ans adhered to the caucus system a while 
longer. A caucus to nominate Madison’s 
successor met in the Representatives’ Hall 
on the 16th of March, 1816,"119 members at- 
tending. Nineteen Republicans refused to 
be present, from dislike of the caucus meth- 
od. Henry Clay, then the leader of the 
House, was opposed to caucus nominations, 
but consented to go to the meeting, where 
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ne offered a resolution that a caucus nomi- 
nation was not expedient. The motion was 
voted down; and now, amidst much excite- 
ment, an informal ballot was taken. 
roe, Secretary of State, was the Virginia and 
administration candidate, and received 65 
votes; William H. Crawford, of Georgia, the 


choice of those Republicans who were op- | 
nosed to the Virginia succession, received 


54 votes; and Monroe was nominated. For 
Vice-President, Daniel D. Tompkins had 85 
votes, and Simon Snyder 30; and Tompkins, 
a New York rival of De Witt Clinton, was 
chosen. There was great discontent among 
the defeated faction, and at one moment it 


seemed probable that they would coalesce | 


with the Federalists. The latter supported 
Rufus King and John Eager Howard for the 
two offices, 
the Monroe ticket was chosen by 183 elect- 
oral votes against 34 for Mr. King. Mr. Clay 
gave his support to Monroe. 

In 1820 the hostility to the caucus system 
had become so formidable in the ranks of 


the Republican party that it was resolved | 
This | 
proved in the sequel a wise forbearance ; for | 
Mr. Monroe was re-elected by every elector- | 


that no nomination should be made. 


al vote but one, that one being cast by Mr. 
Plumer, of New Hampshire, for John Quincy 
Adams, on the ground that it was dangerous 
to give a President a unanimous vote. We 
now reach the period which witnessed the 
final struggle between “ King Caucus” and 
his enemies. 

As Monroe’s second term approached its 
end, it became evident that a sharp contest 
for the Chief Magistrate’s chair was about 
to ensue. Several eminent men loomed up 
as aspirants, each with a strong force of fol- 
lowers. There was the polished and genial 
Crawford, of Georgia, who had already been 
put forward to oppose Monroe. There was 
the eloquent and chivalrous Harry Clay, the 
ablest of Speakers and the most dashing of 
party leaders. There was rough-hewn An- 
drew Jackson, the hero of New Orleans. 
There was, finally, John Quincy Adams, 
scholarly and vigorous, who now occupied 
the office of Secretary of State. Against 
the protest of a large number of Republic- 
ans, a caucus was called to make choice of 
one of these four. Only sixty-eight members 
attended, but some of them brought proxies 
of absent Republicans. After a vain at- 
tempt to procure an adjournment, Mr. Van 
Buren induced the caucus to proceed to a 
nomination. A ballot being taken, resulted 
as follows: William H. Crawford, 64; John 
Quincy Adams, 10; Andrew Jackson, 1; Na- 
thaniel Macon, 1. A ballot for Vice-Presi- 
dent resulted in the nomination of the ven- 
erable Albert Gallatin. The sequel soon 
proved that this result of the caucus sys- 
tem was distasteful to the mass of the dom- 
inant party in the country. Every where 


Mon- | 


and, after an exciting contest, | 





appeared protests against it. The Repub- 
licans in the Massachusetts Legislature nom- 
inated John Quincy Adams, and this nomina- 
tion was confirmed by the Legislatures of 
New Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode Island, 
and by conventions in several other States. 
Tennessee put General Jackson into the field, 
and Kentucky named Henry Clay; so that 
there were four candidates, all professed ad- 
herents of the administration party. The 
result, as is well known, was that there was 
no choice by the people, and the election of 
President and Vice-President devolved upon 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Clay was 
a leading member of that body; and when 
it was found that he cast his influence in fa- 


| vor of Adams, and that immediately upon 


the latter’s election Clay was appointed Sec- 
retary of State, loud accusations of a bargain 


| were made by the disappointed Jackson men. 


General Jackson became the candidate 
of that section of the Republicans who took 
up a position of opposition to the Adams 
administration, and who now assumed the 
name of “Democrats ;” and when election 
year came around again, in 1828, there was 
no need of caucus or convention to nomi- 
nate him. He triumphed in the Electoral 
Colleges by a vote of 178 to 83. 

It was in the year 1831 that the first na- 
tional conventions to nominate candidates 
for President and Vice-President met. The 
example was set, curiously enough, not by 
either of the regular political parties, but 
by the faction which came into existence 
solely to oppose the secret order of Masonry. 
It is worth while to notice that it was this 
movement which gave an opening to the 
public careers of two men who afterward 
rose, one to the Presidency, the other to 
the Senate and the Secretaryship of State. 
These were William H. Seward and Millard 
Fillmore. The Antimasonic party grew out 
of the excitement produced by the myste- 
rious disappearance of William Morgan, a 
member of the order who was supposed to 
have divulged its secrets. In September, 
1831, a national convention of this party 
assembled at Baltimore. John M‘Lean, of 
Ohio, since judge of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was adopted as their candi- 
date for the Presidency, but he promptly 
declined. The convention then tendered 


}the nomination to the famous Maryland 


lawyer, William Wirt, formerly Attorney- 
General, who accepted it; and Amos Ell- 
maker, of Pennsylvania, was added to the 
ticket as candidate for Vice-President. 

The caucus system was now evidently 
extinct; no party would have dared to at- 
tempt its revival. The system of nationa: 
conventions, exemplified by the Antimasons, 
was seen to be the only feasible substitute. 
As the supporters of Jackson now called 
themselves “Democrats,” so his opponents 
adopted the designation of “National Re- 
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publicans.” The latter party was first in | dantly consoled for the rejection by the Bes 


the field to call a national convention, and 


this convention met at Baltimore in Decem- | 


ber, 1831. Its session was brief, for public 
opinion had already marked out Henry Clay 
as its candidate. Clay was nominated on 
the first ballot, and John Sergeant was giv- 
en the second place on the ticket. Thus 
the opposition to Jackson, which was stren- 
uous and hot, was yet divided at the start 
of the race between Clay and Wirt. 

The Legislature of New Hampshire issued 
the first call at this time for a Democratic 
National Convention—the first of that long 
series of powerful and exciting conclaves 
which have so often designated our rulers 
since. This body met in May, 1832. The 
Democracy rallied in large numbers at Bal- 
timore, which may be called the City of 
Conventions, as well as of Monuments, so 
often has it been chosen for their meeting- 
place. General Lucas, of Ohio, was chosen 
president. One of the first motions passed 
by this convention was to adopt the famous 
two-thirds rule, which more than once after- 
ward did deadly work with the aspirations 
of statesmen. The form of this rule as adopt- 
ed at Baltimore was as follows: 

“* Resolved, That each State be entitled, in the nom- 
ination to be made of a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, to a number of votes equal to the number that 
they will be entitled to in the Electoral Colleges under 
the new apportionment in voting for President and 
Vice-President, and that two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of votes in the convention shall be necessary to 
constitute a choice.” 

There was no doubt at all of the renomi- 
nation of President Jackson; and the word- 
ing of the first part of this resolution is ex- 
plained by the fact that the contest was 
upon the nominee for Vice-President. John 
C. Calhoun had occupied this office, but had 
separated from the Jackson party, and had 
become the apostle of nullification. On the 
other hand, Martin Van Buren, one of the 
shrewdest of politicians, and the President’s 
most familiar friend, had been rejected for 
minister to England by the Whig Senate. 
General Jackson was understood to be very 
desirous that Van Buren should have the 
second place on the ticket; and as the con- 
vention was composed largely of Jackson’s 
adherents, Van Buren was nominated on 
the first ballot, receiving 203 votes, to 49 for 
Philip Barbour, of Virginia, and 26 for Col- 
onel Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky. 

The result of the campaign thus inaugu- 
rated by the first national conventions in 
our history was terribly disastrous to Mr. 
Clay, and was the second of the long series 
of his defeats in attempting to reach the 
Presidency. General Jackson was re-elect- 
ed by 219 electoral votes; Mr. Clay had but 
49; Wirt carried Vermont’s 7 votes; Penn- 
sylvania cast its vote for William Wilkins; 
and South Carolina voted for John Floyd, 
of Virginia. Martin Van Buren was abun- 





ate of his nomination as envoy to London 
for he became Vice-President, and was a). 


| ready designated as the favorite of Genera] 
Jackson for the succession to the executive 


chair. 

General Jackson’s political policy was of 
so bold and aggressive a character that to- 
ward its close all who were not his submis- 
sive supporters had been driven into opposi- 
tion. Some time before the period of a new 
Presidential election, General Jackson not 
only intimated to his followers his wish 
that the Democratic nominations should be 
made by a national convention, but that 
his successor in the executive chair should 
be the Vice-President, Mr. Van Buren. There 
was great opposition to Mr. Van Buren in 
the Democratic ranks; and his opponents 
were resolved not to go into the conven- 
tion, but to concentrate their support on 
another candidate. As has been seen, the 
Legislatures of the States had been in the 
habit of making nominations for the Pres- 
idency for some years. Indeed, after the 
cessation of the Congressional caucus sys- 
tem, this had generally been the method by 
which candidates had first been brought be- 
fore the country, though afterward some- 
times formally named by the national conven- 
tions. This method was now adopted alike 
by the opponents and by the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren—by his opponents as a substitute 
for a convention, and by his friends in order 
to strengthen the decision of the Democrat- 
ic Conven: on when it met. 

Early in the year 1835 the Tennessee Leg- 
islature nominated Hugh L. White, one of 
the Senators from that State, a pure and 
venerable man. He was the chief of those 
who had broken away from General Jack- 
son, and opposed the succession of Van Bu- 
ren; and this nomination was confirmed by 
the Alabama Legislature and the Tennessee 
delegation in Congress. Mississippi nomi- 
nated Van Buren. Meanwhile the Whigs, 
who had as yet held no national conven- 
tions, had not been idle. They hoped to 
profit by the dissensions in the Democratic 
ranks; and early in the year a large Whig 
public meeting at Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, placed General William Henry Harrison 
in nomination. Then a Whig caucus in 
Ohio presented the name of John M‘Lean of 
that State; and the Whigs of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature put their Titan, Daniel 
Webster, into the field. 

Such was the state of the campaign when 
the Democratic Convention, six hundred 
strong, assembled in Baltimore in May. It 
was not an interesting convention, for it 
included only the devoted adherents of 
General Jackson, and its work had been al- 
ready laid out for it at the White House. On 
the first ballot Mr. Van Buren was unani- 
mously nominated for President. A brief 








struggle ensued on the Vice - Presidency, 


tion for William C. Rives. But Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson was nominated, in ac- 
cordance with General Jackson’s wish. 

The course of events during Van Buren’s 
Presidency was such as to cause people to 
look forward with keen interest not only to 
the election, but to the nominating conven- 
tions, of 1840. The bright prospects before 


the Whigs brought several rivals to the | 


front as candidates for their nomination ; 
for the first time the two giants of that par- 
ty, Webster and Clay, were face to face as 
antagonists. 


as a Democratic device, to adopt this system 
of choosing a candidate, or else submit to 
defeat in consequence of rival Legislative 
nominations. The first convention, however, 
held in view of the election of 1840 was that 
of the Abolitionists, who met at Warsaw in 
November, 1839, and selected James G. Bir- 
ney, of Michigan, and Francis J. Lemoyne, 
of Pennsylvania, as their candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. 

Then came the first and memorable Whig 
National Convention, which assembled at 
Harrisburg in December, 1839. It was a re- 
markable body, comprising an unusual num- 
ber of distinguished men, and full of party 
zeal; there seemed to be a consciousness in 
the breasts of all that they were about to 
choose the next President, the first Whig oc- 
cupant of the chair. Its proceedings were 
awaited with the keenest anxiety at New 
York and at Washington. The friends of 
the gallant and eloquent Clay were especial- 
ly sanguine; and although it seemed prob- 
able when the convention gathered that 
there would be some contest, Clay and his 
friends thought the result assured. Clay 
had just made a stirring speech at Buffalo, 
beseeching his party to take his name out 
of the way if it presented the least obstacle 
in the way of unanimity. The convention 
met, four hundred delegates being present. 
Governor Barbour, of Virginia, presided, and 
in his opening speech he announced as the 
Whig creed, “ One Presidential term, the in- 
tegrity of public servants, the safety of the 
public money, and the general good of the 
people.” The organization effected, the con- 
vention proceeded, amidst intense excite- 
ment, to take an informal ballot. This re- 
sulted in a small plurality for Henry Clay. 
The politicians who opposed his nomination, 
on the ground that the Antimasons and 
anti-tariff Whigs would not support him, 
now began to work like beavers among the 
delegates. Besides Mr. Clay, the candidates 
voted for were Generals Scott and Harrison. 
A few votes were cast for Mr. Webster, but 


his friends held him back in the hope that | 


the other candidates would kill each other 
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his friends 
It was seen that it would be | 
at last necessary for this party, which had | 
hitherto looked upon national conventions | 


| et. 
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| off and make a way for him. The first formal 
which was claimed by the Virginia delega- | 


ballot showed Mr. Clay still slightly leading ; 
the next proved that he was weakening. 
Twenty-four ballots were taken, when, Gen- 
eral Scott having been killed off, and Web- 
ster’s friends having at last cast their whole 
strength against Clay and in favor of Gen- 


jeral Harrison, the “hero of Tippecanoe” 


was nominated. The last ballot stood, for 
Harrison, 148 ; for Clay, 90; and for Scott, 16. 

This event was a most bitter blow to 
Henry Clay. When he heard of his defeat, 
he gave way to ungoverned rage, declared 
faithless and worthless, com- 
plained that he was always nominated when 
there was no chance, and always deserted 
when there was, and swore that he would bid 
adieu forever to public life, in which there 
was neither gratitude nor honor. Happily 
for his party and his own fame, this deter- 
mination was but momentary, and gave way 
when the excitement of defeat had passed. 

The Democratic National Convention met 
at Baltimore in May, 1840, and Governor Will- 
iam Carroll, of Maryland, was made its presi- 
dent. Twenty-one States were represented 
in it. This body assembled under very dis- 
couraging circumstances, for the temper of 
the country had already betrayed itself as 
enthusiastically favorable to the Whig tick- 
President Van Buren was, however, aft- 
er some opposition, renominated by resolu- 
tion—a mode which had not before been 
adopted. It was this convention which 
first framed a “platform” of party principles 
—an example which has been followed ever 





sinces This platform embodied a declara- 
tion in favor of State rights, and against 
internal improvements and a high tariff, as- 
serted the necessity of economy in the gov- 
ernment, opposed a national bank, and as- 
serted the broadest principle of suffrage and 
citizenship. 

The defeat of Van Buren was decreed by 
the tone of public feeling long before elec- 
tion day; but the Democrats did not yield 
till after a gallant struggle. The “log-cab- 
in” and “ hard-cider” campaign of 1840, with 
its squibs, pasquinades, and caricatures, its 
barbecues and torch-light processions, is, 
perhaps, the most noted in our political his- 
tory. 

The Whigs only sowed victory to reap 
disaster. The death of Harrison, the de- 
fection of Tyler, and the turbulent politics 
of the latter’s Presidency revived the hopes 
and the energies of the Democrats, still more 
or less inspired by “Old Hickory” from his 
retreat at the Hermitage. The apparent 
demoralization of the Whigs brought an 
unusual number of candidates for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination into the field; and when 
the convention met at Baltimore -in May, 
1844, its action was awaited with anxious 





suspense by the party it represented. The 
| friends of ex-President Van Buren mustered 
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in nage force, wk conidentiy expected to | 


secure his nomination. Others were scarce- 


ly less sanguine. Lewis Cass, of Michigan, 
was the choice of some of the Western, and | 


John C. Calhoun of some of the Southern, 
States; Kentucky hoped to secure ex-Vice- 
President Richard M. Johnson as the candi- 
date, and Pennsylvania presented the name 


Pennsylvania, was chosen president of the 
convention, which contained 325 delegates, 
entitled to 226 votes. The first motion 
made was intended by the opponents of 
Van Buren to shut him out from the nomi- 
nation. It was to adopt the rule requiring 
two-thirds of the votes cast to make a choice. 
There was a long and bitter contest over 
this motion, but it was finally carried. Then 
the convention, amidst a hubbub of agita- 
tion, proceeded to ballot. On the first bal- 
lot Mr. Van Buren polled 146, a majority of 
all the votes cast, but not two-thirds. On 
the second he fell to a plurality; on the 
third he dropped still lower; on the fifth 
Cass passed him, and received a plurality ; 
on the seventh Cass had a majority, but not 
two-thirds. The convention now adjourn- 
ed to the next day. During the night Cal- 
houn effected a stratagem which was to 
take all the existing candidates out of the 
field. Van Buren’s friends, enraged at his 
defeat, and resolved to kill Cass at all haz- 
ards, agreed with the Tennessee delegates, 
who were prompted by Calhoun, to support 
James K. Polk after the next ballot. When 
the convention met, and a ballot was taken, 
the vote stood, for Van Buren, 104; fomCass, 
114; for Polk, 44; and on the next ballot the 
whole Van Buren and a large portion of the 
Cass party went over to Polk, nominating 
him by a vote of 232, to 29 for Cass, 2 for 
Van Buren, 1 for Calhoun, and 1 for Mar- 
cus Morton. The convention then nomi- 
nated Silas Wright for Vice-President; but 
he declined, and George M. Dallas replaced 
him on the ticket. A platform of princi- 
ples, much like the former, was adopted. 
The Whigs met in convention at Balti- 
more, and now once more the friends of 
Clay had it all their own way. The great 
Kentuckian was nominated by acclamation. 
A short struggle ensued on the nomination 
for Vice-President. The candidates were 
Millard Fillmore, John Davis, of Massachu- 
setts, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, the lat- 
ter finally succeeding. But Clay, to his in- 
tense disappointment and the despair of 
his devoted supporters, lost the State of 
New York by an imprudent letter, and Polk 
became President after an exciting contest. 
The war with Mexico ensued, and provid- 
ed a number of military as well as civil can- 
didates for the parties in 1848. Most prom- 
inent among these were General Winfield 
Scott and General Zachary Taylor, the one an 
old Whig, the other “innocent of politics.’ 


| 


| as in 1840, the rivalry of these giants w 
of James Buchanan. Colonel Wright, of | 








The Whig Convention, called the’ ‘Slaugh. 
| ter-house Convention,” from the deadly h 
oc it made with great Whig names, met at 
Philadelphia in June, 1848. Once more, and 
now for the last time, the friends of He nry 
Clay made a desperate rally in his behalf. 


ay- 


| Webster, too, was avowedly in the field, and 


as 
destined to prove the political ruin of both. 


The military candidates, Taylor and Scott 

were both denounced as unfit for the Pregj 

dency; and a fifth aspirant appeared in the 
person of Judge M‘Lean, of Ohio. But the 
conflict between Webster and Clay was ex- 
ceedingly factious and bitter. The friends 
of the former said that Clay had twice had 
his chance, and that a long debt was now 
due to the “ Expounder of the Constitution.” 
Clay’s friends insisted that he should be 
the standard-bearer of the Whigs just once 
more. Such was the state of feeling when 
the first ballot was taken. It resulted thus: 
General Taylor, 111; Henry Clay, 97; Dan- 
iel Webster, 21; General Scett, 46; Judge 
M‘Lean, 2. A second ballot being equally 
ineffectual, the convention adjourned. The 
next morning a ballot was again taken, with 
similar results. A second ballot showed 
these figures: General Taylor, 171; Mr.Clay, 
30; General Scott, 63; Mr. Webster, 12. The 
hero of Buena Vista was thus nominated, to 
the intense chagrin both of Clay and Web- 
ster, the latter of whom declared, in a petu- 
lant moment, that it was “a nomination not 
fit to be made.” Millard Fillmore was nom- 
inated for Vice-President by one of those 
sudden, happily conceived speeches which 
have not seldom captured conventions, his 
name being presented by John A. Collier, of 
New York. 

The other two conventions of that year 
present little of interest. A Free-soil Con- 
vention, held at Utica late in June, put ex- 
President Martin Van Buren and Charles 
Francis Adams in the field. The Democrat- 
ic Convention had been held at Baltimore in 
January, with ex-Speaker Andrew Steven- 
son as president. The two-thirds rule was 
again adopted. The quarrel of Van Buren 
and the “Softs,” with Dickinson and the 
“ Hards,” in New York, resulted in the nom- 
ination of Lewis Cass for President on 
the fourth ballot, he receiving 179 votes, 
against 38 for Levi Woodbury, 33 for James 
Buchanan, and 3 for General Worth. Gen- 
eral William O. Butler was named for Vice- 
President, and a platform was adopted. The 
defection of the Van Buren Free-soilers de- 
feated Cass, and Taylor and Fillmore were 
chosen. 

Both the conventions of 1852 were remark- 
able bodies, the fields of sharp and uncertain 
contests between eminent aspirants, the re- 
sults of both of which were surprises to the 
country. Both were held in the month of 
June, and both at Baltimore. The Demo- 
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erats came together first, rallying nearly 
three hundred delegates. Four men of first- 
class ability, and each with a strong follow- 
ing, were ranged as rival candidates. These 
were General Cass, whose friends claimed 
for him a renomination; James Buchanan, 
who had now become a perpetual candidate ; 
Stephen A. Douglas, then rising to be the 
Democratic leader in the Senate; and Will- 
iam L. Marey, who had been Polk’s Secreta- 
ry of War. No less than forty-nine ballots 
were taken. On the first Cass had 117; 
Buchanan, 93; Douglas, 20; and Marcy, 27. 
Cass rose for a while and then fell, and aft- 
er several days of balloting, Virginia sud- 
denly cast her vote for Franklin Pierce, who 
was thereupon nominated in a fit of abrupt 
enthusiasm. The struggle in the Whig Con- 
vention was even more prolonged. Senator 
Evans, of Maine, presided over it. The con- 
test lay between Fillmore, Scott, and Web- 
ster. On the first ballot Fillmore had 132; | 
Scott, 131; Webster, 29. Fifty-three at- | 
tempts were then made, and the fifty-third 
ballot resulted in the nomination of Win- 
field Scott by the following vote: Scott, 159; | 
Fillmore, 112; Webster, 21. This was the 
death-blow of Daniel Webster, who did not | 
survive it till the end of the year. The 
Free-soilers nominated John P. Hale and 
George W. Julian. The Know-Nothings, then 
just organizing, put Jacob Brown in the 


field; an “Abolition” Convention named 


William Goodell; and a “Southern Rights” | 


Convention paid a similar compliment to 
George M. Troupe, of Georgia. Thus there 
were six tickets in the field; but Pierce car- | 
“a7 . : , | 
ried the Union like a whirlwind, completely 
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president. Many names of eminent Free- 
soilers appeared as candidates for the nomi- 
nation. The strongest seemed that of Will- 
iam H. Seward; but he had formidable com- 
petitors in Salmon P. Chase, N. P. Banks, 
John M‘Lean, Charles Sumner, and John C. 
Fremont. But the convention made quick 
work of the aspirants, and promptly show- 
ed its preference for an “available” man. 
On the first ballot John C. Fremont had 359 
votes; John M‘Lean, 196; Sumner, 2; and 
there was one vote for Banks and 
Seward. On the second ballot Fremont was 
nominated by a unanimous vote. The can- 
didates for the Vice-Presidential nomination 
were William L. Dayton, Abraham Lincoln, 
David Wilmot, Preston King, Charles Sum- 
ner, Thomas H. Ford, Cassius M. Clay, and 
many others; on the second ballot William 
L. Dayton was chosen. The 


each 


convention 


made a long platform, and adjourned with 


enthusiastic hopes of victory. 
The defeat of the Republicans in 1856 


| was really a Bunker Hill, presaging triumph 
|four years afterward. 


When the election 
of 1860 approached, that party had waxed 
stronger as the result of events, and the 
manifest dissensions of its opponents made 


|} it highly probable that the Republican can- 
| didates would succeed. 


There were two 
wings in the Democratic party, those who 


| sustained and those who opposed the “ Lit- 


tle Giant” of the West, Stephen A. Douglas. 
When the Democratic Convention met in 
Institute Hall, Charleston, on the 23d of 


April, 1860, it was evident that the struggle 


would be a long and severe one. 
ern 


The South- 
delegates were mostly resolved that 


routing Scott, who only secured the votes | Douglas should not be the candidate; the 
of the four States of Vermont, Massachu- | West was enthusiastically in his favor. For 
setts, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Since Mon- | seven days the contest went on over the 
roe’s time there had not been so complete a | platform to be adopted, and it was not till 
party victory. the afternoon of the eighth day that a bal- 
The campaign of 1856 was especially nota- | lot was reached. The vote was proceeded 
ble as that in which the Republican party, | with amidst intense excitement, and its re- 
rising on the ruins of the Whigs, contested | sult was as follows: Douglas, 145}; James 
the Presidency as a national organization; | Guthrie, 354; Daniel S. Dickinson, 7; R. M. 
comparatively little interest attached to the | T. Hunter, 42; Andrew Johnson, 12; Joseph 
Democratic Convention, by which it was | Lane, 6; Jefferson Davis, 1}; Isaac Toucey, 
nearly certain that James Buchanan would | 24; Pierce,1. For three days the conven- 
be made the candidate. The convention | tion balloted ineffectually, Douglas leading 
met at Cincinnati on the 2d ofJune. Buch- | with 150} till the twenty-third ballot, when 
anan’s principal rival was President Pierce. | be gained two; on the thirty-sixth ballot 
The first ballot resulted in 135 votes for Buch- | he fell to 1514, which he continued to poll 
anan, 122 for Pierce, 33 for Douglas, and 5| until the fifty-seventh ballot. Failing to 
for Cass. After several ballots Pierce’s sup- | nominate him by the necessary two-thirds 
porters passed over to Douglas, when the | vote, the convention adjourned in despair, 
vote stood, Buchanan, 168; Donglas, 121; | to meet in Baltimore on the 18th of June. 
Cass,6. Finally, on the seventeenth ballot, | Before it re-assembled, the Republican 
Buchanan received the unanimous nomina-| Convention had met at Chicago, May 16, 
tion. John C. Breckinridge was nominated | and made its choice. Here Mr. Seward was 
on the second ballot for Vice-President. |at first the strongest candidate. Having 
The first Republican Convention met at | made their platform, the delegates proceed- 
Philadelphia on the 17th of June. Over ajed to vote as follows: Seward, 173; Lin- 
thousand delegates made their appearance, |ecoln, 102; Bates, 48; Cameron, 50; Chase, 
and Henry S. Lane, of Indiana, was chosen | 49; M‘Lean, 12; Dayton, 14; Collamer, 10. 
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The greatest excitement now prevailed, and 
it was seen that the struggle was between 
Seward and Lincoln. On the second ballot 
the latter gained very largely, Pennsylvania | 
casting her votes for him. This ballot stood, | 
Seward, 184; Lincoln, 181; Chase, 42; Bates, 
On the third, Lincoln had gone up to 
231, and Seward fallen to 180. This settled 
the contest, and Lincoln was then unani- 
mously nominated. The struggle for Vice- 
President was brief, for Hannibal Hamlin 
was chosen on the second ballot, Cassius M. 
Clay being his chief competitor. 

The Southern Democrats, who had se- 
ceded from the Charleston Convention, met 
at Richmond early in June, but adjourned 
daily to await events at Baltimore. At 
the re-assembled convention at Baltimore, 
Douglas was at last nominated by 181 votes, 
to 7 for Breckinridge and 5 for Guthrie. 
Then the seceders lost no time in putting 
Breckinridge and Lane into the field. 

The “Constitutional Union” party, com- 
prised of old Whigs and Know-Nothings, 
held a convention at Baltimore in May, and 
selected John Bell and Edward Everett as 
their candidates. 

The subsequent conventions are in the 
recollection of most of our readers; and we 
have occupied so much space in our rapid 
sketch of these interesting bodies down to 
the rebellion that there is none in which to 





or 
WwW, 





detail those which have followed. Lincoln 
was renominated, with Andrew Johnson for 
Vice-President, in 1864, his opponent being 
General M‘Clellan. Both nominations were 
foregone conclusions, and hence compara- 
tively little interest attached to the bodies 
which made them. The same was the case 
with the fore-ordained nomination and re- 
nomination of General Grant in 1868 and 
1872, the interest in the Republican Con- 
ventions of those years centring upon the 
contests for Vice-President. The Demo- 
cratic Convention which nominated Horatio 
Seymour at New York in 1868 was an excit- 
ing, though not a very eventful one, as it 
already seemed certain that Grant would 
be elected. The “ Liberal Republican” Con- 
vention which met at Cincinnati in 1872 
was watched with deep interest. The con- 
test there was between Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, Lyman Trumbull, and Horace Greeley ; 
and when the latter was finally nominated, 
the Democrats had only to meet and adopt 
their old foe of the Tribune as their candi- 
date. 

The conventions which are about to meet 
to select candidates for the “ Centennial” 
Presidency promise to be unusually excit- 
ing, as on neither side does one man stand 
forth so prominently above his competitors 
as to relieve the nominating bodies of a 








contest. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 

Were uneasiness of conscience measured by extent 
of crime, human history had been different, and one 
should look to see the contrivers of greedy wars and 
the mighty marauders of the money market in one 
troop of self-lacerating penitents with the meaner 
robber and cut-purse, and the murderer that doth his 
butchery in small with hisown hand. No doubt wick- 
edness hath its rewards to distribute ; but whoso wins 
in this devil's game must needs be baser, more cruel, 
more brutal, than the order of this planet will allow 
for the multitude born of woman, the most of these 
carrying a form of conscience—a fear which is the 
shadow of justice, a pity which is the shadow of love— 
that hindereth from the prize of serene wickedness, it- 
self difficult of maintenance in our composite flesh. 


N the 29th of December Deronda knew that 

the Grandcourts had arrived at the Abbey, 

but he had had no glimpse of them before he went 
to dress for dinner. There had been a splendid 
fall of snow, allowing the party of children the 
rare pleasures of snow-balling and snow-building, 
and in the Christmas holidays the Mallinger girls 
were content with no amusement unless it were 
joined in and managed by “cousin,” as they had 
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always called Deronda. After that out-door exer- 
tion he had been playing billiards, and thus the 
hours had passed without his dwelling at all on 
the prospect of meeting Gwendolen at dinner. 
Nevertheless that prospect was interesting to him, 
and when, a little tired and heated with working 
at amusement, he went to his room before the 
half-hour bell had rung, he began to think of it 
with some speculation on the sort of influence her 
marriage with Grandcourt would have on her, 
and on the probability that there would be some 
discernible shades of change in her manner since 
he saw her at Diplow, just as there had been 
since his first vision of her at Leubronn. 

“T fancy there are some natures one could see 
growing or degenerating every day, if one watched 
them,” was his thought. ‘I suppose some of us 
go on faster than others ; and I am sure she is a 
creature who keeps strong traces of any thing that 
has once impressed her. That little affair of the 
necklace, and the idea that somebody thought her 
gambling wrong, had evidently bitten into her. 
But such impressibility tells both ways: it may 
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drive one to desperation as soon as to any thing 


netter. And whatever fascinations Gr: andcourt 
ry have for capricious tastes—good heavens! 
who can believe that he would call out the tender 

affections in daily companionship? One might 
tempted to horsewhip him for the sake of 
‘etting some show of passion into his face and 
I’m afraid she married him out of am- 
ition—to escape poverty. But why did she run 
out of his way at first? The poverty came after, 
though. Poor thing! she may have been urged 
to it. 

pity for a young creature like that—full of un- 
used life, ignorantly rash—hanging all her blind 
expectations on that remnant of a human being!” 

Doubtless the phrases which Deronda’s medi- 
tation applied to the bridegroom were the less 
complimentary for the excuses and pity in which 
it elad the bride. His notion of Grandcourt as a 
remnant” was founded on no particular knowl- 
dge, but simply on the impression which ordina- 

polite intercourse had given him that Grand- 
court had worn out all his natural healthy interest 
in things. 

In general, one may be sure that whenever a 
marriage of any mark takes place, male acquaint- 

unces are likely to pity the bride, female acquaint- 
ances the bridegroom: each, it is thought, might 
have done better; and especially where the bride 
is charming, young gentlemen on the scene are 
apt to conclude that she can have no real attach- 
ment to a fellow so uninteresting to themselves 
as her husband, but has married him on other 
grounds. Who under such circumstances pities 
he husband? Even his female friends are apt 
to think his position retributive: he should have 
chosen some one else. But perhaps Deronda may 
be excused that he did not prepare any pity for 
Grandeourt, who had never struck acquaintances 
as likely to come out of his experiences with more 
suffering than he inflicted; whereas for Gwendo- 
len, young, headlong, eager for pleasure, fed with 
the flattery which makes a lovely girl believe in 
her divine right to rule—how quickly might life 
turn from expectancy to a bitter sense of the ir- 
remediable! After what he had seen of her, he 
must have had rather dull feelings not to have 
looked forward with some interest to her entrance 
into the room. Still, since the honey-moon was 
already three weeks in the distance, and Gwen- 
dolen had been enthroned not only at Ryelands, 
but at Diplow, she was likely to have composed 
her countenance with suitable manifestation or 
concealment, not being one who would indulge 
the curious by a helpless exposure of her feelings. 

A various party had been invited to meet the 
new couple: the old aristocracy was represented 
by Lord and Lady Pentreath; the old gentry by 
young Mr. and Mrs. Fitzadam, of the Worcester- 
shire branch of the Fitzadams; politics and the 
publie good, as specialized in the cider interest, 
by Mr. Fenn, member for West Orchards, accom- 
panied by his. two daughters; Lady Mallinger’s 
family by her brother, Mr, Raymond, and his wife ; 
the useful bachelor element by Mr. Sinker, the 
eminent counsel, and by Mr. Vandernoodt, whose 
acquaintance Sir Hugo had found pleasant enough 
at Leubronn to be adopted in England. 

All had assembled in the drawing-room before 
the new couple appeared. Meanwhile the time 
was being passed chiefly in noticing the children 
—various little Raymonds, nephews and nieces 


he 
be 


»} 
speech. 
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How can one feel any thing else than | 


| of Lady Mallinger’s, with her own three girls, 
who were always allowed to appear at this hour. 
The scene was really delightful—enlarged by full- 
length portraits with deep backgrounds, inserted 
in the cedar paneling—surmounted by a ceiling 
that glowed with the rich colors of the coats of 
arms ranged between the sockets—illuminated 
| almost as much by the red fire of oak boughs as 
| by the pale wax-lights—stilled by the deep-piled 
| carpet and by the high English breeding that sub- 
| dues all voices; while the mixture of ages, from 
the white-haired Lord and Lady Pentreath to the 
| four-year-old Edgar Raymond, gave a varied charm 
to the living groups. Lady Mallinger, with fair 
matronly roundness and mildly prominent blue 
eyes, moved about in her black velvet, carrying a 
tiny white dog on her arm as a sort of finish to 
her costume; the children were scattered among 
the ladies, while most of the gentlemen were 
standing rather aloof conversing with that very 
moderate vivacity observable during the long min- 
utes before dinner. Deronda was a little out of 
the circle in a dialogue fixed upon him by Mr. 
Vandernoodt, a man of the best Dutch blood im- 
ported at the revolution: for the rest, one of those 
commodious persons in society who are nothing 
particular themselves, but are understood to be 
acquainted with the best in every department ; 
close-clipped, pale-eyed, nonchalant, as good a foil 
as could well be found to the intense coloring 
and vivid gravity of Deronda. 

He was talking of the bride and bridegroom, 
| whose appearance was being waited for. Mr. 
| Vandernoodt was an industrious gleaner of per- 

sonal details, and could probably tell every thing 
about a great philosopher or physicist except his 
theories or discoveries : he was now implying that 
he had learned many facts about Grandcourt since 
meeting him at Leubronn, 

““Men who have seen a good deal of life don’t 
always end by choosing their wives so well. He 
has had rather an anecdotic history—gone rather 
deep into pleasures, I fancy, lazy as he is. But 
of course you know all about him.” 

“No, really,” said Deronda, in an indifferent 
tone. “I know little more of him than that he 
is Sir Hugo’s nephew.” 

But now the door opened, and deferred any 
satisfaction of Mr. Vandernoodt’s communicative- 
ness. 

The scene was one to set off any figure of dis- 
tinction that entered on it, and certainly when 
Mr. and Mrs. Grandcourt entered, no beholder 
could deny that their figures had distinction. 
The bridegroom had neither more nor less easy 
perfection of costume, neither more nor less well- 
cut impassibility of face, than before his mar- 
riage. It was to be supposed of him that he 
would put up with nothing less than the best in 
outward equipment, wife included; and the wife 
on his arm was what he might have been expect- 
ed to choose. ‘ By George, I think she’s hand- 
somer, if any thing!” said Mr. Vandernoodt. And 
Deronda was of the same opinion, but he said 
nothing. The white silk and diamonds—it may 
seem strange, but she did wear the diamonds on 
her neck, in her ears, in her hair—might have 
something to do with the new imposingness of 
her beauty, which flashed on him as more un- 
questionable, if not more thoroughly satisfactory, 
than when he had first seen her at the gaming 
table. Some faces which are peculiar in their 
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beauty are like original works of art: for the first | Herr Klesmer admires his 


time they are almost always met with question. | 
But in seeing Gwendolen at Diplow, Deronda had | 
discerned in her more than he had expected of 
that tender appealing charm which we call wom- | 
anly. Was there any new change since then ? 
He distrusted his impressions ; but as he saw her 
receiving greetings with what seemed a proud | 
cold quietude and a superficial smile, there seemed |} 
to be at work within her the same demonic force | 
that had possessed her when she took him in her 
resolute giance and turned away a loser from the 
gaming table. There was no time for more of a} 
conclusion—no time even for him to give his | 
greeting—before the summons to dinner. 

He sat not far from opposite to her at table, 
and could sometimes hear what she said in an- 
swer to Sir Hugo, who was at his liveliest in con- 
versation with her; but though he looked toward 
her with the intention of bowing, she gave him 
no opportunity of doing so for some time. At 
last Sir Hugo, who might have imagined that 
they had already spoken to each other, said, 
“ Deronda, you will like to hear what Mrs. Grand- 
court tells me about your favorite, Klesmer.” 

Gwendolen’s eyelids had been lowered, and De- 
ronda, already looking at her, thought he discov- 
ered a quivering reluctance as she was obliged to 
raise them and return his unembarrassed bow and 
smile, her own smile being one of the lip merely. 
It was but an instant, and Sir Hugo continued 
without pause, 

“The Arrowpoints have condoned the marriage, 
and he is spending the Christmas with his bride 
at Quetcham.” 

“I suppose he will be glad of it for the sake of 
his wife, else I dare say he would not have mind- 
ed keeping at a distance,” said Deronda. 

“Tt’s a sort of troubadour story,” said Lady 
Pentreath, an easy, deep-voiced old lady; “I’m 
glad to find a little romance left among us. I 
think our young people now are getting too world- 
ly-wise.” 

“Tt shows the Arrowpoints’ good sense, how- 
ever, to have adopted the affair, after the fuss in 
the papers,” said Sir Hugo. “And disowning 
your only child because of a mésalliance is some- 
thing like disowning your one eye: every body 
knows it’s yours, and you have no other to make 
an appearance with.” 

“As to mésalliance, there’s no blood on any 
side,” said Lady Pentreath. “Old Admiral Ar- 
rowpoint was one of Nelson’s men, you know—a 
doctor’s son. And we all know how the moth- 
er’s money came.” 

“Tf there were any mésalliance in the case, I 
should say it was on Klesmer’s side,” said De- 
ronda. 

“Ah, you think it is a case of the immortal 
marrying the mortal. What is your opinion ?” 
said Sir Hugo, looking at Gwendolen. 

“T have no doubt that Herr Klesmer thinks 
himself immortal. But I dare say his wife will 
burn as much incense before him as he requires,” 
said Gwendolen. She had recovered any com- 
posure that she might have lost. 

“Don’t you approve of a wife burning incense 
before her husband ?” said Sir Hugo, with an air 
of jocoseness. 

“Oh yes,” said Gwendolen, “if it were only to 
make others believe in him.” She paused a mo- 
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ment, and then said, with more gayety, “ When 
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own genius, it will take 
off some of the absurdity if his wife says Amen,” 

“Klesmer is no favorite of yours, I see.” gai 
Sir Hugo. ’ 

“T think very highly of him, I assure you.” 
said Gwendolen. “His genius is quite above 
my judgment, and I know him to be exceeding), 
generous.” 

She spoke with the sudden seriousness which 
is often meant to correct an unfair or indiscreet 
sally, having a bitterness against Klesmer in her 
secret soul which she knew herself unable to jus. 
tify. Deronda was wondering what he should 
have thought of her if he had never heard of her 
before: probably that she put on a little hardness 
and defiance by way of concealing some painful 
consciousness—if, indeed, he could imagine her 
manners otherwise than in the light of his sus. 
picion. But why did she not recognize him with 
more friendliness ? 

Sir Hugo, by way of changing the subject, said 
to her, “Is not this a beautiful room? It was 
part of the refectory of the Abbey. There was 
a division made by those pillars and the three 
arches, and afterward they were built up. Else 
it was half as large again originally. There used 
to be rows of Benedictines sitting where we are 
sitting. Suppose we were suddenly to see the 
lights burning low and the ghosts of the old 
monks rising behind all our chairs !” 

“ Please don’t!” said Gwendolen, with a play- 
ful shudder. “It is very nice to come after an- 
cestors and monks, but they should know their 
places and keep under-ground. I should be rath- 
er frightened to go about this house allalone. I 
suppose the old generations must be angry with 
us because we have altered things so much.” 

“Oh, the ghosts must be of all political par- 
ties,” said Sir Hugo. ‘And those fellows who 
wanted to change things while they lived, and 
couldn’t do it, must be on our side. But if you 
would not like to go over the house alone, you 
will like to go in company, I hope. You and 
Grandcourt ought to see it all. And we will ask 
Deronda to go round with us. He is more learn- 
ed about it than Iam.” The Baronet was in the 
most complaisant of humors. 

Gwendolen stole a glance at Deronda, who must 
have heard what Sir Hugo said, for he had his 
face turned toward them helping himself to an 
entrée ; but he looked as impassive as a picture. 
At the notion of Deronda’s showing her and 
Grandcourt the place which was to be theirs, and 
which she with painful emphasis remembered 
might have been his (perhaps, if others had act- 
ed differently), certain thoughts had rushed in 
—thoughts often repeated within her, but now 
returning on an occasion embarrassingly new ; 
and she was conscious of something furtive and 
awkward in her glance, which Sir Hugo must have 
noticed. With her usual readiness of resource 
against betrayal, she said, playfully, “ You don’t 
know how much I am afraid of Mr. Deronda.” 

“How’s that? Because you think him too 
learned?” said Sir Hugo, whom the peculiarity of 
her glance had not escaped. 

“No. It is ever since I first saw him at Leu- 
bronn. Because when he came to look on at the 
roulette table, I began to lose. He cast an evil- 
eye on my play. He didn’t approve it. He has 
told me so. And now whatever I do before him, 
I am afraid he will cast an evil-eye upon it.” 


Said 
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“Gad! I’m rather afraid of him myself when 
he doesn’t approve,” said Sir Hugo, glancing at 
Det onda ; and then turning his face toward Gwen- 

n, he , less audibly, “I don’t think ladies 

srally object to have his eyes upon them.” 

Davee s small chronic complaint of face- 
tiousness was at this moment almost as annoying 
to Gwendolen as it often was to Deronda. 

“J object to any eyes that are critical,” she 
said, in a cool high voice, with a turn of her neck. 
“ Are there many of these old rooms left in the 
Abbey ?” 

“Not many. 
with a long gallery above it. 
all is turned into stables. It is part of the 
Jd church. When I improved the place I made 
the most of every other bit; but it was out of my 
reach to change the stables, so the horses have 

he benefit of the fine old choir. You must go 
and see i.” 

“J shall like to see the horses as well as the 
building,” said Gwendolen. 

“Oh, I have no stud to speak of. Grandcourt 
will look with contempt at my horses,” said Sir 
Hugo. “I’ve given up hunting, and go on in a 
og-trot way, as becomes an old gentleman with 
laughters. The fact is, I went in for doing 
much at this place. We all lived at Diplow 
two years while the alterations were going 
Do you like Diplow ?” 

“Not particularly,” said Gwendolen, with in- 
difference. One would have thought that the 
young lady had all her life had more family seats 
than she cared to go to. 

‘Ah! it will not do after Ryelands,”’ 
Hugo, well pleased. ‘‘ Grandcourt, I know, took 
t for the sake of the hunting. 
something so much better there,” 
onet, lowering his voice, “ that he might well pre- 
fer it to any other place in the world.” 

“Tt has one attraction for me,” 
len, passing over this compliment with a chili 
smile, “that it is within reach of Offendene.” 

“T understand that,” said Sir Hugo, and then 
let the subject drop. 

What amiable baronet can escape the effect of 
a strong desire for a particular possession? Sir 
Hugo would have been glad that Grandcourt, 
with or without reason, should prefer any other 
place to Diplow; but inasmuch as in the pure | 
process of wishing we can always make the con- 
ditions of our gratification benevolent, he did 
wish that Grandcourt’s convenient disgust for 
Diplow should not be associated with his mar- 
riage of this very charming bride. Gwendolen 
was much to the Baronet’s taste, but, as he ob- 


said 


There is a fine cloistered court 
But the finest bit 


of 
, 


too 
for 
on. 


served afterward to Lady Mallinger, he should | 


never have taken her for a young girl who had 
married beyond her expectations. 
Deronda had not heard much of this conversa- 


ened the impression that it had something newly | 
artificial. 
Later, in the drawing-room, Deronda, at some- 


body’s request, sat down to the piano and sang. 


Afterward Mrs. Raymond took his place; and on | 


rising he observed that Gwendolen had left her 
seat, and had come to this end of the room, as if 
to listen more fully, 
her back to every one, apparently contemplating 
a fine cowled head carved in ivory which hung 


said Sir | 
But he found | 
added the Bar- | 


said Gwendo.- | 


but was now standing with | 


~ 


over a small table. 
speak. Why 


He longe 4 to go to hee ond 
should he not such an im- 
pulse, as he would have done toward any other 
lady in the room? Yet he hesitated some mo- 
ments, observing the graceful lines of her back, 
but not moving. 

If you have any reason for not indulging a 
| wish to speak to a fair woman, it is a bad plan 

to look long at her back: the wish to see what 
it screens becomes the stronger. There may be 
a very sweet smile on the other side. Deronda 
ended by going to the end of the small table, at 
right angles to Gwendolen’s position ; but before 
he could speak she had turned on him no smile, 
but such an appealing look of sadness, so utterly 
different from the chill effort of her recognition 
at table, that his speech was checked. For what 
was an appreciable space of time to both, though 
the observation of others could not have meas- 
ured it, they looked at each other—she seeming 
to take the deep rest of confession, he with an 
answering depth of sympathy that neutralized 
other feelings. 

“Will you not join in the music ?” he said, by 
way of meeting the necessity for speech. 

That her look of confession had been involun- 
tary was shown by that just perceptible shake 
and change of countenance with which she roused 
herself to reply, calmly, “I join in it by listening. 

| I am fond of music.” 

“ Are you not a musician ?” 

“T have given a great deal of time to music. 
But I have not talent enough to make it worth 

| while. I shall never sing again.” 

“But if you are fond of music, it will always 
be worth while in private, for your own delight. 
I make it a virtue to be content with my middling- 
ness,” said Deronda, smiling; “it is always par- 
| donable, so that one does not ask others to take 

it for superiority.” 

“T can not imitate you,” said Gwendolen, re- 
| covering her tone of artificial vivacity. ‘To be 
| middling with me is another phrase for being dull. 
| And the worst fault I have to find with the world 
|}is that it is dull. Do you know, I am going to 

justify gambling in spite of you. It is a refuge 
| from dullness.” 

“T don’t admit the justification,” said Deronda. 
“T think what we call the dullness of things is a 
disease in ourselves. Else how could any one 
| find an intense interest in life? And many do.” 

“Ah, I see! The fault I find in the world is 
| my own fault,” said Gwendolen, smiling at him. 

Then, after a moment, looking up at the ivory 
| again, she said, “ Do you never find fault with the 
world or with others ?” 

“Oh yes. When I am in a grumbling mood.” 

“And hate people? Confess you hate them 
when they stand in your way—when their gain is 
your loss? That is your own phrase, you know.” 

, We are often standing in each other’s way 

I think it is stupid to 
hate neti on that ground.” 

“ But if they injure you and could have helped 
| it?” said Gwendolen, with a hard intensity un- 
accountable in incidental talk like this. 

Deronda wondered at her choice of subjects. 
| A painful impression arrested his answer a mo- 
ment, but at last he said, with a graver, deeper 
intonation, “‘ Why, then, after all, I prefer my 
place to theirs.” 

“There I believe you are right,” 


obey 


said Gwendo- 













































































































len, with a sudden little laugh, and turned to join 
the group at the piano. 

Deronda looked round for Grandcourt, wonder- 
ing whether he followed his bride’s movements 
with any attention; but it was rather undiscern- 
ing in him to suppose that he could find out the 
fact. Grandcourt had a delusive mode of ob- 
serving whatever had an interest for him, which 
could be surpassed by no sleepy-eyed animal on 
the watch for prey. At that moment he was 
plunged in the depth of an easy-chair, being 
talked to by Mr. Vandernoodt, who apparently 
thought the acquaintance of such a bridegroom 
worth cultivating ; and an incautious person 
might have supposed it safe to telegraph secrets 
in front of him, the common prejudice being 
that your quick observer is one whose eyes have 
quick movements. Not at all. If you want a 
resectable witnes | who will see not«#ing incon- 
venient, choose a vivacious gentleman, very much 
on the alert, with two eyes wide open, a glass in 
one of them, and an entire impartiality as to the 
purpose of looking. If Grandcourt cared to keep 
any one under his power, he saw them out of the 
corners of his long narrow eyes, and if they went 
behind him, he had a constructive process by 
which he knew what they were doing there. He 
knew perfectly well where his wife was, and how 
she was behaving. Was he going to be a jealous 
husband ? Deronda imagined that to be likely ; 
but his imagination was as much astray about 
Grandcourt as it would have been about an unex- 
plored continent where all the species were pe- 
culiar. He did not conceive that he himself was 
a likely object of jealousy, or that he should give 
any pretext for it; but the suspicion that a wife 
is not happy naturally leads one to speculate on 
the husband’s private deportment; and Deronda 
found himself after one o’clock in the morning in 
the rather ludicrous position of sitting up severe- 
ly holding a Hebrew grammar in his hands (for 
somehow, in deference to Mordecai, he had begun 
to study Hebrew), with the consciousness that he 
had been in that attitude nearly an hour, and had 
thought of nothing but Gwendolen and her hus- 
band. To be an unusual young man means for 
the most part to get a difficult mastery over the 
usual, which is often like the sprite of ill luck 
you pack up your goods to escape from, and see 
grinning at you from the top of your luggage van. 
The peculiarities of Deronda’s nature had been 
acutely touched by the brief incidents and words 
which made the history of his intercourse with 
Gwendolen ; and this evening’s slight addition had 
given them an importunate recurrence. It was 
not vanity—it was ready sympathy—that had 
made him alive to a certain appealingness in her 
behavior toward him; and the difficulty with 
which she had seemed to raise her eyes to bow 
to him, in the first instance, was to be interpreted 
now by that unmistakable look of involuntary 
confidence which she had afterward turned on him 
under the consciousness of his approach. 

“What is the use of it all?” thought Deronda, 
as he threw down his grammar, and began to 
undress. “TI can’t do any thing to help her— 
nobody can—if she has found out her mistake al- 
ready. And it seems to me that she has a dreary 
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lack of the ideas that might help her. Strange 
and piteous to think what a centre of wretched- | 
ness a delicate piece’ of human flesh like that 
might be, wrapped round with fine raiment, her 


ears pierced for gems, her head held loftily, hey 
mouth all smiling pretense, the poor soul within 
her sitting in sick distaste of all things! Buy 
what do I know of her? There may be a demon 
in her to match the worst husband, for what | 
can tell. She was clearly an ill-educated, world. 
ly girl: perhaps she is a coquette.” 

This last reflection, not much believed in, was 
a self-administered dose of caution, prompted 
partly by Sir Hugo’s much-contemned joking on 
the subject of flirtation. Deronda resolved not 
to volunteer any ¢téte-d-téte with Gwendolen during 
the few days of her stay at the Abbey; and he 
was capable of keeping a resolve in spite of much 
inclination to the contrary. 

But a man can not resolve about a woman's 
actions, least of all about those of a woman like 
Gwendolen, in whose nature there was a com. 
bination of proud reserve with rashness, of per- 
ilously poised terror with defiance, which might 
alternately flatter and disappoint control. Few 
words could less represent her than “ coquette.” 
She had a native love of homage, and belief in 
her own power; but no cold artifice for the sake 
of enslaving. And the poor thing’s belief in her 
power, with her other dreams before marriage, 
had often to be thrust aside now like the toys of 
a sick child, which it looks at with dull eyes, and 
has no heart to play with, however it may try. 

The next day at lunch Sir Hugo said to her, 
“The thaw has gone on like magic, and it’s so 
pleasant out-of-doors just now—shall we go and 
see the stables and the other old bits about the 
place ?” 

“Yes, pray,” said Gwendolen. ‘ You will like 
to see the stables, Henleigh ?” she added, looking 
at her husband. 

“Uncommonly,” said Grandcourt, with an in- 
difference which seemed to give irony to the word, 
as he returned her look. It was the first time 
Deronda had seen them speak to each other since 
their arrival, and he thought their exchange of 
looks as cold and official as if it had been a cere- 
mony to keep up a charter. Still, the English 
fondness for reserve will account for much nega- 
tion; and Grandcourt’s manners with an extra 
veil of reserve over them might be expected to 
present the extreme type of the national taste. 

“Who else is inclined to make the tour of the 
house and premises ?” said Sir Hugo. “The la- 
dies must muffle themselves: there is only just 
about time to do it well before sunset. You will 
go, Dan, won’t you ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Deronda, carelessly, knowing 
that Sir Hugo would think any excuse disobliging. 

“ All meet in the library, then, when they are 
ready—say, in half an hour,” said the Baronet. 
Gwendolen made herself ready with wonderful 
quickness, and in ten minutes came down into 
the library in her sables, plume, and little thick 
boots. As soon as she entered the room she was 
aware that some one else was there: it was pre- 
cisely what she had hoped for. Deronda was 
standing with his back toward her at the far end 
of the room, and was looking over a newspaper. 
How could little thick boots make any noise on 
an Axminster carpet? And to cough would have 
seemed an intended signaling, which her pride 


, 


| could not condescend to; also, she felt bashful 


about walking up to him and letting him know 
that she was there, though it was her hunger to 
speak to him which had set her imagination on 
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constructing this chance of fmding him, and had 
made her hurry down, as birds hover near the 
water Which they dare not drink. Always un- 
easily dubious about his opinion of her, she felt 
a peculiar anxiety to-day, lest he might think of 
her with contempt, as one triumphantly conscious 
of being Grandcourt’s wife, the future lady of this 
domain. It was her habitual effort now to mag- 
nify the satisfactions of her pride, on which she 
nourished her strength; but somehow Deronda’s 
being there disturbed them all. There was not 
the faintest touch of coquetry in the attitude of 
her mind toward him: he was unique to her 
among men, because he had impressed her as be- 
ing not her admirer but her superior: in some 
mysterious way he was becoming a part of her 
conscience, aS One woman whose nature is an ob- 
ject of reverential belief may vecome a new con- 
science to a man. 

And now he would not look round and find out 
that she was there! The paper crackled in his 
hand, his head rose and sank, exploring those 
stupid columns, and he was evidently stroking his 
beard, as if this world were a very easy affair to 
her. Of course all the rest of the company would 
soon be down, and the opportunity of her saying 
something to efface her flippancy of the evening 
before would be quite gone. She felt sick with 
irritation—so fast do young creatures like her ab- 
sorb misery through invisible suckers of their 
own fancies—and her face had gathered that pe- 
culiar expression which comes with a mortifica- 
tion to which tears are forbidden. 

At last he threw down the paper and turned | 
round. 

“Oh, you are there already,” he said, coming | 
forward a step or two. “I must go and put on | 
my coat.” | 

He turned aside and walked out of the room. 
This was behaving quite badly. Mere politeness | 
would have made him stay to exchange some | 
words before leaving her alone. It was true that 
Grandcourt came in with Sir Hugo immediately | 
after, so that the words must have been too few | 
to be worth any thing. 





| 


| 





As it was, they saw him | 
walking from the library door. 

“ A—you look rather ill,” said Grandcourt, go- | 
ing straight up to her, standing in front of her, 
and looking into her eyes. ‘ Do you feel equal 
to the walk ?” 

“ Yes, I shall like it,’ said Gwendolen, without 
the slightest movement, except this of the lips. 

“We could put off going over the house, you 
know, and only go out-of-doors,” said Sir Hugo, 
kindly, while Grandcourt turned aside. 

“Oh dear no!” said Gwendolen, speaking with 
determination ; “let us put off nothing. I want 
a long walk.” 

The rest of the walking party—two ladies and 
two gentlemen besides Deronda—had now assem- 
bled; and Gwendolen, rallying, went. with due 
cheerfulness by the side of Sir Hugo, paying ap- 
parently an equal attention to the commentaries 
Deronda was called upon to give on the various 
architectural fragments, and to Sir Hugo’s rea- 
sons for not attempting to remedy the mixture of 
the undisguised modern with the antique—which, 
in his opinion, only made the place the more truly 
historical. On their way to the buttery and kitch- 
en they took the outside of the house, and paused 
before a beautiful pointed doorway, which was 
the only old remnant in the east front. 
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“Well, now, to my mind,” said Sir Hugo, “ that 
is more interesting standing as it is in the middle 
of what is frankly four centuries later, than if the 
whole front had been dressed up in a pretense of 
the thirteenth century. Additions ought to smack 
of the time when they are made, and carry the 
stamp of their period. I wouldn’t destroy any 
old bits, but that notion of reproducing the old is 
a mistake, I think. At least, if a man likes to do 
it, he must pay for his whistle. Besides, where 
are you to stop along that road—making loop- 
holes where you don’t want to peep, and so on? 
You may as well ask me to wear out the stones 
with kneeling; eh, Grandcourt ?” 

“ A confounded nuisance,” drawled Grandcourt. 
“T hate fellows wanting to howl litanies—acting 
the greatest bores that have ever existed.’ 

“ Well, yes, that’s what their romanticism must 
come to,” said Sir Hugo, in a tone of confidential 
assent—*“ that is, if they carry it out logically.” 

“T think that way of arguing against a course 
because it may be ridden down to an absurdity 
would soon bring life to a stand-still,” said De- 
ronda. “It is not the logic of human action, 
but of a roasting-jack, that must go on to the 
last turn when it has been once wound up. We 
can do nothing safely without some judgment as 
to where we are to stop.” 

“T find.the rule of the pocket the best guide,” 
said Sir Hugo, laughingly. ‘And as for most of 
your new-old building, you had need hire men to 
scratch and chip it all over artistically to give it 
an elderly-looking surface; which at the present 
rate of labor would not answer.” 

“Do you want to keep up the old fashions, 
then, Mr. Deronda?” said Gwendolen, taking ad- 
vantage of the freedom of grouping to fall back 
a little, while Sir Hugo and Grandcourt went on. 

“Some of them. I don’t see why we should 
not use our choice there as we do elsewhere, or 
why either age or novelty by itself is an argument 
for or against. To delight in doing things be- 
cause our fathers did them is good if it shuts out 
nothing better ; it enlarges the range of affection, 
and affection is the broadest, basis of good in life.” 

“ Do you think so 2?” said Gwendolen, with a little 
surprise. “I should have thought you cared most 
about ideas, knowledge, wisdom, and all that.” 

“ But to care about them is a sort of affection,” 
said Deronda, smiling at her sudden naiveté. 
“Call it attachment, interest, willingness to bear 
a great deal for the sake of being with them and 
saving them from injury. Of course it makes a 
difference if the objects of interest are human 
| beings; but generally in all deep affections the 

objects are a mixture—half persons and half 
ideas —sentiments and affections flow in to- 
gether.” 

“JT wonder whether I understand that,” said 
| Gwendolen, putting up her chin in her old saucy 
manner, “I believe I am not very affectionate ; 
perhaps you mean to tell me that is the reason 
why I don’t see much good in life.” 

“No, I did not mean to tell you that; but I 
admit that I should think it true if I believed 
what you say of yourself,” said Deronda, gravely. 

Here Sir Hugo and Grandcourt turned round 
and paused. 

“T never can get Mr. Deronda to pay me a com- 
pliment,” said Gwendolen. “I have quite a cu- 
riosity to see whether a little flattery can be ex- 
| tracted from him.” 
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“Ah!” said Sir Hugo, glancing at Deronda, 
“the fact is, it is hopeless to flatter a bride. We 
give it up in despair. She has been so fed on 
sweet speeches that every thing we say seems 
tasteless.” 

“Quite true,” said Gwendolen, bending her 
head and smiling. ‘“ Mr. Grandecourt won me by 
neatly turned compliments. If there had been 
one word out of place, it would have been fatal.” 

“Do you hear that ?” said Sir Hugo, looking at 
the husband. 

“Yes,” said Grandcourt, without change of 
countenance. “It is a deucedly hard thing to 
keep up, though.” 

All this seemed to Sir Hugo a natural playful- 
ness between such a husband and wife; but De- 
ronda wondered at the misleading alternations in 
Gwendolen’s manner, which at one moment seem- 
ed to invite sympathy by child-like indiscretion, 
at another to repel it by proud concealment. He 
tried to keep out of her way by devoting him- 
self to Miss Juliet Fenn, a young lady whose 
profile had been so unfavorably decided by cir- 
cumstances over which she had no control that 
Gwendolen some months ago had felt it impos- 
sible to be jealous of her. Nevertheless, when 
they were seeing the kitchen—a part of the orig- 
inal building in perfect preservation—the depth of 
shadow in :'1e niches of the stone walls and groined 
vault, the play of light from the huge glowing fire 
on polished tin, brass, and copper, the fine res- 
onance that came with every sound of voice or 
metal, were all spoiled for Gwendolen, and Sir 
Hugo’s speech about them was made rather im- 
portunate, because Deronda was discoursing to 
the other ladies and kept at a distance from her. 
It did not signify that the other gentlemen took 
the opportunity of being near her: of what use 
in the world was their admiration while she had 
an uneasy sense that there was some standard in 
Deronda’s mind which measured her into little- 
ness? Mr. Vandernoodt, who had the mania of 
always describing one thing while you were look- 
ing at another, was quite intolerable with his in- 
sistence on Lord Blough’s kitchen, which he had 
seen in the north. 

“ Pray don’t ask us to see two kitchens at once. 
It makes the heat double. I must really go out 
of it,” she cried at last, marching resolutely into 
the open air, and leaving the others in the rear. 
Grandeourt was already out, and as she joined 
him he said, 

“T wondered how long you meant to stay in 
that damned place’—one of the freedoms he 
had assumed as a husband being the use of his 
strongest epithets. Gwendolen, turning to see 
the rest of the party approach, said, 

“Tt was certainly rather too warm in one’s 
wraps.” 

They walked on the gravel across a green court, 
where the snow still lay in islets on the grass, and 
in masses on the boughs of the great cedar and the 
crenelated coping of the stone walls, and then 
into a larger court, where there was another ce- 
dar, to find the beautiful choir long ago turned 
into stables, in the first instance perhaps after an 
impromptu fashion by troopers, who had a pious 
satisfaction in insulting the priests of Baal and 
the images of Ashtaroth, the queen of heaven. 
The exterior—its west end, save for the stable 
door, walled in with brick and covered with ivy— 
was much defaced, maimed of finial and gargoyle, 


the friable limestone broken and fretted, and 
lending its soft gray to a powdery dark lichen. 
the long windows, too, were filled in with brick 
as far as the springing of the arches, the broad 
clear-story windows with wire or ventilating 
blinds. With the low wintry afternoon sun upon 
it, sending shadows from the cedar boughs, and 
lighting up the touches of snow remaining op 
every ledge, it had still a scarcely disturbed as. 
pect of antique solemnity, which gave the scene 
in the interior rather a startling effect; though, 
ecclesiastical or reverential indignation apart, the 
eyes could hardly help dwelling with pleasure on 
its piquant picturesqueness. Lach finely arched 
chapel was turned into a stall, where in the dusty 
glazing of the windows there still gleamed patches 
of crimson, orange, blue, and palest violet ; for 
the rest, the choir had been gutted, the floor ley- 
eled, paved, and drained according to the most 
approved fashion, and a line of loose boxes erect- 
ed in the middle: a soft light fell from the up. 
per windows on sleek brown or gray flanks and 
haunches ; on mild equine faces looking out with 
active nostrils over the varnished brown board. 
ing; on the hay hanging from racks where the 
saints once looked down from the altarpieces, 
and on the pale golden straw scattered or in 
heaps; on a little white-and-liver-colored spaniel 
making his bed on the back of an elderly hack- 
ney, and on four ancient angels, still showing 
signs of devotion like mutilated martyrs—while 
over all, the grand pointed roof, untouched by re- 
forming wash, showed its lines and colors mys- 
teriously through veiling shadow and cobweb, 
and a hoof now and then striking against the 
boards seemed to fill the vault with thunder, 
while outside there was the answering bay of the 
blood-hounds. 

“Oh, this is glorious !” Gwendolen burst forth, 
in forgetfulness of every thing but the immediate 
impression: there had been a little intoxication 
for her in the grand spaces of courts and build- 
ing, and the fact of her being an important per- 
son among them. “This ts glorious! Only I 
wish there were a horse in every one of the 
boxes. I would ten times rather have these sta- 
bles than those at Ryelands.” 

But she had no sooner said this than some 
consciousness arrested her, and involuntarily she 
turned her eyes toward Deronda, who oddly 
enough had taken off his felt hat, and stood hold- 
ing it before him as if they had entered a room 
or an actual church. He, like others, happened 
to be looking at her, and their eyes met—to her 
intense vexation, for it seemed to her that by 
looking at him she had betrayed the reference of 
her thoughts, and she felt herself blushing: she 
exaggerated the impression that even Sir Hugo 
as well as Deronda would have of her bad taste 
in referring to the possession of any thing at the 
Abbey: as for Deronda, she had probably made 
him despise her. Her annoyance at what she 
imagined to be the obviousness of her confusion 
robbed her of her usual facility in carrying it off 
by playful speech, and turning up her face to 
look at the roof, she wheeled away in that atti- 
tude. If any had noticed her blush as signifi- 
cant, they had certainly not interpreted it by the 
secret windings and recesses of her feeling. A 
blush is no language: only a dubious flag-signal 
which may mean either of two contradictories. 








Deronda alone had a faint guess at some part of 
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her feeling; but while he was observing her, he | delicately wrought foliage of the capitals seemed 


was himself under observation. 


still to carry the very touches of the chisel. Gwen- 


“Do you take off your hat to the horses ?” said | dolen had dropped her husband’s arm and joined 


Grandcourt, with a slight sneer. 

“Why not?” said Deronda, covering himself. | 
He had really taken off the hat automatically, 
and if he had been an ugly man, might doubtless 
have done so with impunity: ugliness having nat- 
urally the air of involuntary exposure, and beau- 
ty, of display. 

" Gwendolen’s confusion was soon merged in the 
survey of the horses, which Grandcourt politely 
abstained from appraising, languidly assenting to 
Sir Hugo’s alternate depreciation and eulogy of 
the same animal, as one that he should not have 
bought when he was younger, and piqued himself 
on his horses, but yet one that had better quali- 
ties than many more expensive brutes. 

“The fact is, stables dive deeper and deeper 
into the pocket nowadays, and I am very glad to 
have got rid of that démangeaison,” said Sir Hugo, 
as they were coming out. 

“What is a man to do, though ?” said Grand- 
court. “He must ride. I don’t see what else 
there is to do. And I don’t call it riding to sit 
astride a set of brutes with every deformity under 
the sun.” 

This delicate diplomatic way of characterizing 
Sir Hugo’s stud did not require direct notice; and 
the Baronet feeling that the conversation had 
worn rather thin, said to the party generally, 
“ Now we are going to see the cloister—the finest 
bit of all—in perfect preservation: the monks 
might have been walking there yesterday.” 





But Gwendolen had lingered behind to look at 
the kenneled blood-hounds, perhaps because she 


r 
| 


felt a little dispirited ; and Grandcourt waited for | 


her. 

“You had better take my arm,” he said, in his 
low tone of command; and she took it. 

“Tt’s a great bore being dragged about in this 
way, and no cigar,” said Grandcourt. 

“T thought you would like it.” 

“Like it ?—one eternal chatter. And encour- 
aging those ugly girls—inviting one to meet such 
monsters. How that fat Deronda can bear look- 
ing at her—” 

“Why do you call him a fat? 
to him so much ?” 
“Object? no. 
a fat? It’s of no consequence to me. 

him to Diplow again if you like.” 

“T don’t think he would come. He is too 
clever and learned to care about us,” said Gwen- 
dolen, thinking it useful for her husband to be 
told (privately) that it was possible for him to be 
looked down upon. 

“T never saw that make much difference in a 
man. Kither he is a gentleman, or he is not,” 
said Grandcourt. 

That a new husband and wife should snatch 
a moment’s ¢éte-d-téte was what could be under- 
stood and indulged; and the rest of the party 
left them in the rear till, re-entering the garden, 
they all paused in that cloistered court where, 
among the falling rose petals thirteen years be- 
fore, we saw a boy becoming acquainted with his 
first sorrow. This cloister was built of harder 
stone than the church, and had been in greater 
safety from the wearing weather. It was a rare 
example of a northern cloister with arched and 
pillared openings not intended for glazing, and the 
Vor. LIIT.—No. 314—18 


Do you object 


What do I care about his being 
I'll invite 


| 


the other ladies, to whom Deronda was noticing 


the delicate sense which had combined freedom 
with accuracy in the imitation of natural forms. 
“T wonder whether one oftener learns to love 
real objects through their representations, or the 
representations through the real objects,” he said, 
after pointing out a lovely capital made by the 
curled leaves of greens, showing their reticulated 
under side with the firm gradual swell of its cen- 
tral rib. ‘‘ When I was a little fellow these cap- 


jitals taught me to observe, and delight in, the 


structure of leaves.” 

“T suppose you can see every line of them 
with your eyes shut,” said Juliet Fenn. 

“Yes. Iwas always repeating them, because 
for a good many years this court stood for me 
as my only image of a convent, and whenever 
I read of monks and monasteries, this was my 
scenery for them.” 

“You must love this place very much,” said 
Miss Fenn, innocently, not thinking of inherit- 
ance. ‘So many homes are like twenty others. 
But this is unique, and you seem to know every 
cranny of it. I dare say you could never love 
another home so well.” 

“Oh, I carry it with me,” said Deronda, quiet- 
ly, being used to all possible phases of this 
thought. “To most men their early home is no 
more than a memory of their early years, and 
I’m not sure but they have the best of it. The 
image is never marred. There’s no disappoint- 
ment in memory, and one’s exaggerations are al- 
ways on the good side.” 

Gwendolen felt sure that he spoke in that way 
out of delicacy to her and Grandcourt—because 
he knew they must hear him; and that he prob- 


| ably thought of her as a selfish creature who only 


| cared about possessing things in her own person. 


But whatever he might say, it must have been a 
secret hardship to him that any circumstances of 
his birth had shut him out from the inheritance 
of his father’s position; and if he supposed that 
she exulted in her husband’s taking it, what 
could he feel for her but scornful pity? Indeed, 
it seemed clear to her that he was avoiding her, 
and preferred talking to others—which neverthe- 
less was not kind in him. 

With these thoughts in her mind, she was pre- 
vented by a mixture of pride and timidity from 





addressing him again, and when they were look- 
ing at the rows of quaint portraits in the gallery 
above the cloisters, she kept up her air of inter- 
est and made her vivacious remarks without any 
direct appeal to Deronda, But at the end she 
was very weary of her assumed spirits, and as 
Grandeourt turned into the billiard-room, she 
went to the pretty boudoir which had been as- 
signed to her, and shut herself up to look melan- 
choly at her ease. No chemical process shows a 
more wonderful activity than the transforming 
influence of the thoughts we imagine to be going 
on in another. Changes in theory, religion, ad- 
mirations, may begin with a suspicion of dissent 
or disapproval, even when the grounds of disap- 
proval are but matter of searching conjecture. 
Poor Gwendolen was conscious of an uneasy, 
transforming process—all the old nature shaken 
to its depths, its hopes spoiled, its pleasures per- 
turbed, but still showing wholeness and strength 
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in the will to re-assert itself. After every new | er than the mortal humiliation of confessing that 


shock of humiliation she tried to adjust herself 


and seize her old supports—proud concealment ; 


} 


she knew all before she married him, and in mar. 


rying him had broken her word. For the reasons 


trust in new excitements that would make life go | by which she had justified herself when the mar. 
by without much thinking; trust in some deed of | riage tempted her, and all her easy arrangement 
reparation to nullify her self-blame and shield | of her future power over her husband to make 


her from a vague, ever-visiting dread of some 
horrible calamity; trust in the hardening effect 
of use and wont that would make her indifferent 
to her miseries. 

Yes—miseries. This beautiful, healthy young 
creature, with her two-and-twenty years and her 
gratified ambition, no longer felt inclined to kiss 
her fortunate image in the glass; she looked at 
it with wonder that she could be so miserable. 
One belief which had accompanied her through 
her unmarried life as a self-cajoling superstition, 
encouraged by the subordination of every one 
about her—the belief in her own power of domi- 
nating—was utterly gone. Already, in seven short 
weeks, which seemed half her life, her husband 
had gained a mastery which she could no more 
resist than she could have resisted the benumb- 
ing effect from the touch of a torpedo. Gwen- 
dolen’s will had seemed imperious in its small 
girlish sway; but it was the will of a creature 
with a large discourse of imaginative fears: a 
shadow would have been enough to relax its hold. 
And she had found a will like that of a crab or 
a boa-constrictor which goes on pinching or crush- 
ing without alarm at thunder. Not that Grand- 
court was without calculation of the intangible 
effects which were the chief means of mastery ; 
indeed, he had a surprising acuteness in detect- 
ing that situation of feeling in Gwendolen which 
made her proud and rebellious spirit dumb and 
helpless before him. 

She had burned Lydia Glasher’s letter with an 
instantaneous terror lest other eyes should see it, 
and had tenaciously concealed from Grandcourt 
that there was any other cause of her violent hys- 
terics than the excitement and fatigue of the day: 
she had been urged into an implied falsehood. 
“Don’t ask me—it was my feeling about every 
thing—it was the sudden change from home.” 
The words of that letter kept repeating them- 
selves, ar.d hung on her consciousness with the 
weight of a prophetic doom. “I am the grave 
in which your chance of happiness is buried as 
wellas mine. You had your warning. You have 
chosen to injure me and my children. He had 
meant to marry me. He would have married me 
at last, if you had not broken your word. You 
will have your punishment. I desire it with all 
my soul. . Will you give him this letter to set 
him against me and ruin us more—me and my 
children? Shall you like to stand before your 
husband with these diamonds on you, and these 
words of mine in his thoughts and yours? Will 
he think you have any right to complain when 
he has made you miserable? You took him with 
your eyes open. The willing wrong you have 
done me will be your curse.” 

The words had nestled their venomous life 
within her, and stirred continually the vision of 
the scene at the Whispering Stones. That scene 
was now like an accusing apparition: she dread- 
ed that Grandcourt should know of it—so far 
out of her sight now was that possibility she had 
once satisfied herself with, of speaking to him 
about Mrs. Glasher and her children, and making 
them rich amends. Any endurance seemed easi- 
. 


him do better than he might be inclined to do 
were now as futile as the burned-out lights which 
set off a child’s pageant. Her sense of being 
blameworthy was exaggerated by a dread both 
definite and vague. The definite dread was lest 
the veil of secrecy should fall between her and 
Grandcourt, and give him the right to taunt her, 
With the reading of that letter had begun her 
husband’s empire of fear. 

And her husband all the while knew it. He 
had not, indeed, any distinct knowledge of her 
broken promise, and would not have rated highly 
the effect of that breach on her conscience; but 
he was aware not only of what Lush had told 
him about the meeting at the Whispering Stones, 
but also of Gwendolen’s concealment as to the 
cause of her sudden illness. He felt sure that 
Lydia had inclosed something with the diamonds, 
and that this something, whatever it was, had at 
once created in Gwendolen a new repulsion for 
him and a reason for not daring to manifest it. 
He did not greatly mind, or feel as many men 
might have felt, that his hopes in marriage were 
blighted: he had wanted to marry Gwendolen, 
and he was not a man to repent. Why should 
a gentleman whose other relations in life are car- 
ried on without the luxury of sympathetic feeling 
be supposed to require that kind of condiment 
in domestic life? What he chiefly felt was that 
a change had come over the conditions of his 
mastery, which, far from shaking it, might estab- 
lish it the more thoroughly. And it was estab- 
lished. He judged that he had not married a 
simpleton unable to perceive the impossibility of 
escape, or to see alternative evils: he had mar- 
ried a girl who had spirit and pride enough not 
to make a fool of herself by forfeiting all the 
advantages of a position which had attracted 
her; and if she wanted pregnant hints to help 
her in making up her mind properly, he would 
take care not to withhold them. 

Gwendolen, indeed, with all that gnawing trou- 
ble in her consciousness, had hardly for a moment 
dropped the sense that it was her part to bear 
herself with dignity, and appear what is called 
happy. In disclosure of disappointment or sor- 
row she saw nothing but a humiliation which 
would have been vinegar to her wounds. What- 
ever her husband might come at last to be to her, 
she meant to wear the yoke so as not to be pitied. 
For she did think of the coming years with pre- 
sentiment: she was frightened at Grandcourt. 
The poor thing had from her girlish sauciness of 
superiority passed over this inert specimen of 
personal distinction into an amazed perception 
of her former ignorance about the possible men- 
tal attitude of a man toward the woman he sought 
in marriage—of her present ignorance as to what 
their life with each other might turn into. For 
novelty gives immeasurableness to fear, and fills 
the early time of all sad changes with phantoms 
of the future. Her little coquetries, voluntary or 
involuntary, had told on Grandcourt during court- 
ship, and formed a medium of communication 
between them, showing him in the light of a 





creature such as she could understand and man- 
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age; but marriage had nullified all such inter- 
change, and Grandcourt had become a blank un- 
certainty to her in every thing but this, that he 
would do just what he willed, and that she had 
neither devices at her command to determine his 
will nor any rational means of escaping it. 

What had occurred between them about her 
wearing the diamonds was typical. One evening, 
shortly before they came to the Abbey, they were 
going to dine at Brackenshaw Castle. Gwendolen 
had said to herself that she would never wear 
those diamonds: they had horrible words cling- 
ing and crawling about them, as from some bad 
dream, whose images lingered on the perturbed 
sense. She came down dressed in her white, 
with only a streak of gold and a pendant of eme- 
ralds, which Grandcourt had given her, round her 
neck, and little emerald stars in her ears. 

Grandcourt stood with his back te the fire and 
looked at her as she entered. 

“ Am I altogether as you like ?” she said, speak- 
ing rather gayly. She was not without enjoy- 
ment in this occasion of going to Brackenshaw 
Castle with her new dignities upon her, as men 
whose affairs are sadly involved will enjoy dining 
yut among persons likely to be under a pleasant 
mistake about them. 

“No,” said Grandcourt. 

Gwendolen felt suddenly uncomfortable, won- 
dering what was to come. She was not unpre- 
pared for some struggle about the diamonds ; but 
suppose he were going to say, in low contemptu- 
ous tones, “ You are not in any way what I like.” 
It was very bad for her to be secretly hating him ; 
but it would be much worse when he gave the 
rst sign of hating her. 

“Oh, mercy !” she exclaimed, the pause lasting 
till she could bear it no longer. “ How am I to 
alter myself ?” 

“Put on the diamonds,” said Grandcourt, look- 
ing straight at her with his narrow glance. 

Gwendolen paused in her turn, afraid of show- 
ing any emotion, and feeling that gevertheless 
there was some change in her eyes as they met 
But she was obliged to answer, and said, 
as indifferently as she could, “Oh, please not. I 
don’t think diamonds suit me.” 

“What you think has nothing to do with it,” 
said Grandeourt, his sotto voce imperiousness seem- 
ing to have an evening quietude and finish, like 
his toilet. “I wish you to wear the diamonds.” 

“Pray excuse me; I like these emeralds,” said 
Gwendolen, frightened in spite of her prepara- 
tion. That white hand of his which was touching 
his whisker was capable, she fancied, of clinging 
round her neck and threatening to throttle her ; 
for her fear of him, mingling with the vague fore- 
boding ef some retributive calamity which hung 
about her life, had reached a superstitious point. 

“Oblige me by telling me your reason for not 
wearing the diamonds when I desire it,” said 
Grandcourt. His eyes were still fixed upon her, 
and she felt her own eyes narrowing under them 
as if to shut out an entering pain. 

Of what use was the rebellion within her? She 
could say nothing that would not hurt her worse 
than submission. Turning slowly and covering 
herself again, she went to her dressing-room. As 
she reached out the diamonds, it occurred to her 
that her unwillingness to wear them might have 
already raised a suspicion in Grandcourt that she 
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not given her. 
a delight in torturing her. 
fiant ? 
him—nothing but what would give him a more 





She fancied that his eyes showed 
How could she be de- 
She had nothing to say that would touch 


painful grasp on her consciousness. 

“He delights in making the dogs and horses 

quail: that is half his pleasure in calling them 

his,” she said to herself, as she opened the jewel- 

case with a shivering sensation. “It will come 

to be so with me; and I shall quail. What else 

is there for me? I will not say to the world, 

‘Pity me.’” 

She was about to ring for her maid, when she 

heard the door open behind her. It was Grand- 

court who came in. 

“You want some one to fasten them,” he said, 

coming toward her. 

She did not answer, but simply stood still, leav- 

ing him to take out the ornaments and fasten 

them as he would. Doubtless he had been used 

to fasten.them on some one else. With ‘a bit- 

ter sort of sarcasm against herself, Gwendolen 

thought, “ What a privilege this is, to have robbed 

another woman of !” 

“ What makes you so cold ?” said Grandcourt, 
when he had fastened the last ear-ring. “ Pray 
put plenty of furs on. I hate to see a woman 
come into a room looking frozen. If you are to 
appear as a bride at all, appear decently.” 

This marital speech was not exactly persuasive, 
but it touched the quick of Gwendolen’s pride, 
and forced her to rally. The words of the bad 
dream crawled about the diamonds still, but only 
for her: to others they were brilliants that suit- 
ed her perfectly, and Grandcourt inwardly ob- 
served that she answered to the rein. 

“Oh yes, mamma, quite happy,” Gwendolen 
had said on her return to Diplow. “ Not at all 
disappointed in Ryelands. It is a much finer 
place than this—larger in every way. But don’t 
you want some.more money ?” 

“Did you not know that Mr. Grandcourt left 
me a letter on your wedding-day? I am to have 
eight hundred a year. He wishes me to keep 
Offendene for the present, while you are at Dip- 
low. But if there were some pretty cottage near 
the park at Ryelands, we might live there with- 
out much expense, and I should have you most of 
the year, perhaps.” 

“We must leave that to Mr. Grandcourt, mam- 
ma.” 

“Oh, certainly. It is exceedingly handsome of 
him to say that he will pay the rent for Offendene 
till June. And we can go on very well—without 
any man-servant except Crane, just for out-of- 
doors. Our good Merry will stay with us, and 
help me to manage every thing. It is natural that 
Mr. Grandcourt should wish me to live in a good 
style of house in your neighborhood, and I can not 
decline. So he said nothing about it to you?” 

“No; he wished me to hear it from you, I sup- 
pose.” 

Gwendolen, in fact, had been very anxious to 
have some definite knowledge of what would be 
done for her mother, but at no moment since her 
marriage had she been able to overcome the dif- 
ficulty of mentioning the subject to Grandcourt. 
Now, however, she had a sense of obligation which 
would not let her rest without saying to him, “It 
is very good of you to provide for mamma. You 
took a great deal on yourself in marrying a girl 





had some knowledge about them which he had | 





who had nothing but relations belonging to her.” 
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Grandcourt was smoking, and only said, care- 
lessly, “ Of course I was not going to let her live 
like a gamekeeper’s mother.” 

“ At least he is not mean about money,” thought 
Gwendolen, “and mamma is the better off for 
my marriage.” 

She often pursued the comparison between 
what might have been, if she had not married 
Grandcourt, and what actually was, trying to per- 
suade herself that life generally was barren of 
satisfaction, and that if she had chosen different- 
ly, she might now have been looking back with a 
regret as bitter as the feeling she was trying to 
argue away. Her mother’s dullness, which used 
to irritate her, she was at present inclined to ex- 
plain as the ordinary result of women’s experience. 
True, she still saw that she would “ manage differ- 
ently from mamma ;” but her management now 
only meant that she would carry her troubles with 
spirit, and let none suspect them. By-and-by she 
promised herself that she should get used to her 
heart-sores, and find excitements that would car- 
ry her through life, as a hard gallop carried her 
through some of the morning hours. There was 
gambling: she had heard stories at Leubronn of 
fashionable women who gambled in all sorts of 
ways. It seemed very flat to her at this distance, 
but perhaps if she began to gamble again, the pas- 
sion might awake. Then there was the pleasure of 





poise which has been fitly named conversion, tha; 
to many among us neither heaven nor earth has 
any revelation till some personality touches theirs 
with a peculiar influence, subduing them into ro. 
ceptiveness. It had been Gwendolen’s habit to 
think of the persons around her as stale books 

too familiar to be interesting. Deronda had |i 
up her attention with a sense of novelty: not by 
words only, but by imagined facts, his influence 
had entered into the current of that self-suspicion 
and self-blame which awakens a new conscious. 
ness. 

“T wish he could know every thing about me 
without my telling him,” was one of her thoughts, 
as she sat leaning over the end of a couch, sup. 
porting her head with her hand, and looking et 
herself in a mirror—not in admiration, but in a 
sad kind of companionship. “I wish he knew 
that I am not so contemptible as he thinks me— 
that I am in deep trouble, and want to be some. 
thing better if I could.” Without the aid of 
sacred ceremony or costume, her feelings had 
turned this man, oniy a few years older than her. 
self, into a priest—a sort of trust less rare than 
the fidelity that guards it. Young reverence for 
one who is also young is the most coercive of all: 
there is the same level of temptation, and the 
higher motive is believed in as a fuller foree— 
not suspected to be a mere residue from weary 


producing an effect by her appearance in society : experience. 


what did celebrated beauties do in town when 
their husbands could afford display? All men 


| 


But the coercion is often stronger on the one 
who takes the reverence. Those who trust us 


were fascinated by them; they had a perfect equi- | educate us. And perhaps in that ideal consecra- 
page and toilet, walked into public places, and | tion of Gwendolen’s, some education was being 
bowed, and made the usual answers, and walked | prepared for Deronda. 


out again: perhaps they bought china, and prac- 
ticed accomplishments. If she could only feel a 
keen appetite for those pleasures—could only be- 
lieve in pleasure as she used todo! Accomplish- 
ments had ceased to have the exciting quality of 
promising any pre-eminence to her; and as for 
fascinated gentlemen—adorers who might hover 
round her with languishment, and diversify mar- 
ried life with the romantic stir of mystery, passion, 
and danger which her French reading had given 
her some girlish notion of—they presented them- 
selves to her imagination with the fatal circum- 
stance that, instead of fascinating her in return, 
they were clad in her own weariness and disgust. 
The admiring male, rashly adjusting the expres- 
sion of his features and the turn of his conversa- 
tion to her supposed tastes, had always been an 
absurd object to her, and at present seemed rath- 
er detestable. Many courses are actually pursued 
—follies and sins both convenient and incon- 
venient—without pleasure or hope of pleasure ; 
but to solace ourselves with imagining any course 
beforehand, there must be some foretaste of 
pleasure in the shape of appetite ; and Gwendo- 
len’s appetite had sickened. Let her wander over 
the possibilities of her life as she would, an uncer- 
tain shadow dogged her. Her confidence in her- 
self and her destiny had turned into remorse and 
dread ; she trusted neither herself nor her future. 

This hidden helplessness gave fresh force to 
the hold Deronda had from the first taken on her 
mind, as one who had an unknown standard by 
which he judged her. Had he some way of look- 
ing at things which might be a new footing for 
her—an inward safeguard against possible events 
which she dreaded as stored-up retribution? It 
is one of the secrets in that change of mental 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Rien ne pése tant qu'un secret; 
Le porter loin est difficile aux dames: 
Et je scais mesme sur ce fait 
Bon aed d'hommes qui sont femmes.” 
—La Fontatnr. 
Mranwatte Deronda had been fastened and led 
off by Mr. Vandernoodt, who wished for a brisker 
walk, a cigar, and a little gossip. Since we can 
not tell a man his own secrets, the restraint of 
being in his company often breeds a desire to 
pair off in conversation with some more ignorant 
person, and Mr. Vandernoodt presently said : 
“What a washed-out piece of cambric Grand- 
court is! But if he is a favorite of yours, I with- 
draw the remark.” 
“ Not the least in the world,” said Deronda. 
“T thought not. One wonders how he came 
to have a great passion again ; and he must have 
had—to marry in this way. Though Lush, his 
old chum, hints that he married this girl out of 
obstinacy. By George! it was a very avcountable 
obstinacy. A man might make up his mind to 
marry her without the stimulus of contradiction. 
But he must have made himself a pretty large 
drain of money, eh ?” 
“T know nothing of his affairs.” 
“What! not of the other establishment he 
keeps up ?” 
“Diplow? Of course. He took that of Sir 
Hugo. But merely for the year.” 
“No, no: not Diplow; Gadsmere. Sir Hugo 
knows, I'll answer for it.” 





Deronda said nothing. He really began to feel 
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come curiosity, but he foresaw that he should 
hear what Mr. Vandernoodt had to tell, without 
the condescension of asking. 

“ Lush would not altogether own to it, of course. 
He’s a confidant and go-between of Grandcourt’s. 
But I have it on the best authority. The fact is, 
there’s another lady with four children at Gads- 
mere. She has had the upper hand of him these 
ten years and more, and by what I can under- 
stand has it still—left her husband for him, and 
used to travel with him every where. Her hus- 
pand’s dead now: I found a fellow who was in 
the same regiment with him, and knew this Mrs. 
Glasher before she took wing. A fiery dark-eyed 
woman—a noted beauty at that time—he thought 
che was dead. They say she has Grandcourt un- 
der her thumb still, and it’s a wonder he didn’t 
marry her, for there’s a very fine boy, and I under- 
stand Grandcourt can do absolutely as he pleases 
with the estates. Lush told me as much as that.” 

“What right had he to marry this girl?” said 
Deronda, with disgust. 

Mr. Vandernoodt, adjusting the end of his ci- 
car, shrugged his shoulders and put out his lips. 
~ « She can know nothing of it,” said Deronda, 
emphatically. But that positive statement was 
immediately followed by an inward query— 
“(Could she have known any thing of it 2” 

“It’s rather a piquant picture,” said Mr. Van- 
dernoodt—* Grandcourt between two fiery wom- 
en. For depend upon it this light-haired one has 
plenty of devil in her. I formed that opinion of 
herat Leubronn. It’s a sort of Medea and Creiisa 
business. Fancy the two meeting! Grandcourt 
is a new kind of Jason: I wonder what sort of a 
part he’ll make of it. It’s a dog’s part at best. 
I think I hear Ristori now, saying, ‘ Jasone! Ja- 
sone!’ These fine women generally get hold of 
a stick.” 

“Grandeourt can bite, I fancy,” said Deronda. 
“He is no stick.” 

“No, no; I meant Jason. I can’t quite make 
out Grandeourt. But he’s a keen fellow enough 
—uncommonly well built too. And if he comes 
into all this property, the estates will bear divid- 
ing. This girl, whose friends had come to beg- 
gary, I understand, may think herself lucky to 
get him. I don’t want to be hard on a man be- 
cause he gets involved in an affair of that sort. 
But he might make himself more agreeable. I 
was telling him a capital story last night, and he 
got up and walked away in the middle. I felt 
inclined to kick him. Do you suppose that is 
inattention or insolence, now ?” 

“Oh, a mixture. He generally observes the 
forms; but he doesn’t listen much,” said Deron- 
da. Then, after a moment’s pause, he went on, 
“T should think there must be some exaggeration 
or inaceuracy in what you have heard about this 
lady at Gadsmere.” 

“Not a bit, depend upon it; it has all lain snug 
of late years. People have forgotten all about 
it. But there the nest is, and the birds are in it. 
And I know Grandeourt goes there. I have good 
evidence that he goes there. However, that’s no- 
body's business but his own. The affair has sunk 
below the surface.” 

“T wonder you could have learned so much 
about it,” said Deronda, rather dryly. 

“Oh, there are plenty of people who knew all 
about it; but such stories get packed away like 
old letters, They interest me. I like to know 


| the manners of my time—contemporary gossip, 

not antediluvian. These Dryasdust fellows get a 
| reputation by raking up some small scandal about 
Semiramis or Nitocris, and then we have a thou- 
; sand and one poems written upon it by all the 
| warblers, big and little. But I don’t care a straw 

about the faux pas of the mummies. You do, 
jthough. You are one of the historical men— 
| more interested in a lady when she’s got a rag 
| face and skeleton toes peeping out. Does that 
| flatter your imagination ?” 

“Well, if she had any woes in her love, one 
| has the satisfaction of knowing that she’s well 

out of them.” 

“ Ah, you are thinking of the Medea, I see.” 

Deronda then chose to point to some giant oaks 
| worth looking at in their bareness. He also felt 
| an interest in this piece of contemporary gossip, 
| but he was satisfied that Mr. Vandernoodt had 
no more to tell about it. 

Since the early days when he tried to construct 
| the hidden story of his own birth, his mind had 
| perhaps never been so active in weaving proba- 

bilities about any private affair as it had now be- 
gun to be about Gwendolen’s marriage. This 
unavowed relation of Grandcourt’s — could she 
have gained some knowledge of it, which caused 
her to shrink from the match—a shrinking final- 
ly overcome by the urgence of poverty? He 
| could recall almost every word she had said to 
| him, and in certain of these words he seemed to 
discern that she was conscious of having done 
some wrong—inflicted some injury. His own 
acute experience made him alive to the form of 
injury which might affect the unavowed children 
and their mother. Was Mrs. Grandcourt, under 
all her determined show of satisfaction, gnawed 
| by a double, a treble headed grief—self-reproach, 
disappointment, jealousy? He dwelt especially 
on all the slight signs of self-reproach: he was 
inclined to judge her tenderly, to excuse, to pity. 
He thought he had found a key now by which to 
interpret her more clearly: what magnifying of 
her misery might not a young creature get into 
who had wedded her fresh hopes to old secrets! 
He thought he saw clearly enough now why Sir 
Hugo had never dropped any hint of this affair 
to him; and immediately the image of this Mrs. 
Glasher became painfully associated with his own 
hidden birth. Gwendolen knowing of that wom- 
an and her children, marrying Grandcourt, and 
showing herself contented, would have been 
among the most repulsive of beings to him; but 
Gwendolen tasting the bitterness of remorse for 
having contributed to their injury was brought 
very near to his fellow-feeling. If it were so, she 
had got to a common plane of understanding with 
him on some difficulties of life which a woman 
is rarely able to judge of with any justice or gen- 
erosity ; for, according to precedent, Gwendolen’s 
view of her position might easily have been no 
other than that her husband’s marriage with her 
was his entrance on the path of virtue, while Mrs. 
Glasher represented his forsaken sin. And De- 
ronda had naturally some resentment on behalf 
of the Hagars and Ishmaels. 

Undeniably Deronda’s growing solicitude about 
Gwendolen depended chiefly on her peculiar man- 
ner toward him; and I suppose neither man nor 
woman would be the better for an utter insensi- 
bility to such appeals. One sign that his interest 
in her had changed its footing was that he dis- 
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missed any caution against her being a coquette 
setting snares to involve him in a vulgar flirtation, 
and determined that he would not again evade 
any opportunity of talking with her. He had 
shaken off Mr. Vandernoodt, and got into a soli- 
tary corner in the twilight; but half an hour was 
long enough to think of those possibilities in 
Gwendolen’s position and state of mind; and on 
forming the determination not to avoid her, he 
remembered that she was likely to be at tea with 
the other ladies in the drawing-room. The con- 
jecture was true; for Gwendolen, after resolving 
not to go down again for the next four hours, 
began to feel, at the end of one, that in shutting 
herself up she missed all chances of seeing and 
hearing, and that her visit would only last two 
days more. She adjusted herself, put on her lit- 
tle air of self-possession, and going down, made 
herself resolutely agreeable. Only ladies were as- 
sembled, and Lady Pentreath was amusing them 
with a description of a drawing-room under the 
Regency, and the figure that was cut by ladies 
and gentlemen in 1819, the year she was pre- 
sented—when Deronda entered. 

“Shall I be acceptable?” he said. ‘ Perhaps 
I had better go back and look for the others. I 
suppose they are in the billiard-room.” 

“‘No, no; stay where you are,” said Lady Pent- 
reath. “They were all getting tired of me; let 
us hear what you have to say.” 

“That is rather an embarrassing appeal,” said 
Deronda, drawing up a chair near Lady Mal- 
linger’s elbow at the tea-table. “I think I had 
better take the opportunity of mentioning our 
songstress,” he added, looking at Lady Mallinger 
—*‘‘unless you have done so,” 

“Oh, the little Jewess!” said Lady Mallinger. 
“No, I have not mentioned her. It never en- 
tered my head that any one here wanted singing 
lessons.” 

“All ladies know some one else who wants 
singing lessons,” said Deronda. “I have hap- 
pened to find an exquisite singer”—here he turn- 
ed to Lady Pentreath. “She is living with some 
ladies who are friends of mine—the mother and 
sisters of a man who was my chum at Cambridge. 
She was on the stage at Vienna; but she wants to 
leave that life, and maintain herself by teaching.” 

“There are swarms of those people, aren’t 
there?” said the old lady. “Are her lessons to 
be very cheap or very expensive? Those are the 
two baits I know of.” 

“There is another bait for those who hear 
her,” said Deronda. “Her singing is something 
quite exceptional, I think. She has had such 
first-rate teaching—or rather first-rate instinct 
with her teaching—that you might imagine her 
singing all came by nature.” 

‘““Why did she leave the stage, then?” said 
Lady Pentreath. ‘I’m too old to believe in first- 
rate people giving up first-rate chances.” 

“Her voice was too weak. It is a delicious 
voice fora room. You who put up with my sing- 
ing of Schubert would be enchanted with hers,” 
said Deronda, looking at Mrs. Raymond. “ And I 
imagine she would not object to sing at private par- 
tiesor concerts. Her voice is quite equal to that.” 

“T am to have her in my drawing-room when 
we go up to town,” said Lady Mallinger. “ You 
shall hear her then. I have not heard her my- 
self yet ; but I trust Daniel’s recommendation. I 
mean my girls to have lessons of her.” 








“Ts it a charitable affair?” said Lady Pentreath, 
“T can’t bear charitable music.” . 

Lady Mallinger, who was rather helpless in con. 
versation, and felt herself under an engagement 
not to tell any thing of Mirah’s story, had an 
embarrassed smile on her face, and glanced at 
Deronda. 

“Tt is a charity to those who want to have a 
good model of feminine singing,” said Deronda, 
“T think every body who has ears would benefit 
by a little improvement on the ordinary style. If 
you heard Miss Lapidoth”—here he looked at 
Gwendolen—“ perhaps you would revoke your 
resolution to give up singing.” " 

“T should rather think my resolution would be 
confirmed,” said Gwendolen. “I don’t feel able 
to follow your advice of enjoying my own mid- 
dlingness.” 

“For my part,” said Deronda, “ people who do 
any thing finely always inspirit me to try. I don’t 
mean that they make me believe I can do it as 
well. But they make the thing, whatever it may 
be, seem worthy to be done. I can bear to think 
my own music not good for much, but the world 
would be more dismal if I thought music itself 
not good for much. Excellence encourages one 
about life generally ; it shows the spiritual wealth 
of the world.” 

“But then if we can’t imitate it ?—it only 
makes our own life seem the tamer,” said Gwen- 
dolen, in a mood to resent encouragement found- 
ed on her own insignificance. 

“That depends on the point of view, I think,” 
said Deronda. ‘“ We should have a poor life of 
it if we were reduced for all our pleasure to our 
own performances. A little private imitation of 
what is good is a sort of private devotion to it, 
and most of us ought to practice art only in the 
light of private study—preparation to understand 
and enjoy what the few can do for us. I think 
Miss Lapidoth is one of the few.” 

“She must be a very happy person, don’t you 
think ?” said Gwendolen, with a touch of sarcasm, 
and a turn of her neck toward Mrs. Raymond. 

“T don’t know,” answered the independent lady ; 
“T must hear more of her before I said that.” 

“Tt may have been a bitter disappointment to 
her that her voice failed her for the stage,” said 
Juliet Fenn, sympathetically. 

“T suppose she’s past her best, though,” said 
the deep voice of Lady Pentreath. 

“ On the contrary, she has not reached it,” said 
Deronda. “She is barely twenty.” 

“ And very pretty,” interposed Lady Mallinger, 
with an amiable wish to help Deronda, ‘“ And 
she has very good manners. I’m sorry she is a 
bigoted Jewess; I should not like it for any thing 
else, but it doesn’t matter in singing.” 

“ Well, since her voice is too weak for her to 
scream much, I'll tell Lady Clementina to set her 
on my nine granddaughters,” said Lady Pentreath ; 
“and I hope she'll convince eight of them that 
they have not voice enough to sing any where but 
at church. My notion is that many of our girls 
nowadays want lessons not to sing.” 

“T have had my lessons in that,” said Gwen- 
dolen, looking at Deronda. ‘“ You see Lady Pent- 
reath is on my side.” 

While she was speaking, Sir Hugo entered with 
some of the other gentlemen, including Grand- 
court, and, standing against the group at the low 
tea-table, said, 
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“ What imposition is Deronda putting cn you! “Those people are not to be pitied,” said Gwen- 
ladies—slipping in among you by himself ?” | dolen, impatiently. “I have no sympathy with 
“ Wanting to pass off an obscurity on us as| women who are always doing right. I don’t 
better than any celebrity,” said Lady Pentreath— | believe in their great sufferings.” Her fingers 
“a pretty singing Jewess who is to astonish these | moved quickly among the edges of the music. 


young people. You and I, who heard Catalaniin| “It is true,” said Deronda, “ that the conscious- 
her prime, are not so easily astonished.” | ness of having done wrong is something deeper, 


Sir Hugo listened with his good-humored smile | more bitter. I suppose we faulty creatures can 
as he took a cup of tea from his wife, and then | never feel so much for the irreproachable as for 
eaid, “ Well, you know, a Liberal is bound to| those who are bruised in the struggle with their 
think that there have been singers since Cata-| own faults. It is a very ancient story, that of 
lani’s time.” the lost sheep, but it comes up afresh every day.” 

“Ah, you are younger thanI am. I dare say} “That is a way of speaking—it is not acted on, 
vou are one of the men who ran after Alcharisi. | it is not real,” said Gwendolen, bitterly. “You 
But she married off and left you all in the lureh.” |admire Miss Lapidoth because you think her 

“Yes, yes; it’s rather too bad when these great | blameless, perfect. And you know you would 
singers marry themselves into silence before they | despise a woman who had done something you 
have a crack in their voices. And the husband | thought very wrong.” 
is a public robber. I remember Leroux saying, “That would depend entirely on her own view 
‘4 man might as well take down a fine peal of | of what she had done,” said Deronda. 
church bells and carry them off to the steppes,’ ’ “ You would be satisfied if she were very wretch- 
said Sir Hugo, setting down his cup and turning | ed, I suppose ?” said Gwendolen, impetuously. 
away; while Deronda, who had moved from his| “No, not satisfied—full of sorrow for her. It 
place to make room for others, and felt that he | was not a mere way of speaking. did not mean 
was not in request, sat down a little apart. Pres-| to say that the finer nature is not more adorable ; 
ently he became aware that, in the general dis- | I meant that those who would be comparatively 
persion of the group, Gwendolen had extricated | uninteresting beforehand may become worthier of 
herself from the attentions of Mr. Vandernoodt | sympathy when they do something that awakens 
and had walked to the piano, where she stood ap-| in them a keen remorse. Lives are enlarged in 
parently examining the music which lay on the | different ways. I dare say some would never get 
desk. Will any one be surprised at Deronda’s | their eyes opened if it were not for a violent 
concluding that she wished him to join her? Per-| shock from the consequences of their own ac- 
haps she wanted to make amends for the unpleas- | tions. And when they are suffering in that way 
ant tone of resistance with which she had met his one must care for them more than for the com- 
recommendation of Mirah, for he had noticed that | fortably self-satisfied.” Deronda forgot every 
her first impulse often was to say what she after- | thing but his vision of what Gwendolen’s experi- 
ward wished to retract. He went to her side and | ence had probably been, and urged by compas- 
said, “ Are you relenting about the music, and | sion, let his eyes and voice express as much in- 
looking for something to play or sing ?” | terest as they would. 

“T am not looking for any thing, but I am re-| Gwendolen had slipped on to the music-stool, 
lenting,” said Gwendolen, speaking in a submis- | and looked up at him with pain in her long eyes, 
sive tone. | like a wounded animal asking help. 

‘May I know the reason ?” “ Are you persuading Mrs. Grandcourt to play 

“T should like to hear Miss Lapidoth and have | to us, Dan?” said Sir Hugo, coming up and put- 
lessons from her, since you admire her so much | ting his hand on Deronda’s shoulder with a gen- 
—that is, of course, when we go to town. I mean | tle admonitory pinch. 
lessons in rejoicing at her excellence and myown| “I can not persuade myself,” said Gwendolen, 
deficiency,” said Gwendolen, turning on him a_| rising. 
sweet open smile. Others had followed Sir Hugo’s lead, and there 

“T shall be really glad for you to see and hear | was an end of any liability to confidences for that 
her,” said Deronda, returning the smile in kind. | day. But the next was New-Year’s Eve; and a 

“Ts she as perfect in every thing else as in her | grand dance, to which the chief tenants were in- 
music ?” vited, was to be held in the picture-gallery above 

“T can’t vouch for that exactly. I have not | the cloister—the sort of entertainment in which 
seen enough of her. But I have seen nothing in | numbers and general movement may create pri- 
her that I could wish to be different. She has | vacy. When Gwendolen was dressing, she long- 
had an unhappy life. Her troubles began in early | ed, in remembrance of Leubronn, to put on the 
childhood, and she has grown up among very | old turquois necklace for her sole ornament; 
painful surroundings. But I think you will say | but she dared not offend her husband by appear- 
that no advantages could have given her more | ing in that shabby way on an occasion when he 
grace and truer refinement.” would demand her utmost splendor. Determined 

“T wonder what sort of troubles hers were?” | to wear the memorial necklace somehow, she 

“T have not any very precise knowledge. But | wound it thrice round her wrist and made a brace- 
I know that she was on the brink of drowning | let of it—having gone to her room té put it on 
herself in despair.” | just before the time of entering the ball-room. 

“And what hindered her?” said Gwendolen,| It was always a beautiful scene, this dance on 
quickly, looking at Deronda. | New-Year’s Eve, which had been kept up by 

“Some ray or other came, which made her | family tradition as nearly in the old fashion as 
feel that she ought to live—that it was good to | inexorable change would allow. Red carpet was 
live,” he answered, quietly. “She is full of piety, | laid down for the occasion ; hot-house plants and 
and seems capable of submitting to any thing | evergreens were arranged in bowers at the ex- 
when it takes the form of duty.” | tremities and in every recess of the gallery; and 
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the old portraits, stretching back through gener- 
ations even to the pre-portraying period, made a 
piquant line of spectators. Some neighboring 
gentry, major and minor, were invited; and it 
was certainly an occasion when a prospective 
master and mistress of Monk’s and King’s Top- 
ping might see their future glory in an agreeable 
light, as a picturesque provincial supremacy with 
a rent-roll personified by the most prosperous- 
looking tenants. Sir Hugo expected Grandcourt 
to feel flattered by being asked to the Abbey at 
a time which included this festival in honor of 
the family estate; but he also hoped that his own 
hale appearance might impress his successor with 
the probable length of time that would elapse be- 
fore the succession came, and with the wisdom of 
preferring a good actual sum to a minor proper- 
ty that must be waited for. All present, down 
to the least important farmer’s daughter, knew 
that they were to see “ young Grandcourt,” Sir 
Hugo’s nephew, the presumptive heir and future 
Baronet, now visiting the Abbey with his bride 
after an absence of many years; any coolness 
between uncle and nephew having, it was under- 
stood, given way to a friendly warmth. The 
bride opening the ball with Sir Hugo was neces- 
sarily the cynosure of all eyes; and less than a 
year before, if some magic mirror could have 
shown Gwendolen her actual position, she would 


have imagined herself moving in it with a glow | 


of triumphant pleasure, conscious that she held 
in her hands a life full of favorable chances 
which her cleverness and spirit would enable her 
to make the best of. And now she was wonder- 
ing that she could get so little joy out of the ex- 
altation to which she had been suddenly lifted, 
away from the distasteful petty empire of her 
girlhood, with its irksome lack of distinction and 
superfluity of sisters. She would have been glad 
to be even unreasonably elated, and to forget ev- 
ery thing but the flattery of the moment; but she 
was like one courting sleep, in whom thoughts 
insist like willful tormentors. 

Wondering in this way at her own dullness, 
and all the while longing for an excitement that 


young, had turned now into a satisfactory strengt) 
of form and expression which defied wrinkles 
and was set off by a crown of white hair; her 
well-built figure was well covered with black 
drapery, her ears and neck comfortably caresseq 
with lace, showing none of those withered spaces 
which one would think it a pitiable condition of 
poverty to expose. She glided along gracefully 
enough, her dark eyes still with a mischievous 
smile in them as she observed the company. Her 
partner’s young richness of tint against the flat. 
tened hues and rougher forms of her aged head 
had an effect something like that of a fine flower 
against a lichenous branch. Perhaps the tenants 
hardly appreciated this pair. Lady Pentreath was 
nothing more than a straight, active old lady: 
Mr. Deronda was a familiar figure regarded with 
friendliness ; but if he had been the heir, it would 
have been regretted that his face was not as un- 
mistakably English as Sir Hugo’s. 

Grandcourt’s appearance when he came up 
with Lady Mallinger was not impeached with 
| foreignness : still the satisfaction in it was not 
; complete. It would have been matter of con- 
| gratulation if one who had the luck to inherit 
| two old family estates had had more hair, a fresh- 
jer color, and a look of greater animation; but 
that fine families dwindled off into females, and 





estates ran together into the single heirship of 
a mealy-complexioned male, was a tendency in 
| things which seemed to be accounted for by a 
citation of other instances. It was agreed that 
| Mr. Grandcourt could never be taken for any 
thing but what he was—a born gentleman; and 
| that, in fact, he looked like an heir. Perhaps 
| the person least complacently disposed toward 
| him at that moment was Lady Mallinger, to 
| whom going in procession up this country-dance 
| with Grandcourt was a blazonment of herself as 
| the infelicitous wife who had produced nothing 
but daughters, little better than no children, poor 
dear things, except for her own fondness and for 
Sir Hugo’s wonderful goodness to them. But 
such inward discomfort could not prevent the gen- 
tle lady from looking fair and stout to admiration, 


would deaden importunate aches, she was passing | or her full blue eyes from glancing mildly at her 


through files of admiring beholders in the coun- 
try-dance with which it was traditional to open 
the ball, and was being generally regarded by her 
own sex as an enviable woman. It was remarked 
that she carried herself with a wonderful air, 
considering that she had been nobody in particu- 
lar, and without a farthing to her fortune: if she 
had been a duke’s daughter, or one of the royal 
princesses, she could not have taken the honors 
of the evening more as a matter of course. Poor 
Gwendolen! It would by-and-by become a sort 
of skill in which she was automatically practiced, 
to bear this last great gambling loss with an air 
of perfect self-possession. 

The next couple that passed were also worth 
looking at. Lady Pentreath had said, “I shall 
stand up for one dance, but I shall choose my 
partner. Mr. Deronda, you are the youngest man; 
I mean to dance with you. Nobody is old enough 
to make a good pair with me. I must have a con- 
trast.” And the contrast certainly set off the old 
lady to the utmost. She was one of those women 
who are never handsome till they are old, and 
she had had the wisdom to embrace the beauty 
of age as early as possible. What might have 
seemed harshness in her features when she was 


neighbors. All the mothers and fathers held it 
a thousand pities that she had not had a fine boy, 
or even several—which might have been expected, 
to look at her when she was first married. 

The gallery included only three sides of the 
quadrangle, the fourth being shut off as a lobby 
or corridor: one side was used for dancing, and 
the opposite side for the supper table, while the 
intermediate part was less brilliantly lit, and fit- 
ted with comfortable seats. Later in the evening 
Gwendolen was in one of these seats, and Grand- 
court was standing near her. They were not talk- 
ing to each other: she was leaning backward in 
her chair, and he against the wall; and Deronda, 
happening to observe this, went up to ask her if 
she had determined not to dance any more. Hav- 
ing himself been doing hard duty in this way among 
the guests, he thought he had earned the right to 
sink for a little while into the background, and he 
had spoken little to Gwendolen since their conver- 
sation at the piano the day before. Grandcourt’s 
presence would only make it the easier to show 
that pleasure in talking to her even about trivial- 
ities which would be a sign of friendliness ; and 
he fancied that her face looked blank. A smile 





beamed over it as she saw him coming, and she 
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raised herself from her leaning posture. Grand- 
court had been grumbling at the ennui of stay- 
ing so long in this stupid dance, and proposing 
that they should vanish: she had resisted on the 
ground of politeness—not without being a little 
frightened at the probability that he was silently 
angry with her. She had her reason for staying, 
though she had begun to despair of the oppor- 
tunity for the sake of which she had put the old 
necklace on her wrist. But now at last Deronda 
had come. 

“Yes; I shall not dance any more. Are you 
not glad?” she said, with some gayety. “ You 
might have felt obliged humbly to offer yourself 
as a partner, and I feel sure you have danced 
more than you like already.” 

“T will not deny that,” said Deronda, “ since 
you have danced as much as you like.” 

" “But will you take trouble for me in another 
way, and fetch me a glass of that fresh water ?” 

It was but a few steps that Deronda had to go 
for the water. Gwendolen was wrapped in the 
lightest, softest of white woolen burnouses, under 
which her hands were hidden. While he was 
gone she had drawn off her glove, which was fin- | 
ished with a lace ruffle, and when she put up her 
hand to take the glass and lifted it to her mouth, 
the necklace-bracelet, which in its triple winding | 
adapted itself clumsily to her wrist, was neces- 
sarily conspicuous. Grandcourt saw it, and saw 
that it was attracting Deronda’s notice. 

“What is that hideous thing you have got on 
your wrist ?” said the husband. 

“That?” said Gwendolen, composedly, point- 
ing to the turquoises, while she still held the 
glass; “it is an old necklace that I like to wear. 
] lost it once, and some one found it for me.” 

With that she gave the glass again to Deronda, 
who immediately carried it away, and on return- 
ing, said, in order to banish any consciousness 
about the necklace, 

“Tt is worth while for you to go and look out 
at one of the windews on that side. You can 
see the finest possible moonlight on the stone 
pillars and carving, and shadows waving across 
it in the wind.” 

“T should like to see it. Will you go?” said 
Gwendolen, looking up at her husband. 

He cast his eyes down at her, and saying, “ No, 
Deronda will take you,” slowly moved from his 
leaning attitude, and slowly walked away. 

Gwendolen’s face for a moment showed a fleet- 
ing vexation: she resented this show of indiffer- 
ence toward her. Deronda felt annoyed, chiefly | 


for her sake ; and with a quick sense that it would | 
relieve her most to behave as if nothing peculiar | 


had occurred, he said, “ Will you take my arm and 
go, while only servants are there?” He thought 
that he understood well her action in drawing his 
attention to the necklace : she wished him to infer 


that she had submitted her mind to rebuke—her | 


speech and manner had from the first fluctuated 
toward that submission—and that she felt no lin- 
gering resentment. Her evident confidence in his 


interpretation of her appealed to him as a pecul. | 


iar claim. 


When they were walking together, Gwendolen | 
felt as if the annoyance which had just happened | 


had removed another film of reserve from between 
them, and she had more right than before to be 
as open as she wished. She did not speak, being 
filled with the sense of silent confidence, until 








they were in front of the windew looking out on 
the moon-lit court. A sort of bower had been 
made round the window, turning it into a recess. 
Quitting his arm, she folded her hands in her 
burnous, and pressed her brow against the glass. 
He moved slightly away, and held the lapels of his 
coat with his thumbs under the collar as his man- 
ner was: he had a wonderful power of standing 
perfectly still, and in that position reminded one 
sometimes of Dante’s spiriti magni con occhi tardi 
egravt. (Doubtless some of these danced in their 
youth, doubted of their own vocation, and found 
their own times too modern.) He abstained from 
remarking on the scene before them, fearing that 
any indifferent words might jar on her: already 
the calm light and shadow, the ancient steadfast 
forms, had aloofness enough from those inward 
troubles which he felt sure were agitating her. 
And he judged aright: she would have been im- 
patient of polite conversation. The incidents of 
the last minute or two had receded behind for- 
mer thoughts which she had imagined herself ut- 
tering to Deronda, and which now urged them- 
selves to her lips. In a subdued voice she said, 

“Suppose I had gambled again, and lost the 
necklace again, what should you have thought of 
me ?” 

“ Worse than I do now.” 

“Then you are mistaken about me. You want- 
ed me not to do that—not to make my gain out 
of another’s loss in that way—and I have done a 
great deal worse.” 

“T can imagine temptations,” said Deronda. 
“ Perhaps I am able to understand what you mean. 
At least I understand self-reproach.” In spite of 
preparation, he was almost alarmed at Gwendo- 
len’s precipitancy of confidence toward him, in 
contrast with her habitual resolute concealment. 

“What should you do if you were like me— 
feeling that you were wrong and miserable, and 
dreading every thing to come?” It seemed that 
she was hurrying to make the utmost use of this 
opportunity to speak as she would. 

“That is not to be amended by doing one thing 
only, but many,” said Deronda, decisively. 

“ What ?” said Gwendolen, hastily, moving her 
brow from the glass and looking at him. 

He looked full at her in return, with what she 
thought was severity. He felt that it was not a 
moment in which he must let himself be tender, 
and flinch from implying a hard opinion. 

“T mean there are many thoughts and habits 
that may help us to bear inevitable sorrow. Mul- 
titudes have to bear it.” 

She turned her brow to the window again, and 
said, impatiently, “ You must tell me, then, what 
to think and what to do; else why did you not 
let me go on doing as I liked, and not minding ? 

If I had gone on gambling I might have won 
again, and I might have got not to care for any 
thing else. You would not let me do that. Why 
| shouldn’t I do as I like, and not mind? Other 
people do.” Poor Gwendolen’s speech expressed 
nothing very clearly except her irritation. 

“T don’t believe you would ever get not to 
mind,” said Deronda, with deep-toned decision. 
“Tf it were true that baseness and cruelty made 
an escape from pain, what difference would that 
make to people who can’t be quite base or cruel ? 
Idiots escape some pain; but you can’t be an 
idiot. Some may do wrong to another without 
remorse ; but suppose one does feel remorse? I 
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believe you could,never lead an injurious life— 
all reckless lives are injurious, pestilential—with- 
out feeling remorse.” Deronda’s unconscious 
fervor had gathered as he went on: he was ut- 
tering thoughts which he had used for himself in 
moments of painful meditation. 


“Then tell me what better I can do,” said | 


Gwendolen, insistently. 

“Many things. Look on other lives besides 
your own. See what their troubles are, and how 
they are borne. Try to care about something in 
this vast world besides the gratification of small 
selfish desires. Try to care for what is best in 
thought and action—something that is good apart 
from the accidents of your own lot.” 


For an instant or two Gwendolen was mute. | 


Then, again moving her brow from the glass, she 
said, 
“You mean that I am selfish and ignorant.” 
He met her fixed look in silence before he an- 
swered, firmly, 
“ You will not go on being selfish and ignorant.” 
She did not turn away her glance or let her 
eyelids fall, but a change came over her face— 


that subtle change in nerve and muscle which | 


will sometimes give a child-like expression even to 
the elderly: it is the subsidence of self-assertion. 

“Shall I lead you back ?” said Deronda, gently, 
turning and offering her his arm again. She took 
it silently, and in that way they came in sight of 
Grandcourt, who was walking slowly near their 
former place. Gwendolen went up to him and 
said, ‘I am ready to go now. Mr. Deronda will 
excuse us to Lady Mallinger.” 

“Certainly,” said Deronda, ‘ Lord and Lady 
Pentreath disappeared some time ago.” 


Grandcourt gave his arm in silent compliance, | 


nodding over his shoulder to Deronda, and Gwen- 
dolen too only half turned to bow and say, 
“Thanks.” The husband and wife left the gal- 


the door had closed on them in the boudoir, 


with under-toned peremptoriness, “Sit down.” 
She, already in the expectation of something un- 
pleasant, had thrown off her burnous with nerv- 
ous unconsciousness, and immediately obeyed. | 
Turning his eyes toward her, he began: 

“Oblige me in future by not showing whims | 
like a mad-woman ina play.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Gwendolen. 

“T suppose there is some understanding be- | 
tween you and Deronda about that thing you | 
have on your wrist. If you have any thing to | 
say to him, say it. But don’t carry on a tele- 
graphing which other people are supposed not | 
to see. It’s damnably vulgar.” | 

“You can know all about the necklace,” said | 
Gwendolen, her angry pride resisting the night- | 
mare of fear. 

“T don’t want to know. Keep to yourself | 


| take my place. You are my wife. And you will 
| either fill your place properly—to the world and 
to me—or you will go to the devil.” 
“T never intended any thing but to fill my 
| place properly,” said Gwendolen, with bitterest 
| mortification in her soul, 


| 


| “You put that thing on your wrist, and hid it 

from me till you wanted him to see it. Only 
fools go into that deaf-and-dumb talk, and think 
they’re secret. You will understand that you are 
not to compromise yourself. Behave with dig. 
nity. That’s all I have to say.” 

With that last word Grandcourt rose, turned 
his back to the fire, and looked down on her. 
She was mute. There was no reproach that she 
dared to fling at him in return for these insulting 
admonitions, and the very reason she felt them 
to be insulting was that their purport went with 
the most absolute dictate of her pride. What 
she would least like to incur was the making a 
| fool of herself and being compromised. It was 
| futile and irrelevant to try and explain that De- 
ronda too had only been a monitor—the strongest 
of all monitors. Grandcourt was contemptuous, 
not jealous; contemptuously certain of all the 
| subjection he cared for. Why could she not 
| rebel, and defy him? She longed to do it. But 
| she might as well have tried to defy the texture 
| of her nerves and the palpitation of her heart. 
| Her husband had a ghostly army at his back, 


|that could close round her wherever she might 


‘turn. She sat in her splendid attire, like a white 


image of helplessness, and he seemed to gratify 
| himself with looking at her. She could not even 
make a passionate exclamation, or throw up her 


arms, as she would have done in her maiden days. 
The sense of his scorn kept her still. 

“Shall I ring?” he said, after what seemed to 
her along while. She moved her head in assent, 


| and after ringing he went to his dressing-room. 
lery and paced the corridors in silence. When | 


Certain words were gnawing within her. ‘The 


| willing wrong you have done me will be your 
Grandcourt threw himself into a chair and said, 


curse.” As he closed the door, the bitter tears 


| rose, and the gnawing words provoked an answer : 


“ Why did you put your fangs into me and not into 
him?” It was uttered in a whisper, as the tears 
came up silently. But immediately she pressed 
her handkerchief against her eyes, and checked 
her tendency to sob. 

The next day, recovered from the shuddering fit 
of this evening scene, she determined to use the 
charter which Grandcourt had scornfully given 
her, and to talk as much as she liked with De- 
ronda: but no opportunities occurred, and any lit- 
tle devices she could imagine for creating them 
were rejected by her pride, which was now doubly 
active. Not toward Deronda himself—she was 
curiously free from alarm lest he should think 
her openness wanting in dignity: it was part of 
his power over her that she believed him free 
from all misunderstanding as to the way in which 


whatever you like.” Grandcourt paused between | she appealed to him: or, rather, that he should 
each sentence, and in each his speech seemed to | misunderstand her had never entered into her 
become more preternaturally distinct in its inward | mind. But the last morning came, and still she 
tones. ‘“ What I care to know, I shall know with- | had never been able to take up the dropped thread 
out your telling me. Only you will please to be- | of their talk, and she was without devices. She 
have as becomes my wife. And not make a spec- | and Grandcourt were to leave at three o’elock. It 
tacle of yourself.” was too irritating that after a walk in the grounds 

“Do you object to my talking to Mr. Deronda?” | had been planned in Deronda’s hearing, he did 

“T don’t care two straws about Deronda, or | not present himself to join in it. Grandcourt 
any other conceited hanger-on. You may talk | was gone with Sir Hugo to King’s Topping to see 
to him as much as you like. He is not going to/| the old manor-house; others of the gentlemen 
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were shooting; she was condemned to go and see | 
the decoy and the water-fowl, and every thing 
else that she least wanted to see, with the ladies, 
with old Lord Pentreath and his anecdotes, with 
Mr. Vandernoodt and his admiring manners. The 
irritation became too strong for her: without pre- | 
meditation, she took advantage of the winding 
road to linger a little out of sight, and then set 
off back to the house, almost running when she | 
was safe from observation. She entered by a side | 
door, and the library was on her left hand; De- 
ronda, she knew, was often there; why might she 
not turn in there as well as into any other room 
in the house? She had been taken there express- 
ly to see the illuminated family tree, and other 
remarkable things—what more natural than that 
she should like to look in again? The thing most 


“But I ecan’'t—I can’t; I must go on,” said 
Gwendolen, in a passionate loud whisper. “I 
have thrust out others—I have made my gain 
out of their loss—tried to make it—tried. And 
I must go on. I can’t alter it.” 

It was impossible to answer this instantaneous- 
ly. Her words had confirmed his conjecture, and 
the situation of all concerned rose in swift images 
before him. His feeling for those who had been 
“thrust out” sanctioned her remorse; he could 
not try to nullify it, yet his heart was full of pity 
for her. But as soon as he could he answered, 
taking up her last words, 

“That is the bitterest of all—to wear the yoke 
of our own wrong-doing. But if you submitted 
to that, as men submit to maiming or a life-long 


9 


incurable disease ?—and made the unalterable 


to be feared was that the room would be empty | wrong a reason for more effort toward a good 
of Deronda, for the door was ajar. She pushed that may do something to counterbalance the 
it gently, and looked round it. He was there, | evil? One who has committed irremediable er- 


| 


writing busily at a distant table, with his back rors may be scourged by that consciousness into 


toward the door (in fact, Sir Hugo had asked him 


| a higher course than is common. There are many 


| 


to answer some constituents’ letters which had be- | examples. Feeling what it is to have spoiled one 


: . ‘ | 
come pressing). An enormous log fire, with the 


| 


life may well make us long to save other lives 


scent of russia from the books, made the great | from being spoiled.” 


room as warmly odorous as a private chapel in 
which the censers have been swinging. It seem- 
ed too daring to go in—too rude to speak and 
interrupt him; yet she went in on the noiseless 
carpet, and stood still for two or three minutes, 


till Deronda, having finished a letter, pushed it | 


aside for signature, and threw himself back to con- 
sider whether there were any thing else for him 
to do, or whether he could walk out for the chance 
of meeting the party which included Gwendolen, 
when he heard her voice saying, “ Mr. Deronda.” 

It was certainly startling. He rose hastily, 
turned round, and pushed away his chair with a 
strong expression of surprise. 

“ Am I wrong to come in ?”” said Gwendolen. 

“T thought you were far on your walk,” said 
Deronda. 

“T turned back,” said Gwendolen. 

“Do you not intend to go out again? I could 
join you now, if you would allow me.” 

“No; I want to say something, and I can’t stay 
long,” said Gwendolen, speaking quickly in a sub- 
dued tone, while she walked forward and rested 
her arms and muff on the back of the chair he 
had pushed away from him. “TI want to tell yon 
that it is really so—I can’t help feeling remorse 
for having injured others. That was what I meant 
when I said that I had done worse than gamble 
again and pawn the necklace again—something 
more injurious, as you called it. And I can’t alter 
it. I am punished, but I can’t alter it. You said 
I could do many things. Tell me again. What 
should you do, what should you feel, if you were 
in my place ?” 

The hurried directness with which she spoke, 
the absence of all her little airs, as if she were 
only concerned to use the time in getting an an- 
swer that would guide her, made her appeal un- 
speakably touching. 

Deronda said, “ I should feel something of what 
you feel—deep sorrow.” 

“But what would you try to do?” said Gwen- 
dolen, with urgent quickness. 

“Order my life so as to make any possible 


“ But you have not wronged any one, or spoiled 
any lives,” said Gwendolen, hastily. “It is only 
others who have wronged you.” 

Deronda colored slightly, but said, immediately, 
“T suppose our keen feeling for ourselves might 
end in giving us a keen feeling for others, if, when 
we are suffering acutely, we were to consider that 
others go through the same sharp experience. 
That is a sort of remorse before commission. 
Can’t you understand that ?” 

“T think I do—now,” said Gwendolen. “ But 
you were right—I am selfish. I have never 
thought much of any one’s feelings, except my 
mother’s. I have not been fond of people. —But 
what can I do ?” she went on, more quickly. “ 
must get up in the morning and do what every 
one else does. It is all like a dance set before- 
hand. I seem to see all that can be—and I am 
tired and sick of it. And the world is all confu- 
sion to me”’—she made a gesture of disgust. 
“You say [am ignorant. But what is the good of 
trying to know more, unless life were worth more ?” 

“This good,” said Deronda, promptly, with a 
touch of indignant severity, which he was inclined 
to encourage as his own safeguard: “life would 
be worth more to you: some real knowledge 
would give you an interest in the world beyond 
the small drama of personal desires. It is the 
eurse of your life—forgive me—of so many lives, 
that all passion is spent in that narrow round, 
for want of ideas and sympathies to make a larger 
home for it. Is there-any single occupation of 
mind that you care about with passionate delight, 
or even independent interest ?” 

Deronda paused, but Gwendolen, looking star- 
tled and thrilled as by an electric shock, said noth- 
ing, and he went on, more insistently, 

“T take what you said of music for a small 
example—it answers for all larger things—you 
will not cultivate it for the sake of a private joy 

in it. What sort of earth or heaven would hold 
any spiritual wealth in it for souls pauperized by 
inaction ? If one firmament has no stimulus for 
our attention and awe, I don’t see how four would 


amends, and keep away from doing any sort of | have it. We should stamp every possible world 
injury again,” said Deronda, catching her sense | with the flatness of our own inanity—which is 


that the time for speech was brief. 





necessarily impious, without faith or fellowship. 
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The refuge you are needing from personal trou- | expression on his face pierced her with an entire. 
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ble is the higher, the religious life, which holds 
an enthusiasm for something more than our own 
appetites and vanities. The few may find them- 
selves in it simply by an elevation of feeling; but 
for us who have to struggle for our wisdom, the 
higher life must be a region in which the affec- 
tions are clad with knowledge.” 

The half-indignant remonstrance that vibrated 
in Deronda’s voice came, as often happens, from 
the habit of inward argument with himself rather 
than from severity toward Gwendolen ; but it had 
a more beneficent effect on her than any sooth- 
ings. Nothing is feebler than the indolent re- 
bellion of complaint ; and to be roused into self- 
judgment is comparative activity. For the mo- | 
ment she felt like a shaken child—shaken out of | 
its wailings into awe, and she said, humbly, | 

“T will try. I will think.” 

They both stood silent for a minute, as if some 
third presence had arrested them—for Deronda 
too was under that sense of pressure which is apt 
to come when our own winged words seem to be | 
hovering around us—till Gwendolen began again : | 

“You said affection was the best thing, and I 
have hardly any—none about me. If I could, 
I would have mamma; but that is impossible. 
Things have changed to me so—in such a short 
time. What I used not to like, I long for now. 
I think I am almost getting fond of the old things 
now they are gone.” Her lip trembled. 

“Take the present suffering as a painful letting | 
in of light,” said Deronda, more gently. “ You 
are conscious of more beyond the round of your 
own inclinations—you know more of the way in | 
which your life presses on others, and their life 
on yours. I don’t think you could have escaped | 
the painful process in some form or other.” | 

“ But it is a very cruel form,” said Gwendolen, | 
beating her foot on the ground with returning | 
agitation. “I am frightened at every thing. I | 
am frightened at myself. When my blood is 
fired I can do daring things—take any leap; but | 
that makes me frightened at myself.” She was | 
looking at nothing outside her; but her eyes were 
directed toward the window, away from Deronda, 
who, with quick comprehension, said, 

“Turn your fear into a safeguard. Keep your | 
dread fixed on the idea of increasing that remorse | 
which is so bitter to you. Fixed meditation may 
do a great deal toward defining our longing or | 
dread. We are not always in a state of strong 
emotion, and when we are calm we can use our | 
memories and gradually change the bias of our | 
fear, as we do our tastes. Take your fear as a 
safeguard. It is like quickness of hearing. It 
may make consequences passionately present to 
you. Try to take hold of your sensibility, and 
use it as if it were a faculty, like vision.” De- 
ronda uttered each sentence more urgently; he 
felt as if he were seizing a faint chance of res- 
cuing her from some indefinite danger. 

“Yes, I know; I understand what you mean,” 
said Gwendolen, in her loud whisper, not turning 
her eyes, but lifting up her small gloved hand 
and waving it in deprecation of the notion that it 
was easy to obey that advice. “But if feelings 
rose—there are some feelings—hatred and an- 
ger—how can I be good when they keep rising ? 
And if there came a moment when I felt stifled 
and could bear it no longer—” She broke off, 





and with agitated lips looked at Deronda, but the 


| ly new feeling. He was under the baffling diff. 
culty of discerning that what he had been urging 


| on her was thrown into the pallid distance of 
| mere thought before the outburst of her habitual 


emotion. It was as if he saw her drowning while 


| his limbs were bound. The pained compassion 
| which was spread over his features as he watch. 


ed her, affected her with a compunction unlike 


| any she had felt before, and in a changed, implor- 
| ing tone, she said, 


“T am grieving you. I am ungrateful. You 


| can help me. I will think of every thing. I will 
| try. Tell me—it will not be a pain to you that I 


have dared to speak of my trouble to you? You 
began it, you know, when you rebuked me.” 
There was a melancholy smile on her lips as she 
said that, but she added, more entreatingly, “It 
will not be a pain to you ?” ; 

“Not if it does any thing to save you from an 
evil to come,” said Deronda, with strong empha- 
sis; “otherwise, it will be a lasting pain.” 

“ No—no—it shall not be. It may be—it shall 
be better with me because I have known you.” 
She turned immediately, and quitted the room. 

When she was on the first landing of the stair- 


| case, Sir Hugo passed across the hall on his way 


to the library, and saw her. Grandcourt was not 
with him. 
Deronda, when the Baronet entered, was stand- 


| ing in his ordinary attitude, grasping his coat 


collar, with his back to the table, and with that 
indefinable expression by which we judge that a 
man is still in the shadow of a scene which he 
has just gone through. He moved, however, and 
began to arrange the letters. 

“Has Mrs. Grandeourt been in here?” said Sir 
Hugo. 

“Yes, she has.” 

“Where are the others ?” 

“T believe she left them somewhere in the 
grounds.” 

After a moment’s silence, in which Sir Hugo 
looked at a letter without reading it, he said, “I 
hope you are not playing with fire, Dan—you un- 
derstand me.” 

“T believe I do, Sir,” said Deronda, after a slight 
hesitation, which had some repressed anger in it. 
“ But there is nothing answering to your metaphor 
—no fire, and therefore no chance of scorching.” 

Sir Hugo looked searchingly at him, and then 
said, “So much the better. For between our- 
selves, I fancy there may be some hidden gun- 
powder in that establishment.” 


—_—_»——_——- 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Aspern, Pardon, my lord—I speak for Sigismund. 
Fronsberg. For him? Oh, ay—for him I always 


hold 

A pardon safe in bank, sure he will draw 
Sooner or later on me. What his need? 
Mad project broken? fine mechanic wings 
That would not fly? durance, assault on watch, 
Bill for Epernay, not a crust to eat? 

Aspern, Oh, none of these, my lord ; he has escaped 
From Circe’s herd, and seeks to win the love 
Of your fair ward Cecilia; but would win 
Firat your consent. You frown. 

sberg. Distinguisl words. 

I said I held a pardon, not consent. 


In spite of Deronda’s reasons for wishing to be 
in town again—reasons in which his anxiety for 
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Mirah was blent with curiosity to know more of 
the enigmatic Mordecai—he did not manage to go 
up before Sir Hugo, who preceded his family that 
he might be ready for the opening of Parliament 
on the 6th of February. Deronda took up his 
quarters in Park Lane, aware that his chambers 
were sufficiently tenanted by Hans Meyrick. This 
was what he expected; but he found other things 
not altogether according to his expectations. 
Most of us remember Retzsch’s drawing of 
destiny in the shape of Mephistopheles playing 
at chess with man for his soul—a game in which 
we may imagine the clever adversary making a 
feint of unintended moves so as to set the be- 
guiled mortal on carrying his defensive pieces 
away from the true point of attack. The fiend 


makes preparation his favorite object of mock- | 


ery, that he may fatally persuade us against our 
best safeguard: he even meddles so far as to 
suggest our taking out water-proofs when he is 
well aware the sky is going to clear, foreseeing 


that the imbecile will turn this delusion into a | 


prejudice against water-proofs, instead of giving 
a closer study to the weather signs. 
culiar test of a man’s metal when, after he has 


painfully adjusted himself to what seems a wise | 
provision, he finds all his mental precaution a | 


little beside the mark, and his excellent inten- 
tions no better than miscalculated dovetails, ac- 
curately cut from a wrong starting-point. His 


magnanimity has got itself ready to meet misbe- | 
havior, and finds quite a different call upon it. | 


Something of this kind happened to Deronda. 


His first impression was one of pure pleasure | 
and amusement at finding his sitting-room trans- | 


formed into an atelier strewed with miscellaneous 
drawings and with the contents of two chests 
from Rome, the lower half of the windows dark- 


ened with baize, and the blonde Hans in his weird | 


youth as the presiding genius of the littered place 
—his hair longer than of old, his face more whim- 


sically creased, and his high voice as usual get- | 


ting higher under the excitement of rapid talk. 
The friendship of the two had been kept up 
warmly since the memorable Cambridge time, 
not only by correspondence, but by little epi- 
sodes of companionship abroad and in England, 
and the original relation of confidence on one 
side and indulgence on the other had been de- 
veloped in practice, as is wont to be the case 
where such spiritual borrowing and lending has 
been well begun. 


“T knew you would like to see my casts and | 


” 


antiquities,” said Hans, after the first hearty 
greetings and inquiries, “so I didn’t scruple to 
unlade my chests here. But I’ve found two 
rooms at Chelsea not many hundred yards from 
my mother and sisters, and I shall soon be ready 
to hang out there—when they’ve scraped the 
walls and put in some new lights. That’s all 
I'm waiting for. But you see I don’t wait to be- 
gin work: you can’t conceive what a great fellow 


I'm going to be. The seed of immortality has | 


sprouted within me.” 
“Only a fungoid growth, I dare say—a crowing 


It is a pe- | 


| took up his palette, and began touching the pic 


ture on his easel. 

“What do you think of them ?” he said at last. 

“The full face looks too massive; otherwise 
the likenesses are good,” said Deronda, more cold- 
ly than was usual with him. 

“ No, it is not too massive,” said Hans, decisive- 
ly. “I have noted that. There is always a little 
surprise when one passes from the profile to the 
full face. But I shall enlarge her scale for Ber- 
enice. I am making a Berenice series—look at 
the sketches along there—and now I think of it, 


| you are just the model I want for the Agrippa.” 


Hans, still with pencil and palette in hand, had 
moved to Deronda’s side while he said this ; but 
he added, hastily, as if conscious of a mistake, 
“No, no, I forgot; you don’t like sitting for your 
portrait, confound you! However, I’ve picked up 
a capital Titus. There are to be five in the series. 
The first is Berenice clasping the knees of Gessius 
Florus and beseeching him to spare her people ; 
I’ve got that on the easel. Then this, where she is 
standing on the Xystus with Agrippa, entreating 
the people not to injure themselves by resistance.” 

“ Agrippa’s legs will never do,” said Deronda. 

“ Phe legs are good realistically,” said Hans, his 
face creasing drolly ; “‘ public men are often shaky 
about the legs—‘ Their legs, the emblem of their 


| various thought,’ as somebody says in the Re- 
§ y say 


hearsal.” 

“But these are as impossible as the legs of 
Raphael’s Alcibiades,” said Deronda. 

“Then they are good ideally,” said Hans. 
“ Agrippa’s legs were possibly bad. I idealize 
that and make them impossibly bad. Art, my Eu- 
genius, must intensify. But never mind the legs 
now: the third sketch in the series is Berenice 
exulting in the prospect of being Empress of 
Rome, when the news has come that Vespasian 
is declared Emperor, and her lover Titus his suc- 
cessor.” 

“ You must put a scroll in her mouth, else peo- 
ple will not understand that. You can’t tell that 
in a picture.” 

“Tt will make them feel their ignorance, then 
—an excellent esthetic effect. The fourth is Ti- 


| tus sending Berenice away from Rome after she 
| has shared his palace for ten years—both reluc- 
| tant, both sad—invitus invitam, 
| it, 
| “Shall you make Berenice 


as Suetonius hath 
Roman brute.” 
look fifty? She 


I’ve found a model for the 


must have been that.” 

“No, no; a few mature touches to show the 
lapse of time. Dark-eyed beauty wears well, 
| hers particularly. But now, here is the fifth: 
Berenice seated lonely on the ruins of Jerusalem. 
That is pure imagination. That is what ought to 
| have been—perhaps was. Now see how I tell a 
| pathetic negative. Nobody knows what became 
lof her: that is finely indicated by the series 
|coming to a close. There is no sixth picture.” 
| Here Hans pretended to speak with a gasping 
sense of sublimity, and drew back his head with 
a frown, as if looking for a like impression on 
“IT break off in the Homeric style. 








Deronda. 





disease in the lungs,” said Deronda, accustomed | The story is chipped off, so to speak, and passes 
to treat Hans in brotherly fashion. He was walk- | with a ragged edge into nothing—le néant ; can 
ing toward some drawings propped on the ledge | any thing be more sublime, especially in French ? 
of his book-cases ; five rapidly sketched heads— | The vulgar would desire to see her corpse and 
different aspects of the same face. He stood at | burial—perhaps her will read and her clothes dis- 
a convenient distance from them, without making | tributed. But now come and look at this on the 
any remark. Hans, too, was silent for a minute, | easel. I have made some way there.” 
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“That beseeching attitude is really good,” said| Deronda was silent while he closed the folio 


Deronda, after a moment’s contemplation. “ You 
have been very industrious in the Christmas hol- 
idays; for I suppose you have taken up the sub- 
ject since you came to London.” Neither of them 
had yet mentioned Mirah. 

“No,” said Hans, putting touches to his pic- 
ture; “I made up my mind to the subject before. 
I take that lucky chance for an augury that I am 
going to burst on the world as a great painter. 
I saw a splendid woman in the Trastevere—the 
grandest women there are half Jewesses—and she 
set me hunting for a fine situation of a Jewess at 
Rome. Like other men of vast learning, I ended 
by taking what lay on the surface. I'll show you 
a sketch of the Trasteverina’s head when I can 
lay my hands on it.” 

“T should think she would be a more suitable 
model for Berenice,” said Deronda, riot knowing 
exactly how to express his discontent. 

“Not a bit of it. The model ought to be the 
mot beautiful Jewess in the world, and I have 
found her.” 

“Have you made yourself sure that she would 
like to figure in that character? I should think 
no woman would be more abhorrent to her. “Does 
she quite know what you are doing ?” 

“Certainly. I got her to throw herself pre- 
cisely into this attitude. Little mother sat for 
Gessius Florus, and Mirah clasped her knees.” 
Here Hans went a little way off and looked at 
the effect of his touches. 

“T dare say she knows nothing about Bere- 
nice’s history,” said Deronda, feeling more indig- 
nation than he would have been able to justify. 

“Oh yes, she does—ladies’ edition. Berenice 
was a fervid patriot, but was beguiled by love and 
ambition into attaching herself to the archenemy 
of her people. Whencethe Nemesis. Mirah takes 
it as a tragic parable, and cries to think what the 
penitent Berenice suffered as she wandered back 
to Jerusalem and sat desolate amidst desolation. 
That was her own phrase. I couldn’t find in my 
heart to tell her I invented that part of the story.” 

“Show me your Trasteverina,” said Deronda, 
chiefly in order to hinder himself from saying 
something else. 

“ Shall you mind turning over that folio?” said 
Hans. ‘“ My studies of heads are all there. But 
they are in confusion. You will perhaps find her 
next to a crop-eared under-graduate.” 

After Deronda had been turning over the draw- 
ings a minute or two, he said, 

“These seem to be all Cambridge heads and 
bits of country. Perhaps I had better begin at 
the other end.” 

“No; you'll find her about the middle. I emp- 
tied one folio into another.” 

“Ts this one of your under-graduates ?” said 
Deronda, holding up a drawing. “It’s an un- 
usually agreeable face.” 

“That? Oh, that’s a man named Gascoigne— 
Rex Gascoigne. An uncommonly good fellow; 
his upper lip, too, is good. I coached him before 
he got his scholarship. He ought to have taken 
honors last Easter. But he was ill, and has had 
to stay up another year. I must look him up. 
I want to know how he’s going on.” 

“ Here she is, I suppose,” said Deronda, holding 
up the sketch of the Trasteverina. 

“ Ah,” said Hans, looking at it rather contempt- 
uously, “too coarse. I was unregenerate then.” 





leaving the Trasteverina outside. Then grasp. 
ing his coat collar, and turning toward Hans, he 
said, “I dare say my scruples are excessive, Moy. 
rick, but I must ask you to oblige me by giving 
up this notion.” é “1 

Hans threw himself into a tragic attitude, and 
screamed, “ What! my series—my immortal Bere. 
nice series? Think of what you are saying, man 
—destroying, as Milton says, not a life, but an 
immortality. Wait before you answer, that | 
may deposit the implements of my art and be 
ready to uproot my hair.” 

Here Hans laid down his pencil and palette, 
threw himself backward into a great chair, and 
hanging limply over the side, shook his long hair 
half over his face, lifted his hooked fingers on 
each side of his head, and looked up with comic 
terror at Deronda, who was obliged to smile as he 
said, 

“Paint as many Berenices as you like, but I 
wish you could feel with me—perhaps you will, 
on reflection—that you should choose another 
model.” 

“Why ?” said Hans, standing up, and looking 
serious again. 

“Because she may get into such a position 
that her face is likely to be recognized. Mrs. 
Meyrick and I are anxious for her that she 
should be known as an admirable singer. It is 
right, and she wishes it, that she should make 
herself independent. And she has excellent 
chances. One good introduction is secured al- 
ready. And Iam going to speak to Klesmer. 
Her face may come to be very well known, and 
—well, it is useless to attempt to explain, unless 
you feelas Ido. I believe that if Mirah saw the 
circumstances clearly, she would strongly object 
to being exhibited in this way—to allowing her- 
self to be used as a model for a heroine of this 
sort.” 

As Hans stood with his thumbs in the belt of 
his blouse listening to this speech, his face show- 
ed a growing surprise melting into amusement, 
that at last would have its way in an explosive 
laugh; but seeing that Deronda looked gravely 
offended, he checked himself to say, “ Excuse my 
laughing, Deronda. You never gave me an ad- 
vantage over you before. If it had been about 
any thing but my own pictures, I should have 
swallowed every word because you said it. And 
so you actually believe that I should get my five 
pictures hung on the line in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, and carefully studied by the public? Zounds, 
man! cider-cup and conceit never gave me half 
such a beautiful dream. My pictures are likely 
to remain as private as the utmost hypersensi- 
tiveness could desire.” 

Hans turned to paint again as a way of filling 
up awkward pauses. Deronda stood perfectly 
still, recognizing his mistake as to publicity, but 
also conscious that his repugnance was not much 
diminished. He was the reverse of satisfied, ei- 
ther with himself or with Hans; but the powe: 
of being quiet carries a man well through mo- 
ments of embarrassment. Hans had a reverence 
for his friend which made him feel a sort of shy- 
ness at Deronda’s being in the wrong; but it was 
not in his nature to give up any thing readily, 
though it were only a whim—or, rather, especial- 
ly if it were a whim, and he presently went on, 
painting the while: 
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“But even supposing I had a public rushing 
after my pictures as if they were a railway series 
including nurses, babies, and bonnet-boxes, I can’t 
see any justice in your objection. Every painter 
worth remembering has painted the face he ad- 
mired most, as often as he could. It is a part of 
his soul that goes out into his pictures. He dif- 
fuses its influence in that way. He puts what 
he hates into a caricature. He puts what he 
adores into some sacred, heroic form. If a man 
i paint the woman he loves a thousand times 





coul 


as the Stella Maris to put courage into the sail- | 
ors on board a thousand ships, so much the more | 
’ . . | 
Isn’t that better than painting a | 
} 


honor to her. 
piece of staring immodesty and calling it by a 
worshipful name ?” 

“ Every objection can be answered if you take 
broad ground enough, Hans: no special question 
of conduct can be properly settled in that way,” 
said Deronda, with a touch of peremptoriness. 
“] might admit all your generalities, and yet be 
right in saying you ought not to publish Mirah’s 
face as a model for Berenice. But I give up the 
question of publicity. Iwas unreasonable there.” 
Deronda hesitated a moment. “Still, even as a 
private affair, there might be good reasons for 
your not indulging yourself too much in painting 
her from the point of view you mention. You 
must feel that her situation at present is a very 
delicate one; and until she is in more independ- 
ence, she should be kept as carefully as a bit of 
Venetian glass, for fear of shaking her out of the 
safe place she is lodged in. Are you quite sure | 
of your own discretion? Excuse me, Hans. My 
having found her binds me to watch over her. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Hans, turning his face into a | 
good-humored smile. ‘ You have the very justi- 
fiable opinion of me that I am likely to shatter all 
the glass in my way, and break my own skull into | 
the bargain. Quite fair. Since I got into the 
scrape of being born, every thing I have liked 
best has been a scrape either for myself or some- 
body else. Every thing I have taken to heartily | 
has somehow turned into a scrape. My painting 
is the last scrape; and I shall be all my life 
getting out of it. You think now I shall get into 
a scrape at home. No; I am regenerate. You 
think I must be over head and ears in love with 
Mirah. Quite right; sol am. But you think I 
shall seream and plunge and spoil every thing. 
There you are mistaken— excusably, but tran- 
scendently mistaken. I have undergone baptism 
by immersion. Awe takes care of me. Ask the 
little mother.” 

“You don’t reckon a hopeless love among your 
scrapes, then ?” said Deronda, whose voice seem- 
ed to get deeper as Hans’s went higher. 

“T don’t mean to call mine hopeless,” said | 
Hans, with provoking coolness, laying down his 
tools, thrusting his thumbs into his belt, and | 
moving away a little, as if to contemplate his 
picture more deliberately. 

“My dear fellow, you are only preparing mis- 
ery for yourself,” said Deronda, decisively. “She 
would not marry a Christian, even if she loved 
him. Have you heard her—of course you have 
—heard her speak of her people and her religion ?” 

“That can’t last,’ said Hans. “She will see 
no Jew who is tolerable. Every male of that 
race is insupportable— insupportably advancing’ 
—his nose.” 


| who can’t sing two notes in tune. 


| Deronda’s shoulder, 
} each other closely. 


“She may rejoin her family. That is what 
she longs for. Her mother and brother are 
probably strict Jews.” 

“Tl turn proselyte if she wislies it,” 
Hans, with a shrug and a laugh. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Hans. I thought you 
professed a serious love for her,” said Deronda, 
getting heated. 

“SoIdo. You think it desperate, but I don’t.” 

“T know nothing; I can’t tell what has hap- 
pened. We must be prepared for surprises. But 
I can hardly imagine a greater surprise to me 
than that there should have seemed to be any 
thing in Mirah’s sentiments for you to found a 
romantic hope on.’ Deronda felt that he was 
too contemptuous. 

“T don’t found my romantic hopes on a wom- 
an’s sentiments,” said Hans, perversely inclined 
to be the merrier when he was addressed with 
gravity. “I go to science and philosophy for my 
romance. Nature designed Mirah to fall in love 
with me. The amalgamation of races demands 


said 


| it; the mitigation of human ugliness demands it; 


the affinity of contrasts assures it. I am the ut- 
most contrast to Mirah—a bleached Christian, 
Who has a 
chance against me?” 

“T see now; it was all persiflage. You don’t 
mean a word of what you say, Meyrick,” said 


| Deronda, laying his hand on Meyrick’s shoulder, 


and speaking in a tone of cordial relief. 
a wiseacre to answer you seriously.” 
“Upon my honor I do mean it, though,” said 
Hans, facing round and laying his left hand on 
so that their eyes fronted 
“T am at the confessional. 
[ meant to tell you as soon as you came. My 
mother says you are Mirah’s guardian, and she 


“Twas 


| thinks herself responsible to you for every breath 


that falls on Mirah in her house. Well, I love 
her—I worship her—I won’t despair—I mean to 
deserve her.” 

“My dear fellow, you can’t do it,” said Deron- 
da, quickly. 

“T should have said, I mean to try.” 

“You can’t keep your resolve, Hans. You 
used to resolve what you would do for your moth- 
er and sisters.” 

“You have a right to reproach me, old fellow,” 
said Hans, gently. 

“Perhaps I am ungenerous,” said Deronda, 
not apologetically, however. “Yet it can’t be 
ungenerous to warn you that you are indulging 
mad, Quixotic expectations.” 

“Who will be hurt but myself, then?” said 
Hans, putting out his lip. “I am not going to 
say any thing to her, unless I felt sure of the an- 
swer. I dare not ask the oracles: I prefer a 
cheerful caliginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne 
might say. I would rather run my chance there 
and lose, than be sure of winning any where else. 
And I don’t mean to swallow the poison of de- 
spair, though you are disposed to thrust it on me, 
I am giving up wine, so let me get a little drunk 
on hope and vanity.” 

“ With all my heart, if it will do you any good,” 
said Deronda, loosing Hans’s shoulder, with a lit- 
tle push. He made his tone kindly, but his words 
were from the lip only. As to his real feeling he 
was silenced. 

He was conscious of that peculiar irritation 
which will sometimes befall the man whom others 
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are inclined to trust as mentor—the irritation of | 
perceiving that he is supposed to be entirely off | 
the same plane of desire and temptation as those 
who confesgto him. Our guides, we pretend, must 
be sinless: as if those were not often the best | 
teachers who only yesterday got corrected for 
their mistakes. Throughout their friends ship De- | 
ronda had been used to Hans’s egotism, but he 
had never before felt intolerant of it: when Hans, | 
habitually pouring out his own feelings and af- 
fairs, had never cared for any detail in return, 
and, if he chanced to know any, had soon for- 
gotten it, Deronda had been inwardly as well as 
outwardly indulgent—nay, satisfied. But now he 
noted with some indignation, all the stronger be- 
cause it must not be betrayed, Hans’s evident as- 
sumption that for any danger of rivalry or jealousy 
in relation to Mirah, Deronda was as much out of 
the question as the angel Gabriel. It is one thing 
to be resolute in placing one’s self out of the ques- 
tion, and another to endure that others should 
perform that exclusion for us. He had expected 
that Hans would give him trouble: what he had 
not expected was that the trouble would have a 
strong element of personal feeling. And he was 
rather ashamed that Hans’s hopes caused him 
uneasiness in spite of his well-warranted convic- 
tion that they would never be fulfilled. They had 
raised an image of Mirah changing ; and however 
he might protest that the change would not hap- 
pen, the protest kept up the unpleasant image. 
Altogether, poor Hans seemed to be entering into 
Deronda’s experience in a disproportionate man- 
ner—going beyond his part of rescued prodigal, 
and rousing a feeling quite distinct from compas- 
sionate affection. 

When Deronda went to Chelsea he was not 
made as comfortable as he ought to have been by 
Mrs. Meyrick’s evident release from anxiety about 
the beloved but incalculable son. Mirah seemed 
livelier than before, and for the first time he saw 
her laugh. It was when they were talking of 
Hans, he being naturally the mother’s first topic. 
Mirah wished to know if Deronda had seen Mr. 
Hans going through a sort of character piece with- 
out changing his dress. 

“He passes from one figure to another as if he 
were a bit of flame, where you fancied the figures 
without seeing them,” said Mirah, full of her sub- 
ject ; “ he is so wonderfully quick. I used never to 
like comic things on the stage—they were dwelt 
on too long; but all in one minute Mr. Hans 
makes himself a blind bard, and then Rienzi ad- 
dressing the Romans, and then an opera dancer, 
and then a desponding young gentleman—I am 
sorry for them all, and yet I laugh, all in one.” 
Here Mirah gave a little laugh that might have en- 
tered into a song. 

“We hardly thought that Mirah could laugh 
till Hans came,” said Mrs. Meyrick, seeing that 
Deronda, like herself, was observing the pretty 
picture. 

“Hans seems in great force just now,” said 
Deronda, in a tone of congratulation. ‘I don’t 
wonder at his enlivening you.” 

“He’s been just perfect ever since he came 
back,” said Mrs. Meyrick, keeping to herself the 
next clause—“ if it will but last.” 

“It is a great happiness,” said Mirah, “to see 
the son and brother come into this dear home. 
And I hear them all talk about what they did 
together when they were little. That seems like 





LT 
| heaven, to have a mother and brother who talk in 
that way. I have never had it.” 

“Nor I,” said Deronda, involuntarily, 

“No? y”” said Mirah, regretfully. “TI wish you 
|had. I wish you had had ey ery good.” The last 
words were uttered with a serious ardor as if 
they had been part of a litany, while her eyes 
were fixed on Deronda, who, with his elbow on 
| the back of his chair, was contemplating her by 
the new light of the impression she had made on 
Hans, and the possibility of her being attracted 
by that extraordinary contrast. It was no more 
than what had happened on each former visit of 
his, that Mirah appeared to enjoy speaking of 
what she felt very much as a little girl fresh from 
school pours forth spontaneously all the long. 
repressed chat for which she has found willing 
ears. For the first time in her life Mirah was 
among those whom she entirely trusted, and her 
original visionary impression that Deronda was a 
divinely sent messenger hung about his image 
still, stirring always anew the disposition to reli- 
ance and openness. It was in this way she took 
what might have been the injurious fi: attery of 
admiring attention into which her helpless de- 
pendence had been suddenly transformed: every 
one around her watched for her looks and words, 
and the effect on her was simply that of having 
passed from a stifling imprisonment into an ex- 
hilarating air which made speech and action a 
delight. To her mind it was all a gift from oth. 
ers’ goodness. But that word of Deronda’s im- 
plying that there had been some lack in his life 
which might be compared with any thing she 
had known in hers, was an entirely new inlet of 
thought about him. After her first expression 
of sorrowful surprise she went on: 

“ But Mr. Hans said yesterday that you thought 
so much of others you hardly wanted any thing 
for yourself. He told us a wonderful story of 
Bouddha giving himself to the famished tigress 
to save her and her little ones from starving. 
And he said you were like Bouddha. That is 
what we all imagine of you.” 

“Pray don’t imagine that,” said Deronda, who 
had lately been finding such suppositions rath- 
er exasperating. “Even if it were true that I 
thought so much of others, it would not follow 
that I had no wants for myself. When Bouddha 
let the tigress eat him he might have been very 
hungry himself.” 

“ Perhaps if he was starved he would not mind 
so much about being eaten,” said Mab, shyly. 

“ Please don’t think that, Mab; it takes away 
the beauty of the action,” said Mirah, 

“ But if it were true, Mirah 2” said the rational 
Amy, having a half-holiday from her teaching; 
“you always take what is beautiful as if it were 
true.” 

“So it is,” said Mirah, gently. “If people have 
thought what is the most beautiful and the best 
thing, it must be true. It is always there.” 

“ Now, Mirah, what do you mean ?” said Amy. 

“T understand her,” said Deronda, coming to 
the rescue. “It is a truth in thought, though it 
may never have been carried out in action. It 
lives as an idea. Is that it?” He turned to 
Mirah, who was listening with a blind look in 
her lovely eyes. 

“Tt must be that, because you understand me, 
but I can not quite explain,” said Mirah, rather 

















abstractedly, still searching for some expression. 
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“But was it beautiful for Bouddha to let the 
tiger eat. him?” said Amy, changing her ground. 
«Jt would be a bad pattern.” 

“The world would get full of fat tigers,” said 

Mab. 
Deronda laughed, but defended the myth. “It 
is like a passionate word,” he said ; “ the exagger- 
ation is a flash of fervor. It is an extreme image 
of what is happening every day—the transmuta- 
tion of self.” 

“] think I can say what I mean now,” said 
Mirah, who had not heard the intermediate talk. 
“When the best thing comes into our thoughts, 
it is like what my mother has been to me, She | 
has been just as really with me as all the other 
people about me—often more really with me.” 

Deronda, inwardly wincing under this illustra- 
tion, which brought other possible realities about 
that mother vividly before him, presently turned 
the conversation by saying: “ But we must not 
get too far away from practical matters. I came, 
for one thing, to tell of an interview I had yester- 
day, which I hope Mirah will find to have been 
useful to her. It was with Klesmer, the great 
pianist.” 

“Ah?” said Mrs. Meyrick, with satisfaction. 
“You think he will help her?” 

“I hope so. He is very much occupied, but 
has promised to fix a time for receiving and hear- 
ing Miss Lapidoth, as we must learn to call her” 
—here Deronda smiled at Mirah—‘ if she con- 
sents to go to him.” 

“]T shall be very grateful,” said Mirah, calmly. 
“He wants to hear me sing, before he can judge 
whether I ought to be helped.” 

Deronda was struck with her plain sense about 
these matters of practical concern. 


“Tt will not be at all trying to you, I hope, if 
Mrs. Meyrick will kindly go with you to Klesmer’s 
house.” 

“Oh no, not at all trying. 
that all my life—I mean, told to do things that 
others may judge of me. And I have gone through 


I have been doing 


a bad trial of that sort. I am prepared to bear 
it, and do some very small thing. Is Klesmer a 
severe man?” 

“ He is peculiar, but I have not had experience 
enough of him to know whether he would be what 
you would call severe. I know he is kind-hearted 
—kind in action, if not in speech.” 

“T have been used. to be frowned at and not 
praised,” said Mirah. 

“ By-the-bye, Klesmer frowns a good deal,” said 
Deronda, “but there is often a sort of smile in 
his eyes all the while. Unhappily he wears spec- 
tacles, so you must catch him in the right light to 
see the smile.” 

“T shall not be frightened,” said Mirah. “If 
he were like a roaring lion, he only wants me to 
sing. I shall do what I can.” 

“Then I feel sure you will not mind being in- 
vited to sing in Lady Mallinger’s drawing-room,” 
said Deronda. “She intends to ask you next 
month, and will invite many ladies to hear you, 
who are likely to want lessons from you for their 
daughters.” 

“How fast we are mounting!” said Mrs. Mey- 
rick, with delight. ‘“ You never thought of get- 
ting grand so quickly, Mirah.” 

“Tam a little frightened at being called Miss 
Lapidoth,” said Mirah, coloring with a new un- 





easiness. ‘ Might I be called Cohen 2?” 
Vor. LITI.—No, 314,—-19 


“IT understand you,” said Deronda, promptly. 
“But, I assure you, you must not be called Cohen. 
The name is inadmissible for a singer. This is 
one of the trifles in which we must conform to 
vulgar prejudice. We could choose some other 
name, however—such as singers ordinarily choose 
—an Italian or Spanish name, which would suit 
your physique.” To Deronda just now the name 
Cohen was equivalent to the ugliest of yellow 
badges. 

Mirah reflected a little, anxiously, then said, 
“No. If Cohen will not do, I will keep the 
name I have been called by. I will not hide my- 
self. I have friends to protect me. And now— 
if my father were very miserable and wanted 
help—no,” she said, looking at Mrs. Meyrick, “I 
should think then that he was perhaps crying 
as I used to see him, and had nobody to pity 
him, and I had hidden myself from him. He had 
none belonging to him but me. Others that 
made friends with him always left him.” 

“ Keep to what you feel right, my dear child,” 
said Mrs. Meyrick. “JZ would not persuade you 
to the contrary.” For her own part, she had no 
patience or pity for that father, and would have 
left him to his crying. 

Deronda was saying to himself, “I am rather 
base to be angry with Hans. How can he help 
being in love with her? But it is too absurdly 
presumptuous for him even to frame the idea of 
appropriating her, and a sort of blasphemy to 
suppose that she could possibly give herself to 
him.” 

What would it be for Daniel Deronda to enter- 
tain such thoughts? He was not one who could 
quite naively introduce himself where he had just 
excluded his friend, yet it was undeniable that 
what had just happened made a new stage in his 
feeling toward Mirah. But apart from other 
grounds for self-repression, reasons both definite 
and vague made him shut away that question as 
he might have shut up a half-opened writing that 
would have carried his imagination too far and 
given too much shape to presentiments. Might 
there not come a disclosure which would hold the 
missing determination of his course? What did 
he really know about his origin? Strangely in 
these latter months, when it seemed right that he 
should exert his will in the choice of a destina- 
tion, the passion of his nature had got more and 
more locked by this uncertainty. The disclosure 
might bring its pain—indeed, the likelihood seem- 
ed to him to be all on that side; but if it helped 
him to make his life a sequence which would take 
the form of duty—if it saved him from having to 
make an arbitrary selection where he felt no pre- 
ponderance of desire? Still more he wanted to 
escape standing as a critic outside the aetivities of 
men, stiffened into the ridiculous attitude of self- 
assigned superiority. His chief tether was his 
early inwrought affection for Sir Hugo, making 
him gratefully deferential to wishes. with which 
he had little agreement; but gratitude had been 
sometimes disturbed by doubts which were near 
reducing it to a fear of being ungrateful. Many 
of us complain that half our birthright is sharp 
duty: Deronda was more inelined to complain 
that he was robbed of this half; yet he accused 
himself, as he would have.aceused another, of be- 
ing weakly self-conscious and wanting in resolve. 
He was the reverse of that type painted for us 
in Faulconbridge and Edmund. of Gloster, whose 
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coarse ambition for personal success is inflamed | whose insignificance is both ugly and noxious? 
by a defiance of accidental disadvantages. To | One is afraid to think of all that the genus « pa- 
Daniel the words Father and Mother had the al- | triot” embraces ; or of the elbowing there might 
tar-fire in them; and the thought of all closest | be at the day of judgment for those who ranked 
relations of our nature held still something of the | as Authors, and brought volumes either in their 
mystic power which had made his neck and ears | hands or on trucks. 

burn in boyhood, The average man may regard| This apology for inevitable kinship is meant to 
this sensibility on the question of birth as prepos- | usher in some facts about Mordecai, whose figure 
terous and hardly credible; but with the utmost | had bitten itself into Deronda’s mind as a new 
respect for his knowledge as the rock from which question which he felt an interest in getting an. 
all other knowledge is hewn, it must be admitted | swered. But the interest was no more than a 
that many well-proved facts are dark to the aver- | vaguely expectant suspense: the consumptive. 
age man, even concerning the action of his own | looking Jew, apparently a fervid student of some 
heart and the structure of his own retina. A kind, getting his crust by a quiet handicraft, like 
century ago he and all his forefathers had not | Spinoza, fitted intonone of Deronda’s anticipations, 
had the slivhtest notion of that electric discharge | It was otherwise with the effect of their meet. 
by means of which they had all wagged their | ing on Mordecai. For many winters, while he 


tongues mistakenly, any more than they were 
awake to the secluded anguish of exceptional sen- 
sitiveness into which many a carelessly begotten 
child of man is born. 

Perhaps the ferment was all the stronger in 
Deronda’s mind because he had never had a con- 
fidant to whom he could open himself on these 
delicate subjects. He had always been leaned on 
instead of being invited to lean. Sometimes he 
had longed for the sort of friend to whom he 
might possibly unfold his experience: a young 
man like himself who sustained a private grief, 
and was not too confident about his own career ; 
speculative enough to understand every moral dif- 
ficulty, yet socially susceptible, as he himself was, 
and having every outward sign of equality either 
in bodily or in spiritual wrestling—for he had 
found it impossible to reciprocate confidences 
with one who looked up to him. But he had no 
expectation of meeting the friend he imagined. 
Deronda’s was not one of those quiveringly poised 
natures that lend themselves to second-sight. 


—e—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


There be who hold that the deeper tragedy were a 
Prometheus Bound not after but before he had well got 
the celestial fire into the vap#né whereby it might be 
conveyed to mortals: thrust by the Kratos and Bia of 
instituted methods into a solitude of despised ideas, 
fastened in throbbing helplessness by the fatal pressure 
of poverty and disease—a solitude where many pass 
by, but none regard. 

“ Seconp-stcut”’ is a flag over disputed ground. 
But it is matter of knowledge that there are per- 
sons whose yearnings, conceptions—nay, traveled 
conclusions—continually take the form of images 
which have a foreshadowing power: the deed 
they would do starts up before them in complete 
shape, making a coercive type; the event they 
hunger for or dread rises into vision with a seed- 
like growth, feeding itself fast. on unnumbered 
impressions. They are not always the less capa- 
ble of the argumentative process, nor less sane 
than the commonplace calculators of the market: 
sometimes it may be that their natures have 
manifold openings, like the hundred-gated Thebes, 
where there may naturally be a greater and more 
miscellaneous inrush than through a narrow 
beadle-watched portal. No doubt there are ab- 
ject specimens of the visionary, as there is a 
minim mammal which you might imprison in the 
finger of your glove. That small relative of the 
elephant has no harm in him; but what great 
mental or social type is free from specimens 


| had been conscious of an ebbing physical life, and 
a widening spiritual loneliness, all his passionate 
desire had concentred itself in the yearning for 
some young ear into which he could pour his 
mind as a testament, some soul kindred enough 
to accept the spiritual product of his own brief, 
painful life as a mission to be executed. It was 
remarkable that the hopefulness which is often 
the beneficent illusion of consumptive patients 
was in Mordecai wholly diverted from the pros- 
pect of bodily recovery, and carried into the cur- 
rent of this yearning for transmission. The 
yearning, which had panted upward from out of 
overwhelming discouragements, had grown into 
a hope—the hope into a confident belief, which, 
instead of being checked by the clear conception 
he had of his hastening decline, took rather the 
intensity of expectant faith in a prophecy which 
+has only brief space to get fulfilled in. 

Some years had now gone since he had first 
begun to measure men with a keen glance, search- 
ing for a possibility which became more and more 
a distinct conception. Such distinctness as it 
had at first was reached chiefly by a method of 
contrast: he wanted to find a man who differed 
from himself. Tracing reasons in that self for 
the rebuffs he had met with and the hinder- 
ances that beset him, he imagined a man who 
would have all the elements necessary for sym- 
pathy with him, but in an embodiment unlike his 
own: he must be a Jew, intellectually cultured, 
morally fervid—in all this a nature ready to be 
plenished from Mordecai’s; but his face and 
frame must be beautiful and strong, he must have 
been used to all the refinements of social life, his 
voice must flow with a full and easy current, his 
circumstances be free from sordid need: he must 
glorify the possibilities of the Jew, not sit and 
wander as Mordecai did, bearing the stamp of his 
people amidst the signs of poverty and waning 
breath. Sensitive to physical characteristics, he 
had, both abroad and in England, looked at pic- 
tures as well as men, and in a vacant hour he 
had sometimes lingered in the National Gallery 
in search of paintings which might feed his hope- 
fulness with grave and noble types of the human 
form, such as might well belong to men of his 
own race, But he returned in disappointment. 
The instances are scattered but thinly over the 
galleries of Europe, in which the fortune or se- 
lection even of the chief masters has given to Art 
a face at once young, grand, and beautiful, where, 
if there is any melancholy, it is no feeble passiv- 
ity, but enters into the foreshadowed capability 
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Some observant persons may perhaps remem- | by the excess of light in the aerial background. 
ber his emaciated figure, and dark eyes deep in | But in the inevitable progress of his imagination 
their sockets, as he stood in front of a picture | toward fuller detail he ceased to see the figure 
that had touched him either to new or habitual | with its back toward him. It began to advance, 
meditation: he commonly wore a cloth cap with | and a face became discernible ; the words youth, 
black fur round it, which no painter would have | beauty, refinement, Jewish birth, noble gravity, 
asked him to take off. But spectators would be | turned into hardly individual but typical form 
likely to think of him as an odd-looking Jew who | and color: gathered from his memory of faces 
probably got money out of pictures; and Mor-| seen among the Jews of Holland and Bohemia, 
decai, when he noticed them, was perfectly aware | and from the paintings which revived that mem- 
of the impression he made, Experience had ren-| ory. Reverently -let it be said of this mature 
dered him morbidly alive to the effect of a man’s | spiritual need that it was akin to the boy’s and 
poverty and other physical disadvantages in cheap- | girl's picturing of the future beloved; but the 
ening his ideas, unless they are those of a Peter | stirrings of such young desire are feeble compared 
the Hermit who has a toesin for the rabble. But | with the passionate current of an ideal life strain- 
he was too sane and generous to attribute his | ing to embody itself, made intense by resistance 
spiritual banishment solely to the excusable preju- | to imminent dissolution. The visionary form 
dices of others: certain incapacities of his own | became a companion and auditor, keeping a place 
had made the sentence of exclusion; and hence | not only in the waking imagination, but in those 
it yas that his imagination had constructed an- | dreams of lighter slumber of which it is truest to 
other man who would be something more ample | say, “I sleep, but my heart is awake’—when the 
than the second soul bestowed, according to the | disturbing trivial story of yesterday is charged 
notion of the Cabalists, to help out the insuffi- | with the impassioned purpose of years. 
cient first—who would be a blooming human life, Of late the urgency of irredeemable time, meas- 
ready to incorporate all that was worthiest in an | ured by the gradual choking of life, had turned 
existence whose visible, palpable part was burn- | Mordecai’s trust into an agitated watch for the 
ing itself fast away. His inward need for the | fulfillment that must be at hand. Was the bell 
conception of this expanded, prolonged self was | on the verge of tolling, the sentence about to be 
reflected as an outward necessity. The thoughts | executed? The deliverer’s footstep must be n 
of his heart (that ancient phrase best shadows |—the deliverer who was to rescue Mordecai’s 
the truth) seemed to him too precious, too closely | spiritual travail from oblivion, and give it an 
inwoven with the growth of things, not to have a | abiding-place in the best heritage of his people. 
further destiny. - And as the more beautiful, the | An insane exaggeration of his own value, even if 
stronger, the more executive self took shape in | his ideas had been as true and precious as those 
his mind, he loved it beforehand with an affection | of Columbus or Newton, many would have count- 
half identifying, half contemplative and grateful. | ed this yearning, taking it as the sublimer part 

Mordecai’s mind wrought so constantly in im- | for a man to say, “If not I, then another,” and to 





ages that his coherent trains of thought often | hold cheap the meaning of his own life. But the 
resembled the significant dreams attributed to | fuller nature desires to be an agent, to create, 


sleepers by waking persons in their most in-|and not merely to look on: strong love hungers 
ventive moments ; nay, they often resembled gen- | to bless, and not merely to behold blessing. And 
uine dreams in their way of breaking off the pas- while there.is warmth enough in the sun to feed 
sage from the known to the unknown. Thus, for | an energetic life, there will still be men to feel, 
a long while, he habitually thought of the Being | “I am lord of this moment’s change, and will 
answering to his need as one distantly approach- | charge it with my soul.” 

ing or turning his back toward him, darkly paint- But with that mingling of inconsequence which 
ed against a golden sky. The reason of the gold- | belongs to us all, and not unhappily, since it saves 
en sky lay in one of Mordecai’s habits. He was us from many effects of mistake, Mordecai’s con- 
keenly alive to some poetic aspects of London; | fidence in the friend to come did not suffice to 
and a favorite resort of his, when strength and | make him passive, and he tried expedients, pa- 
leisure allowed, was to some one of the bridges, | thetically humble, such as happened to be within 
especially about sunrise or sunset. Even when | his reach, for communicating something of him- 
he was bending over watch wheels and trinkets, | self. It was now two years since he had taken 
or seated in a small upper room looking out on | up his abode under Ezra Cohen’s roof, where he 
dingy bricks and dingy cracked windows, his | was regarded with much good-will as a compound 
imagination spontaneously planted him on some | of workman, dominie, vessel of charity, inspired 
spot where he had a far-stretching scene; his | idiot, man of piety, and (if he were inquired into) 
thought went on in wide spaces; and whenever | dangerous heretic. During that time little Jacob 
he could, he tried to have in reality the influences | had advanced into knickerbockers, and into that 
of a large sky. Leaning on the parapet of Black- | quickness of apprehension which has been already 
friars Bridge, and gazing meditatively, the breadth | made manifest in relation to hardware and ex- 
and calm of the river, with its long vista half | change.» He had also advanced in attachment to 
hazy, half luminous, the grand dim masses or tall Mordecai, regarding him as an inferior, but liking 
forms of buildings which were the signs of world- | him none the worse, and taking his helpful clev- 
commerce, the on-coming of boats and barges from erness as he might have taken the services of an 
the still distance into sound and color, entered | enslaved Djinn. As for Mordecai, he had given 
into his mood and blent themselves indistinguish- Jacob his first lessons, and his habitual tender- 
ably with his thinking, as a fine symphony to | ness easily turned into the teacher’s fatherhood. 
which we can hardly be said to listen makes a | Though he was fully conscious of the spiritual 
medium that bears up our spiritual wings. Thus | distance between the parents and himself, and 
it happened that the figure representative of | would never have attempted any communication 
Mordecai’s longing was mentally seen darkened | to them from his peculiar world, the boy moved 
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him with that idealizing affection which merges 
the qualities of the individual child in the glory 
of childhood and the possibilities of a long fu- 
ture. And this feeling had drawn him on, at first 
without premeditation, and afterward with con- 
scious purpose, to a sort of outpouring in the ear 
of the boy which might have seemed wild enough 
to any excellent man of business who overheard 
it. But none overheard when Jacob went up to 
Mordecai’s room on a day, for example, in which 
there was little work to be done, or at an hour 
when the work was ended, and after a brief les- 
son in English reading or in numeration, was in- 
duced to remain standing at his teacher’s knees, 
or chose to jump astride them, often to the patient 
fatigue of the wasted limbs. The inducement 
was perhaps the mending of a toy, or some little 
mechanical device in which Mordecai’s well-prac- 
ticed finger-tips had an exceptional skill; and 
with the boy thus tethered, he would begin to re- 
peat a Hebrew poem of his own, into which years 
before he had poured his first youthful ardors for 
that conception of a blended past and future 
which was the mistress of his soul, telling Jacob 
to say the words after him. 

“ The boy will get them engraved within him,” 
thought Mordecai; “it is a way of printing.” 

None readier than Jacob at this fascinating 
game of imitating unintelligible words ; and if no 
opposing diversion occurred, he would sometimes 
carry on his share in it as long as the teacher’s 


breath would last out. For Mordecai threw into | 


each repetition the fervor befitting a sacred occa- 
sion. In such instances, Jacob would show no 
other distraction than reaching out and surveying 
the contents of his pockets; or drawing down 
the skin of his cheeks to make his eyes look aw- 
ful, and rolling his head to complete the effect ; 
or alternately handling his own nose and Morde- 
cai’s as if to test the relation of their masses. 
Under all this the fervid reciter would not pause, 
satisfied if the young organs of speech would sub- 
mit themselves. But most commonly a sudden 
impulse sent Jacob leaping away into some antic 
or active amusement, when, instead of following 
the recitation, he would return upon the forego- 
ing words most ready to his tongue, and mouth 
or gabble, with a seesaw suited to the action of 
his limbs, a verse on which Mordecai had spent 
some of his too scanty heart’s blood. Yet he 
waited with such patience as a prophet needs, 
and began his strange printing again undiscour- 
aged on the morrow, saying inwardly, 

“My words may rule him some day. Their 
meaning may flash out on him. It is so with a 
nation—after many days.” 

Meanwhile Jacob’s sense of power was increased 
and his time enlivened by a store of magical ar- 
ticulation with which he made the baby crow, or 
drove the large cat into a dark corner, or prom- 
ised himself to frighten any incidental Christian 
of his own years. One week he had unfortunate- 
ly seen a street mountebank, and this carried off 
his muscular imitativeness in sad divergence from 
New Hebrew poetry after the model of Jehuda 
ha-Levi. Mordecai had arrived at a fresh pas- 
sage in his poem; for as soon as Jacob had got 
well used to one portion, he was led on to anoth- 
er, and a fresh combination of sounds generally 
answered better in keeping him fast for a few min- 
utes. The consumptive voice, originally a strong 
high barytone, with its variously mingling hoarse- 


—— i 
ness, like a haze amidst illuminations, and its o¢. 
casional incipient gasp, had more than the usual 
excitement, while it gave forth Hebrew verses 
with a meaning something like this : 


“ Away from me the garment of forgetfulness 
Withering the heart; : 
The oil and wine from presses of the Goyim 
Poisoned with scorn, 7 
Solitude is on the sides of Mount Nebo, 

In its heart a tomb: 

There the buried ark and golden cherubim 
Make hidden light: 

There the solemn faces gaze unchanged, 
The wings are spread unbroken: 

Shut beneath in silent awful speech 
The Law lies graven, 

Solitude and darkness are my covering, 
And my heart a tomb; 

Smite and shatter it, O Gabriel! 

Shatter it as the clay of the founder 
Around the golden image.” 


In the absorbing enthusiasm with which Mor. 
| decai had intoned rather than spoken this last 
| invocation, he was unconscious that Jacob had 
| ceased to follow him and had started away from 
| his knees; but pausing he saw, as by a sudden 
| flash, that the lad had thrown himself on his 
hands with his feet in the air, mountebank fash- 
| ion, and was picking up with his lips a bright 
| farthing which was a favorite among his pocket 
treasures. This might have been reckoned among 
| the tricks Mordecai was used to, but at this mo- 
| ment it jarred him horribly, as if it had been a 
Satanic grin upon his prayer. 

“Child! child!” he called out with a strange 
| ery that startled Jacob to his feet, and then he 
sank backward with a shudder, closing his eyes, 

“What?” said Jacob, quickly. Then, not get- 
ting an immediate answer, he pressed Mordecai’s 
knees with a shaking movement, in order to rouse 
him. Mordecai opened his eyes with a fierce ex- 
pression in them, leaned forward, grasped the lit- 
tle shoulders, and said, in a quick, hoarse whisper, 

“A curse is on your generation, child. They 
will open the mountain and drag forth the golden 
wings and coin them into money, and the solemn 
faces they will break up into ear-rings for wanton 
women! And they shall get themselves a new 
name, but the angel of ignominy, with the fiery 
brand, shall know them, and their heart shall be 
the tomb of dead desires that turn their life to 
rottenness.”’ 

The aspect and action of Mordecai ‘were so 
new and mysterious to Jacob—they carried such 
a burden of obscure threat—it was as if the 
patient, indulgent companion had turned into 
something unknown and terrific: the sunken 
dark eyes and hoarse accents close to him, the 
thin grappling fingers, shook Jacob’s little frame 
into awe, and while Mordecai was speaking he 
stood trembling with a sense that the house was 
tumbling in and they were not going to have 
dinner any more. But when the terrible speech 
had ended and the pinch was relaxed, the shock 
resolved itself into tears ; Jacob lifted up his small 
patriarchal countenance and wept aloud. This 
sign of childish grief at once recalled Mordecai to 
his usual gentle self: he was not able to speak 
again at present, but with a maternal action he 
drew the curly head toward him and pressed it 
tenderly against his breast. On this Jacob, feel- 
ing the danger well-nigh over, howled at ease, be- 
ginning to imitate his own performance and im- 
prove upon it—a sort of transition from impulse 











into art often observable. Indeed, the next day 
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" rere to terrify Adelaide Rebekah in like 
manner, and suce ceeded very well. 
But Mordecai suffered a check which lasted 
long, from the consciousness of a misapplied agi- 
tation; sane as well as excitable, he judged se- 
verely his moments of aberration into futile eager- 
ness, and felt discredited with himself. All the 
more his mind was strained toward the discern- 
ment of that friend to come, with whom he would 
have a calm certainty of fellowship and under- 
standing. 
It was just then that, in his usual mid-day 
ae of the old book-shop, he was struck 
y the appearance of Deronda, and it is perhaps 
comprehensible now why Mordecai’s glance took | 
on a sudden eager interest as he looked at the | 
new-comer: he saw a face and frame which seem- | 
ed to him to realize the long-conceived type. But | 
the disclaimer of Jewish birth was for the moment 
a backward thrust of double severity, the partic- 
ular disappointment tending to shake his con- 
fidence in the more indefinite expectation. Nev- 
ertheless, when he found Deronda seated at the 
Cohens’ table, the disclaimer was for the moment 
nullified: the first impression returned with added | 
force, seeming to be guaranteed by this second 
a under circumstances more peculiar than | 

the former; and in asking Deronda if he knew 
Hebrew, Mordecai was so possessed by the new in- | 
rush of belief that he had forgotten the absence of 
any other condition to the fulfillment of his hopes. 
But the answering “ No” struck them all down 
again, and the frustration was more painful than 
before. After turning his back on the visitor that 
Sabbath evening, Mordecai went through days of 
a deep discouragement, like that of men on a 
doomed ship who, having strained their eyes aft- 
er a sail, and beheld it with rejoicing, behold it 
never advanee, and say, “‘ Our sick eyes make it.” 
But the long-contemplated figure had come as | 
an emotional sequence of Mordecai’s firmest the- 
oretic convictions ; it had been wrought from the 
imagery of his most passionate life; and it inev- 
itably re-appeared—re-appeared in a more specif- 
ic self-asserting form than ever. Deronda had 
that sort of resemblance to the preconceived type 
which a finely individual bust or portrait has to | 
the more generalized copy left in our minds after | 
a long interval: we renew our memory with de- 
light, but we hardly know with how much correc- | 
tion. And now his face met Mordecai’s inward | 
gaze as if it had always belonged to the awaited | 
friend, raying out, moreover, some of that influ- | 
ence which belongs to breathing flesh; till by- | 
and-by it seemed that discouragement had turned | 
into a new obstinacy of resistance, and the ever- | 
recurrent vision had the force of an outward call 
to disregard counter-evidence, and keep expecta- | 
tion awake. It was Deronda now who was seen | 
in the often painful night-watches, when we are | 
all liable to be held with the clutch of a single 
thought+whose figure, never with its back turn- 
ed, was seen in moments of soothed reverie or 
soothed dozing, painted on that golden sky whie 
was the doubly blessed symbol of advaneing day | 
and of approaching rest. 

Mordecai knew that the nameless stranger was | 
to come and redeem his ring; and, in spite of | 
contrary chances, the wish to see him again was 
growing into a belief that he should see him. In 
the January weeks he felt an increasing agita- | 
tion of that subdued hidden quality which hin- | 


| on the eve of an anticipated change. 


}and Amy at the other end. 


ders nervous people from any steady occupation 
He could 
not go on with his printing of Hebrew on little 
Jacob’s mind, or with his attendance at a week- 
ly club, which was another effort of the same for- 
lorn hope: something else was coming. The one 


thing he longed for was to get as far as the river, 
which he could do but seldom and with difficulty. 
He yearned with a poet’s yearning for the wide 
sky, the far-reaching vista of bridges, the tender 

| and fluctuating lights on the water, which seems 
to breathe with a life that can shiver and mourn, 
be comforted and rejoice. 


—_—_-—_— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“Vor den Wissenden sich stellen 

Sicher ist’s in allen Fallen! 

Wenn du lange dich gequilet 

Weiss er gleich wo dir es fehlet; 

Auch auf Beifall darfst du hoffen, 

Denn er weiss wo du’s getroffen.” 

—Gortue: Westistlicher Divan, 
Momentovs things happened to Deronda the 

very evening of that visit to the small house at 
Chelsea, when there was the discussion about Mi- 
rah’s public name. But, for the family group 


| there, what appeared to be the chief sequence 


connected with it occurred two days afterward. 
About four o’clock wheels paused before the door, 
and there came one of those knocks with an ac- 
companying ring which serve to magnify the sense 
of social existence in a region where the most en- 
livening signals are usually those of the muffin 
man. All the girls were at home, and the two 
rooms were thrown together to make space for 
Kate’s drawing, as well as a great length of em- 
broidery which had taken the place of the satin 
cushions—a sort of piece de résistance in the courses 
of needle-work, taken up by any clever fingers that 
happened to be at liberty. It stretched across the 
front-room picturesquely enough, Mrs. Meyrick 
bending over it at one corner, Mab in the middle, 
Mirah, whose per- 
formances in point of sewing were on the make- 


| shift level of the tailor-bird’s, her education in 


that branch having been much neglected, was 
acting as reader to the party, seated on a camp- 


{ stool; in which position she also served Kate as 


model for a title-page vignette, symbolizing a fair 
public absorbed in the successive volumes of the 
Family Tea-table. She was giving forth with 
charming distinctness the delightful Essay of 
Elia, “The Praise of Chimney-Sweeps,” and all 
were smiling over the “innocent blacknesses,” 
when the imposing knock and ring called their 


| thoughts to loftier spheres, and they looked up 


in wonderment. 
“Dear me!” said Mrs. Meyrick; 
Lady Mallinger ? 
Amy! id 
“ No—only a hansom cab. 


“ean it be 
Is there a grand carriage, 


It must be a gen- 


| tleman.” 


“The Prime Minister, I should think,” said 
Kate, dryly. “‘ Hans says the greatest man in Lon- 
don may get into a hansom cab.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Mab. “Suppose it should 
be Lord Russell !” 

The five bright faces were all looking amused, 
when the old maid-servant, bringing in a card, 
distractedly left the parlor door open, and there 
was seen bowing toward Mrs. Meyrick a figure 
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quite unlike that of the respected Premier—tall | er would not have acknowledged the weakness, 


and physically impressive even in his kid and 
kerseymere, with massive face, flamboyant hair, 
and gold spectacles ; in fact, as Mrs. Meyrick saw 
from the card, Julius Klesmer. 

Even embarrassment could hardly have made 
the “little mother” awkward, but, quick in her 
perceptions, she was at once aware of the situa- 
tion, and felt well satisfied that the great person- 
age had come to Mirah instead of requiring her 
to come to him, taking it as a sign of active in- 
terest. But when he entered, the rooms shrank 
into clesets, the cottage piano, Mab thought, seem- 
ed a ridiculous toy, and the entire family exist- 
ence as petty and private as an estab!ishment of 
mice in the Tuileries. Klesmer’s personality, es- 
pecially his way of glancing round him, immedi- 
ately suggested vast areas and a multitudinous 
audience, and probably they made the usual scen- 
ery of his consciousness, for we all of us carry 
on our thinking in some habitual Jocus where 
there is a presence of other souls, and those who 
take in a larger sweep than their neighbors are 
apt to seem mightily vain and affected. Klesmer 
was vain, but not more so than many contempo- 
raries of heavy aspect, whose vanity leaps out 
and startles one like a spear out of a walking- 
stick ; as to his carriage and gestures, these were 
as natural to him as “the le ngth of his fingers ; 
and the rankest affectation he could have shown 
would have been to look diffident and demure. 
While his grandiose air was making Mab feel 
herself a ridiculous toy to match the cottage pi- 
ano, he was taking in the details around him with 
a keen and thoroughly kind sensibility. He re- 
membered a home no larger than this on the out- 
skirts of Bohemia; and in the figurative Bohe- 
mia too he had had large acquaintance with the 
variety and romance which belong to small in- 
comes. He addressed Mrs. Meyrick with the ut- 
most deference. 

“T hope I have not taken too great a freedom. 
Being in the neighborhood, I ventured to save 
time by calling. Our friend Mr. Deronda men- 
tioned to me an understanding that I was to have 
the honor of becoming acquainted with a young 
lady here—Miss Lapidoth.” 

Klesmer had really discerned Mirah in the 
first moment of entering, but with subtle polite- 
ness he looked round bowingly at the three sis- 
ters as if he were uncertain which was the young 
lady in question. 

“Those are my daughters: this is Miss Lapi- 
doth,” said Mrs. Meyrick, waving her hand to- 
ward Mirah. 

“ Ah,” said Klesmer, in a tone of gratified ex- 
pectation, turning a radiant smile and deep bow 
to Mirah, who, instead of being in the least taken 
by surprise, had a calm pleasure in her face. 
She liked the look of Klesmer, feeling sure that 
he would scold her, like a great musician and a 
kind man. 

“You will not object to beginning our ac- 
quaintanee by singing to me,” he added, aware 
that they would all be relieved by getting rid of 
preliminaries. 

“T shall be very glad. It is good of you to be 
willing to listen to me,” said Mirah, moving to 
the piano. “Shall I accompany myself ?” 

“ By all means,” said Klesmer, seating himself, 
at Mrs. Meyrick’s invitation, where he could have 
a good view of the singer. The acute little moth- 








but she really said to herself, “ He will like her 
singing better if he sees her.” 

All the feminine hearts except Mirah’s were 
beating fast with anxiety, thinking Klesmer ter. 
rific as he sat with his listening frown on, and 
only daring to look at him furtively, If he did 
say any thing severe, it would be so hard for 
them all. They could only comfort themselves 
with thinking that Prince Camaralzaman, ‘who 
had heard the finest things, preferred Mirah’s 
singing to any other: also she appeared to be 
doing her very best, as if she were more instead 
of less at ease than usual. 

The song she had chosen was a fine setting of 
some words selected from Leopardi’s grand Ode 
to Italy: 

“O patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 
E le colonne e i simulacri e Verme 
Torri degli avi nostri” — 


This was recitative: then followed, 
** Ma la gloria non vedo”— 


a mournful melody, a rhythmic plaint. After 
this came a climax of devout triumph—passing 
from the subdued adoration of a happy Andante 
in the words, 
“ Beatissimi voi, 

Che offriste il petto alle nemiche lance 

Per amor di costei che al sol vi diede,” 
tu the joyous outburst of an exultant Allegro in, 

“Oh viva, oh viva: 

Beatissimi voi 

Mentre nel mondo si favelli o scriva.” 

When she had ended, Klesmer said, after a 
moment, 

“That is old Leo’s music.” 

“Yes, he was my last master—at Vienna: so 
fierce and so good,” said Mirah, with a melan- 
choly smile. “He prophesied that my voice 
would not do for the stage. And he was right.” 

“ Continue, if you please,” said Klesmer, put- 
ting out his lips and shaking his long fingers, 
while he went on with a smothered articulation 
quite unintelligible to the audience. 

The three girls detested him unanimously for 
not saying one word of praise. Mrs. Meyrick was 
a little alarmed. 

Mirah, simply bent on doing what Klesmer de- 
sired, and imagining that he would now like to 
hear her sing some German, went through Prince 
Radzivill’s musie to Gretchen’s songs in the Faust, 
one after the other, without any interrogatory 
pause. When she had finished, he rose and 
walked to the extremity of the small space at 
command, then walked back to the piano, where 
Mirah had risen from her seat and stood looking 
toward him, with her little hands crossed before 
her, meekly awaiting judgment; then, with a sud- 
den unknitting of his brow and with beaming eyes, 
he put out his hand and said, abruptly, “ Let us 
shake hands: you are a musician.” 

Mab felt herself beginning to ery, and all the 
three girls held Klesmer adorable. Mrs. Meyrick 
took a long breath. 

But straightway the frown came again, the 
long hand, back uppermost, was stretched out in 
quite a different sense to touch with finger-tip 
the back of Mirah’s, and, with protruded lip, he 
said : 

“Not for great tasks. No high roofs. We 
are no sky-larks. We must be modest.” Kles- 
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mer paused here. And Mab ceased to think him 
adorable: “ As if Mirah had shown the least sign 
of conceit !” 

Mirah was silent, knowing that there was a 


presently went on: 

“] would not advise—I would not further your 
singing in any larger space than a private draw- 
ing-room. But you will do there. And here in 
London that is one of the best careers open. Les- 
sons will follow. Will you come and sing at a 
private concert at my house on Wednesday ?” 

“Qh, I shall be grateful,” said Mirah, putting 
her hands together devoutly. “I would rather 
get my bread in that way than by any thing more 
public, I will try to improve. 
work at most ?” 

Klesmer made a preliminary answer in noises 
which sounded like words bitten in two and swal- 
lowed before they were half out, shaking his fin- 
gers the while, before he said, quite distinctly, “I 
shall introduce you to Astorga: he is the foster- 
father of good singing, and will give you advice.” 
Then addressing Mrs. Meyrick, he added, “ Mrs. 
Klesmer will call before Wednesday, with your 
permission.” 

“We shall feel that to be a great kindness,” 
said Mrs. Meyrick. 

“You will sing to her,” said Klesmer, turning 
again to Mirah, “She is a thorough musician, and 
has a soul with more ears to it than you will oft- 
en get in a musician, Your singing will satisfy 
her: 

‘Vor den Wissenden sich stellen’— 


You know the rest ?” 
“¢Sicher ist’s in allen Fallen,’” 


said Mirah, promptly. And Klesmer, saying, 
“Schén !” put out his hand again as a good-by. 


He had certainly chosen the most delicate way | 


of praising Mirah, and the Meyrick girls had now 
given him all their esteem. But imagine Mab’s 
feeling when, suddenly fixing his eyes on her, he 
said, decisively, “That young lady is musical, I 
see!” She was a mere blush and sense of scorch- 
ing. 

“Yes,” said Mirah, on her behalf. 
has a touch.” 

“Oh please, Mirah—a scramble, not a touch,” 
said Mab, in anguish, with a horrible fear of what 
the next thing might be: this dreadfully divining 
personage—evidently Satan in gray trowsers— 
might order her to sit down to the piano, and her 
heart was like molten wax in the midst of her. 
But this was cheap payment for her amazed joy 
when Klesmer said, }nignantly, turning to Mrs. 
Meyrick, “ Will she ..«e to accompany Miss Lapi- 
doth and hear the music on Wednesday ?” 

“There could hardly be a greater pleasure for 
her,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “She will be most glad 
and grateful.” 

Thereupon Klesmer bowed round to the three 
sisters more grandly than they had ever been 
bowed to before. Altogether it was an amusing 
picture—the little room with so much of its diag- 
onal taken up in Klesmer’s magnificent bend to 
the small feminine figures like images a little less 
than life-size, the grave Holbein faces on the 
walls, as many as were not otherwise occupied, 
looking hard at this stranger who by his face 
seemed a dignified contemporary of their own, but 


* And she 





What should I | 





whose garments seemed a deplorable mockery of 
the human form. 
Mrs. Meyrick could not help going out of the 


} room with Klesmer and closing the door behind 
specific opinion to be waited for, and Klesmer | 


her. He understood her, and said, with a frown- 
ing nod, 

“She will do: if she doesn’t attempt too much 
and her voice holds out, she can make an income. 
I know that is the great point: Deronda told me 
You are taking care of her. She looks like a 
good girl.” 

“She is an angel,” said the warm-hearted 
woman, 

“No,” said Klesmer, with a playful nod ; “she 
is a pretty Jewess: the angels must not get the 
credit of her, But I think she has found a guard- 
ian angel,” he ended, bowing himself out in this 
amiable way. 

The four young creatures had looked at each 
other mutely till the door banged and Mrs. Mey- 
rick re-entered. Then there was an explosion. 
Mab clapped her hands and danced every where 
inconveniently ; Mrs. Meyrick kissed Mirah and 
blessed her; Amy said, emphatically, “ We can 
never get her a new dress before Wednesday !” 
and Kate exclaimed, “Thank Heaven my table is 
not knocked over!” 

Mirah had reseated herself on the music-stool 
without speaking, and the tears were rolling 
down her cheeks as she looked at her friends. 

“ Now, now, Mab!” said Mrs. Meyrick ; “‘ come 
and sit down reasonably and let us talk.” 

“Yes, let us talk,” said Mab, cordially, coming 
back to her low seat and caressing her knees. 
‘“T am beginning to feel large again. Hans said 
he was coming this afternoon, I wish he had 
been here—only there would have been no room 
for him. Mirah, what are you looking sad for?” 

“T am too happy,” said Mirah. “I feel so 
full of gratitude to you all; and he was so very 
kind.” 

“Yes, at last,” said Mab, sharply. “ But he 
might have said something encouraging sooner. 
I thought him dreadfully ugly when he sat frown- 
ing, and only said,‘ Continue.’ I hated him all 
the long way from the top of his hair to the toe 
of his polished boot.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Mab; he has a splendid profile,” 
said Kate. 

“ Now, but not then. 


I can not bear people to 
keep their minds bottled up for the sake of let- 


ting them off with a pop. They seem to grudge 
making you happy unless they can make you 
miserable beforehand. However, I forgive him 
every thing,” said Mab, with a magnanimous air, 
“ because he has invited me. I wonder why he 
fixed on me as the musical one? Was it because 
I have a bulging forehead, ma, and peep from un- 
der it like a newt from under a stone?” 

“Tt was your way of listening to the singing, 
ehild,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “He has magic spec- 
tacles, and sees every thing through them, depend 
upon it. But what was that German quotation 
you were so ready with, Mirah—you learned 
puss ?” 

“Oh, that was not learning,” said Mirah, her 
tearful face breaking into an amused smile. “I 
said it 80 many times fora lesson. It means that 
it is safer to do any thing—singing or any thing 
else—before those who know and understand all 
about it.” 

“That was why you were not one bit frighten- 
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ed, I suppose,” said Amy. “But now, what we 
have to talk about is a dress for you on Wednes- 
day.” 

“T don’t want any thing better than this black 
merino,” said Mirah, rising to show the effect. 
“Some white gloves and some new bottines,” She 
put out her little foot, clad in the famous felt 
slipper. 

“There comes Hans,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“Stand still, and let us hear what,he says about 
the dress. Artists are the best people to consult 
about such things.” 

“You don’t consult me, ma,” said Kate, lifting 
ip her eyebrow with a playful complainingness. 
“T notice mothers are like the people I deal with 
—the girls’ doings are always priced low.” 

“My dear child, the boys are such a trouble— 
we could never put up with them if we didn’t 
make believe they were worth more,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick, just as her boy entered. “Hans, we 
want your opinion about Mirah’s dress. A great 
event has happened. Klesmer has been here, 
and she is going to sing at his house on Wednes- 
day among grand people. She thinks this dress 
will do.” 

“Let me see,” said Hans. Mirah in her child- 
like way turned toward him to be looked at; and 
he, going to a little further distance, knelt with 
one knee on a hassock to survey her. 

“This would be thought a very good stage dress 
for me,” she said, pleadingly, “in a part where I 
was to come on as a poor Jewess and sing to 
fashionable Christians.” 

“Tt would be effective,” said Hans, with a con- 
sidering air; “it would stand out well among the 
fashionable chiffons,” 

“But you ought not to claim all the poverty 
on your side, Mirah,” said Amy. “There are 
plenty of poor Christians and dreadfully rich 
Jews and fashionable Jewesses.” 

“T didn’t mean any harm,” said Mirah. “ Only 
I have been used to thinking about my dress for 
parts in plays. And I almost always had a part 
with a plain dress.” 

“That makes me think it questionable,” said 
Hans, who had suddenly become as fastidious and 
conventional on this occasion as he had thought 
Deronda was, apropos of the Berenice pictures. 
“It looks a little too theatrical. We must not 
make you a réle of the poor Jewess—or of being 
a Jewess at all.” Hans had a secret desire to 
neutralize the Jewess in private life, which he 
was in danger of not keeping secret. 

“But it is what I am really. I am not pre- 
tending any thing. I shall never be any thing 
else,” said Mirah. “I always feel myself a Jew- 
ess,” 

“But we can’t feel that about you,” said Hans, 
with a devout look. “What does’ it signify 
whether a perfect woman is a Jewess or not ?” 

“That is your kind way of praising me; I 
never was praised so before,” said Mirah, with a 
smile, which was rather maddening to Hans, and 
made him feel still more of a cosmopolitan. 

“People don’t think of me as a British Chris- 
tian,” he said, his face creasing merrily. “ They 
think of me as an imperfectly handsome young 
man and an unpromising painter.” 

“ But you are wandering from the dress,” said 
Amy. “If that will not do, how are we to get 
another before Wednesday? and to-morrow Sun- 
day ?” 


” 





ee 


“Indeed this will do,” said Mirah, entreatin, gly, 
“Tt is all real, you know’ *—here she looked 4 
Hans—“ even ‘if it seemed theatrical. Poor Bor vf. 
enice sitting on the ruins—any one might say 
that was theatrical, but I know that is just what 
she would do.” 

“T am a scoundrel,” said Hans, overcome by 
this misplaced trust. “That is my invention, 
Nobody knows that she did that. Shall you for- 
give me for not saying so before ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mirah, after a momentary pause 
of surprise. “You knew it was what she would 
be sure to do—a Jewess who had not been faith. 
ful—who had done what she did and was peni- 
tent. She could have no joy but to afflict herself, 
and where else would she go? I think it is ve ry 
beautiful that you should enter so into what a 
Jewess would feel.” 

“The Jewesses of that time sat on ruins,” 


’ 


said 


Hans, starting up with a sense of being check- 
“That makes them convenient for pic- 


mated. 
tures.” 

“ But the dress—the dress,” said Amy ; 
settled ?” 

“Yes; is it not?” said Mirah, looking doubt. 
fully at Mrs. Meyrick, who in her turn looked 
up at her son, and said, “What do you think, 
Hans »” 

“That dress will not do,” said Hans, decisive- 
ly. “She is not going to sit on ruins. You must 
jump into a cab with her, little mother, and go 
to Regent Street. It’s plenty of time to get any 
thing you like—a black silk dress such as ladies 
wear. She must not be taken for an object of 
charity. She has talents to make people indebt- 
ed to her.” 

“T think it is what Mr, Deronda would like— 
for her to have a handsome dress,” said Mrs, 
Meyrick, deliberating. 

“Of course it is,” said Hans, with some sharp- 
ness. “You may take my word for what a gen- 
tleman would feel.” 

“T wish to do what Mr. Deronda would like 
me to do,” said Mirah, gravely, seeing that Mrs. 
Meyrick looked toward her; and Hans, turning 
on his heel, went to Kate’s table and took up one 
of her drawings as if his interest needed a new 
direction. 

“Shouldn’t you like to make a study of Kles- 
mer’s head, Hans?” said Kate. “I suppose you 
have often seen him ?” 

“Seen him!” exclaimed Hans, immediately 
throwing back his head and mane, seating him- 
self at the piano, and looking round him as if he 
were surveying an amphitheatre, while he held 
his fingers down perpendicularly toward the keys. 
But then in another instant he wheeled round 
on the stool, looked at Mirah, and said, half tim- 
idly, “Perhaps you don’t like this mimicry; you 
must always stop my nonsense when you don’t 
like it.” 

Mirah had been smiling at the swiftly made 
image, and she smiled still, but with a touch of 
something else than amusement, as she said: 
“Thank you. But you have never done any 
thing I did not like. I hardly think he could, 
belonging to you,” she added, looking at Mrs. 
Meyrick. 

In this way Hans got food for his hope. "How 
could the rose help it when several bees in suc- 
cession took its sweet odor as a sign of personal 
attachment ? 


“is it 
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CHAPTER XL. 


“Within the soul a faculty abides, 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness, as the ample moon, 
In the deep stillness of a summer even, 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns, like an unconsuming fire of light, 
In the green trees; and, ae on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own— 
Yea, with her own incorporated—by power 
Capacious and serene.” j 
—Worpswortu: Excursion, B. IV. 

DeronpA came out of the narrow house at Chel- 
sea in a frame of mind that made him long for 
some good bodily exercise to carry off what he 
was himself inclined to call the fumes of his tem- 

ver. He was going toward the city, and the sight 
of the Chelsea Stairs with the waiting boats at 
once determined him to ayoid the irritating inac- 
tion of being driven in a cab, by calling a wherry 
and taking an oar. 

His errand was to go to Ram’s book-shop, 
where he had yesterday arrived too late for Mor- 
decai’s mid-day watch, and had been told that he 
invariably came there again between five and six. 
Some further acquaintance with this remarkable 
inmate of the Cohens was particularly desired by 
Deronda as a preliminary to redeeming his ring: 
he wished that their conversation should not 
again end speedily with that drop of Mordecai’s 
interest which was like the removal of a draw- 
bridge, and threatened to shut out any easy com- 
munication in future. As he got warmed with 
the use of the oar, fixing his mind on the errand 
before him and the ends he wanted to achieve on 
Mirah’s account, he experienced, as was wont 
with him, a quick change of mental light, shift- 
ing his point of view to that of the person whom 
he had been thinking of hitherto chiefly as serv- 
iceable to his own purposes, and was inclined to 
taunt himself with being not much better than an 
enlisting sergeant, who never troubles himself 
with the drama that brings him the needful re- 
cruits, 

“TI suppose if I got from this man the infor- 
mation I am most anxious about,” thought De- 
ronda, “I should be contented enough if he felt 
no disposition to tell me more of himself, or why 
he seemed to have some expectation from me 
which was disappointed. The sort of curiosity 
he stirs would die out; and yet it might be that 
he had neared and parted as one can imagine 
two ships doing, each freighted with an exile 
who would have-reeognized the other if the two 
could have looked out face to face. Not that 
there is any likelihood of a peculiar tie between 
me and this poor fellow, whose voyage, I fancy, 
must soon be over. But I wonder whether there 
is much of that momentous mutual missing be- 
tween people who interchange blank looks, or 
even long for one another’s absence in a crowd- 
ed place. However, one makes one’s self chances 
¢ missing by going on the recruiting sergeant’s 
plan. 

When the wherry was approaching Blackfriars 
Bridge, where Deronda meant to land, it was half 
past four, and the gray day was dying gloriously, 
its western clouds all broken into narrowing pur- 
ple strata before a wide-spreading saffron clear- 
ness, which in the sky had a monumental calm, 
but on the river, with its changing objects, was 





reflected as a luminous movement, the alternate 
flash of ripples or currents, the sudden glow of 
the brown sail, the passage of laden barges from 
blackness into color, making an active response 
to that brooding glory. 

Feeling well heated by this time, Deronda gave 
up the oar, and drew over him again his Inverness 
eape. As he lifted up his head while fastening 
the topmost button, his eyes caught a well-remem- 
bered face looking toward him over the parapet 
of the bridge—brought out by the western light 
into startling distinctness and brilliancy—an illu- 
minated type of bodily emaciation and spiritual 
eagerness. It was the face of Mordecai, who also, 
in his watch toward the west, had caught sight of 
the advancing boat, and had kept it fast within 
his gaze, at first simply because it was advancing, 
then with a recovery of impressions that made him 
quiver as with a presentiment, till at last the near- 
ing figure lifted up its face toward him—the face 
of his visions—and then immediately, with white 
uplifted hand, beckoned again and again. 

For Deronda, anxiqus that Mordecai should rec- 
ognize and await him, had lost no time before sig- 
naling, and the answer came straightway. Mor- 
decai lifted his cap and waved it—feeling in that 
moment that his inward prophecy was fulfilled. 
Obstacles, incongruities, all melted into the sense 
of completion with which his soul was flooded by 
this outward satisfaction of his longing. His ex- 
ultation was not widely different from that of the 
experimenter bending over the first stirrings of 
change that correspond to what in the fervor of 
concentrated prevision his thought has foreshad- 
owed. The prefigured friend had come from the 
golden background, and had signaled to him : this 
actually was: the rest was to be. 

In three minutes Deronda had landed, had paid 
his boatman, and was joining Mordecai, whose 
instinct it was to stand perfectly still and wait 
for him. 

“JT was very glad to see you standing here,” 
said Deronda, “for I was intending to go on to 
the book-shop and look for you again. I was 
there yesterday—perhaps they mentioned it to 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Mordecai; “that was the reason 
I came to the bridge.” 

This answer, made with simple gravity, was 
startlingly mysterious to Deronda. Were the 
peculiarities of this man really associated with 
any sort of mental alienation, according to Co- 
hen’s hint ? 

“You knew nothing of my being at Chelsea ?” 
he said, after a moment. 

“No; but I expected you to come down the 
river. I have been waiting for you these five 
years.” Mordeeai’s deep-sunk eyes were fixed on 
those of the friend who had at last arrived, with 
a look: of affectionate dependence, at once pa- 
thetic and solemn. Derenda’s sensitiveness was 
not the less responsive because he could not but 
believe that this strangely disclosed relation was 
founded on an illusion. 

“Tt will be a satisfaction to me if I can be of 
any real use to you,” he answered, very earnestly. 
“Shall we get into a cab and drive to—wherever 
you wish to go? You have probably had walk- 
ing enough with your short breath.” 

“Let us go to the book-shop. It will soon be 
time for me to be there. But now look up the 
river,” said Mordecai, turning again toward it and 
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speaking in under-tones of what may be called an 
excited calm—so absorbed by a sense of fulfill- 
ment that he was conscious of no barrier to a 
complete understanding between him and Deron- 


re _) 

In ten minutes the two men, with as intense a 
consciousness as if they had been two undeclared 
lovers, felt themselves alone in the small gas.lit 
book-shop, and turned face to face, each baring his 


da, “See the sky, how it is slowly fading. 1} head from an instinctive feeling that they wished 


have always loved this bridge: I stood on it when | to see each other fully. 


Mordecai came forwar| 


I was a little boy. It is a meeting-place for the | to lean his back against the little counter, while 


spiritual messengers. It is true—what the Mas- 
ters said—that each order of things has its an- 
gel: that means the full message of each from 
what is afar. Here I have listened to the mes- 
sages of earth and sky; when I was stronger I 
used to stay and watch for the stars in the deep 
heavens. But this time just about sunset was 
always what I loved best. It has sunk into me 
and dwelt with me—fading, slowly fading: it 
was my own decline: it paused-—it waited, till at 
last it brought me my new life—my new self— 
who will live when this breath is all breathed 
out.” 

Deronda did not speak. He felt himself 
strangely wrought upon. The first-prompted 
suspicion that Mordecai might be liable to hallu- 
cinations of thought—might have become a mono- 
maniac on some subject which had given too se- 
vere a strain to his diseased organism—gave way 
to a more submissive expectancy. His nature 
was too large, too ready to conceive regions be- 
yond his own experience, to rest at once in the 
easy explanation, “madness,” whenever a con- 
sciousness showed some fullness and conviction 
where his own was blank. It accorded with his 
habitual disposition that he should meet rather 
than resist any claim on him in the shape of 
another’s need; and this claim brought with it 
a sense of solemnity which seemed a radiation 
from Mordecai, as utterly nullifying his outward 
poverty and lifting him into authority as if he 
had been that preternatural guide seen in the 
universal legend, who suddenly drops his mean 
disguise and stands a manifest Power. That im- 
pression was the more sanctioned by a sort of 
resolved quietude which the persuasion of fulfill- 
ment had produced in Mordecai’s manner. After 
they had stood a moment in silence he said, “ Let 
us go now;” and when they were walking he 
added, “ We will get down at the end of the 
street and walk to the shop. You can look at 
the books, and Mr. Ram will be going away di- 
rectly and leave us alone.” 

It seemed that this enthusiast was just as cau- 
tious, just as much alive to judgments in other 
minds, as if he had been that antipole of all 
enthusiasm called “a man of the world.” 

While they were rattling along in the cab, Mi- 
rah was still present with Deronda in the midst 
of this strange experience, but he foresaw that 
the course of conversation would be determined 
by Mordecai, not by himself: he was no longer 
confident what questions he should be able to 
ask; and with a reaction on his own mood, he 
inwardly said, “I suppose I am in a state of com- 
plete superstition, just as if I were awaiting the 
destiny that could interpret the oracle. But some 
strong relation there must be between me and 
this man, since he feels it strongly. Great Heav- 
en! what relation has proved itself more potent 
in the world than faith even when mistaken— 
than expectation even when perpetually disap- 
pointed? Is my side of the relation to be disap- 
pointing or fulfilling ?—well, if it is ever possible 
for me to fulfill, I will not disappoint.” 














Deronda stood against the opposite wall hardly 
more than four feet off. I wish I could perpetu. 
ate those two faces, as Titian’s “Tribute Money” 
has perpetuated two types presenting another sort 
of contrast. Imagine—we all of us can—the 
pathetic stamp of consumption with its brilliancy 
of glance, to which the sharply defined structure 
of features, reminding one of a forsaken temple, 
gives already a far-off look as of one getting un. 
willingly out of reach; and imagine it on a Jew. 
ish face naturally accentuated for the expression 
of an eager mind—the face of a man little above 
thirty, but with that age upon it which belongs 
to time lengthened by suffering, the hair and 
beard still black throwing out the yellow pallor 
of the skin, the difficult breathing giving more 
decided marking to the mobile nostril, the wasted 
yellow hands conspicuous on the folded arms: 
then give to the yearning consumptive glance 
something of the slowly dying mother’s look when 
her one loved son visits her bedside, and the flick. 
ering power of gladness leaps out as she says, 
““My boy !”—for the sense of spiritual perpetu- 
ation in another resembles that maternal trans- 
ference of self. 

Seeing such a portrait you would see Mordecai. 
And opposite to him was a face not more dis- 
tinctively Oriental than many a type seen among 
what we call the Latin races: rich in youthful 
health, and with a forcible masculine gravity in 
its repose that gave the value of judgment to the 
reverence with which he met the gaze of this 
mysterious son of poverty who claimed him as a 
long-expected friend. The more exquisite qual- 
ity of Deronda’s nature—that keenly perceptive 
sympathetic emotiveness which ran along with 
his speculative tendency—was never more thor- 
oughly tested. He felt nothing that could be 
called belief in the validity of Mordecai’s impres- 
sions concerning him or in the probability of any 
greatly effective issue: what he felt was a pro- 
found sensibility to a ery from the depths of an- 
other soul; and accompanying that, the summons 
to be receptive instead of superciliously prejudg- 
ing. Receptiveness is a rare and massive power, 
like fortitude ; and this state of mind now gave 
Deronda’s face its utmost expression of calm be- 
nignant foree—an expression which nourished 
Mordecai’s confidence and made an open way be- 
fore him. He began to speak. 

“ You can not know what has guided me to you 
and brought us together at this moment. You 
are wondering.” 

“T am not impatient,” said Deronda. “I am 
ready to listen to whatever you may wish to dis- 
close.” 

“You see some of the reasons why I needed 
you,” said Mordecai, speaking quietly, as if he 


wished to reserve his strength. ‘ You see that I 
am dying. You see that I am as one shut up be- 
hind bars by the way-side, who if he spoke to any 
would be met only by head-shaking and pity. 
The day is clpsing—the light is fading—soon we 
should not have been able to discern each other. 
But you have come in time.” 


ron 
are 
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“y rejoice that I am come in time,” said De- 
ronda, feelingly. He would not say, “I hope } you 
not mistaken in me”’—the very word “ mis- 
’ he thought, would be a cruelty at that 


are 
taken,’ 
moment, 

“ But the hidden reasons why I need you be- 
gan afar off,” said Mordecai ; “ began i in my early 
years W hen i was studying in another land. Then 
ideas, beloved ideas, came to me, because I was a 
Jew. They were a trust to fulfill, because I was 
a Jew. They were an inspiration, because I was 
a Jew, and felt the heart of my race beating with- 
in me. They were my life; I was not fully born 
till then. I “equnted this heart, and this breath, 
and this right hand”—Mordecai had pathetically 
pressed his hand against his breast, and then 
stretched its wasted fingers out before him—‘“ I 
counted my sleep and my waking, and the work 
I fed my body with, and the sights that fed my 
eyes—I counted them but as fuel to the divine 
flame. But I had done as one who wanders and 
engraves his thought in rocky solitudes, and be- 
fore I could change my course came care and la- 
bor and disease, and blocked the way before me, 
and bound me with the iron that eats itself into | 
the soul. Then I said, ‘How shall I save the 
life within me from being stifled with this stifled | 
breath?” 

Mordecai paused to rest that poor breath which | 
had been taxed by the rising excitement of his 
speech. And also’ he wished to check that ex- 
citement. Deronda dared not speak: the very 
silence in the narrow space seemed alive with 
mingled awe and compassion before this strug- 
gling fervor. And presently Mordecai went on: 

“But you may misunderstand me. I speak | 


not as an ignorant dreamer—as one bred up in 


the inland valleys, thinking ancient thoughts | 
anew and not knowing them ancient, never hav- 
ing stood by the great waters where the world’s | 
knowledge passes to and fro. English is my 
mother-tongue, England is the native land of this 
body, which is but as a breaking pot of earth | 
around the fruit-bearing tree, whose seed might | 
make the desert rejoice. But my true life was 
nourished in Holland, at the feet of my mother’s | 
brother, a Rabbi skilled in special learning; and 
when he died I went to Hamburg to study, and 
afterward to Géttingen, that I might take a 
larger outlook on my people, and on the Gentile 
world, and drink knowledge at all sources. I was 
a youth; I felt free; I saw our chief seats in Ger- 
many; I was not then in utter poverty. And I 
had possessed myself of a handicraft. For I said, 
I care not if my lot be as that of Joshua ben 
Chananja: after the last destruction he earned 
his bread by making needles, but in his youth he | 
had been a singer on the steps of the Temple, 
and had a memory of what was, before the glory 
departed. I said, let my body ‘dwell in poverty, 
and my hands be as the hands of the toiler; but | 
let my ‘soul be asa temple of remembrance where | 
the treasures of knowledge enter and the inner | 
sanctuary is hope. I knew what I chose. They | 
said, ‘He feeds himself on visions,’ and I denied 
not ; for visions are the creators and feeders of the | 
world. I see, I measure the world as it is, which | 
the vision will create anew. You are not listen- | 
ing to one who raves aloof from the lives of his 
fellows, 
Mordecai paused, and Deronda, feeling that the 
pause was expectant, said, “ Do me the justice to 


| looked poor ; 


believe that I was not inclined to call your words 
raving. I listen that I may know, without pre- 
judgment. I have had experience which gives 
me a keen interest in the story of a spiritual des- 
tiny embraced willingly, and embraced in youth.” 

“A spiritual destiny embraced willingly—in 
youth ?” Mordecai repeated, in a corrective tone. 
“Tt was the soul fully born within me, and it 
came in my boyhood. It brought its own world 
—a medixval world, where there were men who 
made the ancient language live again in new 
psalms of exile. They had absorbed the philos- 
ophy of the Gentile into the faith of the Jew, and 
they still yearned toward a centre for our race. 
One of their souls was born again within me, and 
awaked amidst the memories of their world. It 
traveled into Spain and Provence; it debated 
with Aben-Ezra; it took ship with Jehuda ha- 
Levi; it heard the roar of the Crusaders and the 
shrieks of tortured Israel. And when its dumb 
tongue was loosed, it spoke the speech they had 
made alive with the new blood of their ardor, 
their sorrow, and their martyred trust; it sang 
with the cadence of their strain.” 

Mordecai paused again, and then said, in a loud, 
hoarse whisper, 

“While it is imprisoned in me, it will never 


| learn another.” 


“ Have you written entirely in Hebrew, then ?” 
said Deronda, remembering with some anxiety 
the former question as to his own knowledge of 
that tongue. 

“ Yes—yes,” said Mordecai, in a tone of deep 
sadness; “in my youth I wandered toward that 
solitude, not feeling that it was a solitude. I 
had the ranks of the great dead around me; the 


” 


| martyrs gathered and listened. But soon I found 


that the living were deaf to me. At first I saw 
my life spread as a long future: I said, part of 
my Jewish heritage is an unbreaking patience ; 


| part is skill to seek divers methods and find a 


rooting-place where the planters despair. But 
there came new messengers from the Eternal. 
I had to bow under the yoke that presses on the 
| great multitude born of woman: family troubles 
called me—I had to work, to care, not for my- 
self alone. I was left solitary again; but already 
the angel of death had turned to me and beck- 
oned, and I felt his skirts continually on my path. 
I loosed not my effort. I besought hearing and 
help. I spoke; I went to men of our people— 


| to the rich in influence or knowledge, to the rich 
| in other wealth. 


But I found none to listen with 
understanding. I was rebuked for error; I was 
offered a small sum in charity. No wonder. I 
I carried a bundle of Hebrew man- 
uscript with me; I said, our chief teachers are 
misleading the hope of our race. Scholar and 
| merchant were both too busy to listen. Scorn 


| stood as interpreter between me and them. One 


said, ‘The Book of Mormon would never have 
answered in Hebrew; and if you mean to ad- 
| dress our learned men, it is not likely you can 
|teach them any thing.’ He touched a truth 
| there.” 

The last words had a perceptible irony in their 
hoarsened tone. 

“But though you had accustomed yourself to 
write in Hebrew, few, surely, can use English 
better,” said Deronda, wanting to hint consola- 
tion in a new effort for which he could smooth 


| the way. 
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Mordecai shook his head slowly and answered : 
“Too late—too late. I can write no more. My 
writing would be like this gasping breath. But 


the breath may wake the fount of pity—the writ- | 


ing not. If I could write now and used English, 


I should be as one who beats a board to summon | 


those who have been used to no signal but a bell. 
My soul has an ear to hear the faults of its own 
speech. New writing of mine would be like this 


body”—Mordecai spread his arms—“ within it! 


there might be the Ruach-ha-kodesh—the breath 
of divine thought—but men would smile at it and 
say, ‘A poor Jew !’—and the chief smilers would 
be of my own people.” 

Mordecai let his hands fall, and his head sink 
in melancholy: for the moment he had lost hold 
of his hope. Despondency, conjured up by his 
own words, had floated in and hovered above him 
with eclipsing wings. He had sunk into moment- 
ary darkness. J : 

“T feel with you—I feel strongly with you,” 


said Deronda, in a clear deep voice which was | 


itself a cordial, apart from the words of sympa- 
thy. 
what you have actually written there need be no 
utter burial. The means of publication are with- 
in reach. If you will rely on me, I can assure 
you of all that is necessary to that end.” 

“That is not enough,” said Mordecai, quickly, 
looking up again with the flash of recovered mem- 
ory and confidence. “That is not all my trust in 
you. You must be not only a hand to me, but a 


“ But—forgive me if I speak hastily—for | 


| “Do you forget what I told you when we first 
saw each other? Do you remember that I said | 
was not of your race ?”’ 

“Tt can’t be true,” Mordecai whispered imme. 
diately, with no sign of shock. The sympathetic 
hand still upon him had fortified the feeling 
which was stronger than those words of denial, 
There was a perceptible pause, Deronda feeling jt 
impossible to answer, conscious, indeed, that the 
| assertion, “It can’t be true,” had the pressure of 
| argument for him. Mordecai, too entirely pos. 
| sessed by the supreme importance of the relation 
| between himself and Deronda to have any other 
| care in his speech, followed up that assertion by 

a second, which came to his lips as a mere se- 
| quence of his long-cherished conviction : 
“You are not sure of your own origin.” 

“How do you know that ?” said Daniel, with a 

| habitual shrinking which made him remove his 
| hand from Mordecai’s, who also relaxed his hold, 
| and fell back into his former leaning position. 
| “] know it—I know it; what is my life else »” 
said Mordecai, with a low cry of impatience. 
“Tell me every thing: tell me why you deny,” 

He could have no conception what that demand 
| was to the hearer—how probingly it touched the 
| hidden sensibility, the vividly conscious reticence 

of years; how the uncertainty he was insisting 
on as part of his own hope had always for Daniel 
been a threatening possibility of painful revela- 
tion about his mother. But the moment had in- 
| fluences which were not only new but solemn to 


soul—believing my belief—being moved by my | Deronda: any evasion here might turn out to be 
reasons—hoping my hope—seeing the vision I| a hateful refusal of some task that belonged to 


point to—beholding a glory where I behold it!” | 
—Mordecai had taken a step nearer as he spoke, 
and now laid his hand on Deronda’s arm with a 


tight grasp; his face, little more than a foot off, 
had something like a pale flame in it—an inten- 
sity of reliance that acted as a peremptory claim, 
while he went on—“ You will bé my life: it will 
be planted afresh; it will grow. You shall take 
the inheritance; it has been gathering for ages. 
The generations are crowding on my narrow life | 


as a bridge: what has been and what is to be are 


| him, some act of due fellowship; in any case it 
would be a cruel rebuff to a being who was ap- 
| pealing to him as a forlorn hope under the shadow 
|of a coming doom, After a few moments he 
| said, with a great effort over himself, determined 
| to tell all the truth briefly, 

“T have never known my mother. I have no 
| knowledge about her. I have never called any 
|man father. But I am convinced that my father 
| is an Englishman.” 


| Deronda’s deep tones had a tremor in them as 


meeting there; and the bridge is breaking. But | he uttered this confession ; and all the while there 
Ihave found you. You have come intime. You was an under-current of amazement in him at the 
will take the inheritance which the base son re-| strange circumstances under which he uttered it. 
fuses because of the tombs which the plow and | It seemed as if Mordecai were hardly overrating 
harrow may not pass over or the gold-seeker dis- | his own power to determine the action of the friend 
turb: you will take the sacred inheritance of the | whom he had mysteriously chosen. 
Jew.” “Tt will be seen—it will be declared,” said Mor- 
Deronda had become as pallid as Mordecai. | decai, triumphantly. “The world grows, and its 
Quick as an alarm of flood or fire, there spread | frame is knit together by the growing soul; dim, 
within him not only a compassionate dread of | dim at first, then clearer and more clear, the con- 


discouraging this fellow-man who urged a prayer 
as of one in the last agony, but also the opposing | 
dread of fatally feeding an illusion, and being | 
hurried on to a self-committal which might turn | 


sciousness discerns remote stirrings. As thoughts 
move within us darkly, and shake us before they 
are fully discerned, so events—so beings: they 
are knit with us in the growth of the world. You 


into a falsity. The peculiar appeal to his tender-| have risen within me like a thought not fully 
ness overcame the repulsion that most of us ex-| spelled; my soul is shaken before the words are 
perience under a grasp and speech which assume | all there. The rest will come—it will come.” 

to dominate. The difficulty to him was to inflict “We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
the accents of hesitation and doubt on this ardent | outward event has not always been a fulfillment 
suffering creature, who was crowding too much | of the firmest faith,” said Deronda, in a tone that 
of his brief being into a -moment of perhaps ex-| was made hesitating by the painfully conflicting 
travagant trust. With exquisite instinct, De- | desires, not to give any severe blow to Mordecai, 
ronda, before he opened his lips, placed his palm | and not to give his confidence a sanction which 
gently on Mordecai’s straining hand—an act just might have the severest blows in reserve. 

then equal to many speeches. And after thathe| Mordecai’s face, which had been illuminated to 
said, without haste, as if conscious that he might | the utmost in that last declaration of his confi- 
be wrong, dence, changed under Deronda’s words, but not 
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into any show of collapsed trust: the foree did 


not disappear from the expression, but passed | 


from the triumphant into the firmly resistant. 

“You would remind me that I may be under 
an illusion—that the history of our people’s trust 
has been full of illusion. I face it all.” Here 
Mordecai paused a moment. Then bending his 
head a little forward, he said, in his hoarse whis- 
per, “ So it might be with my trust, if you would 
make it an illusion, But you will not.” 

The very sharpness with which these words 
penetrated Deronda made him feel the more that 
here was a crisis in which he must be firm. 

“ What my birth was does not lie in my will,” 
he answered. “My sense of claims on me can 
not be independent of my knowledge there. And 
I can not promise you that I will try to hasten 
a disclosure. Feelings which have struck root 
through half my life may still hinder me from 
doing what I have never yet been able to do. 
Every thing must be waited for. I must know 
more of the truth about my own life, and I must 
know more of what it would become if it were 
made a part of yours.” 

Mordecai had folded his arms again while De- 
ronda was speaking, and now answered with equal 
firmness, though with difficult breathing: 

“You shall know. What are we met for, but 
that you should know? Your doubts lie as light 
as dust on my belief; I know the philosophies 
of this time and of other times: if I chose, I 
could answer a summons before their tribunals. 
I could silence the beliefs which are the mother- 
tongue of my soul and speak with the rote-learn- 
ed language of a system that gives you the spell- 
ing of all things, sure of its alphabet covering 
them all. I could silence them: may not a man 

] 


silence his awe or his love and take to finding 


reasons, which others demand? But if his love 
lies deeper than any reasons to be found? Man 
finds his pathways: at first they were foot tracks, 
as those of the beast in the wilderness ; now they 
are swift and invisible: his thought dives through 
the ocean, and his wishes thread the air: has he 
found all the pathways yet? What reaches him, 
stays with him, rules him: he must accept it, not 
knowing its pathway. Say my expectation of 
you has grown but as false hopes grow. That 
doubt is in your mind? Well, my expectation 
was there, and you are come. Men have died of 
thirst. But I was thirsty, and the water is on 
my lips. What are doubts to me? 
when you come to me and say, ‘I reject your soul: 
I know that I am not a Jew: we have no lot in 
common’—TI shall-not doubt. I shall be certain 
—certain that I have been deluded. That hour 
will never come !” 

Deronda felt a new chord sounding in this 
speech: it was rather imperious than appealing— 
had more of conscious power than of the yearn- 
ing need whieh had acted as a beseeching grasp 
on him before. And usually, though he was the 
reverse of pugnacious, such a change of attitude 
toward him would have weakened bis inclination 
to admit a claim. But here there was something 
that balanced his resistance and kept it, aloof. 
This strong man whose gaze was sustainedly calm 
and his finger-nails pink with health, who was 
exercised in all questioning, and accused of ex- 
cessive mental independence, still felt a subduing 
influence over him in the tenacious certitude of 
the fragile creature before him, whose pallid yel- 


In the hour | 


low nostril was tense with effort as his breath 
labored under the burden of eager speech. The 


| influence seemed to strengthen the bond of sym- 


pathetic obligation. In Deronda at this moment 
the desire to escape what might turn into a try- 
ing embarrassment was no more likely to deter- 
mine action than the solicitations of indolence 
are likely to determine it in one with whom indus- 
try is a daily law. He answered simply, 

“It is my wish to meet and satisfy your wish- 
es wherever that is possible to me. It is certain 
to me at least that I desire not to undervalue 
your toil and your suffering. Let me know your 
thoughts. But where can we meet?” 

“J have thought of that,” said Mordecai, “It 
is not hard for you to come into this neighbor- 
hood later in the evening? You did so once.” 

““T can manage it very well occasionally,” said 
Deronda. ‘You live under the same roof with 
the Cohens, I think ?” 

Before Mordecai could answer, Mr. Ram re-en- 
tered to take his place behind the counter. He 
was an elderly son of Abraham, whose childhood 
had fallen on the evil times at the beginning of 
this century, and who remained amidst this smart 
and instructed generation as a preserved speci- 
men, soaked through and through with the effect 
of the poverty and contempt which were the 
common heritage of most English Jews seventy 
years ago. He had none of the oily cheerfulness 
observable in Mr, Cohen’s aspect: his very feat- 
ures—broad and chubby—showed that tendency 
to look mongrel without due cause which, in a 
miscellaneous London neighborhood, may per- 
haps be compared with the marvels of imitation 
in insects, and may have been nature’s imperfect 
effort on behalf of the purer Caucasian to shield 
him from the shame and spitting to which purer 
features would have been exposed in the times 
of zeal. Mr. Ram dealt ably in books in the 
same way that he would have dealt in tins of 
meat and other commodities—without knowledge 
or responsibility as to the proportion of rotten- 
ness or nourishment they might contain. But he 
believed in Mordecai’s learning as something mar- 
velous, and was not sorry that his conversation 
should be sought by a bookish gentleman, whose 
visits had twice ended in a purchase. He greet- 
ed Deronda with a crabbed good-will, and, putting 
on large silver spectacles, appeared at once to ab- 
stract himself in the daily accounts. 

But Deronda and Mordecai were soon in the 
street together, and, without any explicit agree- 
ment as to their direction, were walking toward 
Ezra Cohen’s. 

“We can’t meet there: my room is too nar- 


| row,” said Mordecai, taking up the thread of talk 


where they had dropped it. “But there is a tav- 
ern not far from here where I sometimes go to a 
club. It is the Hand and Banner, in the street at 
the next turning, five doors down. We can have 
the parlor there any evening.” 

“We can try that for once,” said Deronda. 
“But you will perhaps let me provide you with 
some lodging which would give you more free- 
dom and comfort than where you are.” 

“No; I need nothing. My outer life is as 
naught. I will take nothing less precious from 
you than your soul’s brotherhood. I-will think 
of nothing else yet. But I am glad you are rich. 
You did not need money on that diamond ring. 
You had some other motive for bringing it.” 


” 
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Deronda was a little startled by this clear-sight- 
edness; but before he could reply, Mordecai add- 
ed, ‘It is all one. Had you been in need of the 
money, the great end would have been that we 
should meet again. But you are rich?” he end- 
ed, in a tone of interrogation. 

“ Not rich, except in the sense that every one 
is rich who has more than he needs for himself.” 

“T desired that your life should be free,” said 
Mordecai, dreamily—“ mine has been a bondage.” 

It was clear that he had no interest in the fact 
of Deronda’s appearance at the Cohens’ beyond 
its relation to his own ideal purpose. Despair- 
ing of leading easily up to the question he wished 
to ask, Deronda determined to put it abruptly, 
and said, 

“Can you tell me why Mrs. Cohen, the mother, 
must not be spoken to about her daughter ?” 

There was no iy ymediate answer, aral he thought 
that he should have to repeat the question. The 
fact was that Mordecai had heard the words, but 
had to drag his mind to a new subject away from 
his passionate preoccupation. After a few mo- 
ments, he replied, with a careful effort such as he 
would have used if he had been asked the road 
to Holborn: 

“T know the reason. But I will not speak even 
of trivial family affairs which I have heard in the 
privacy of the family. I dwell in their tent as in 
a sanctuary. Their history, so far as they injure 
none other, is their own possession.” 

Deronda felt the blood mounting to his cheeks 
at a sort of rebuke he was little used to, and he 
also found himself painfully baffled where he had 








reckoned with some confidence on getting decisive 
knowledge. He became the more conscious of 
emotional strain from the excitements of the day- 
and although he had the money in his pocket to 
redeem his ring, he recoiled from the further task 
of a visit to the Cohens’, which must be made 
not only under the former uncertainty, but under 
a new disappointment as to the possibility of its 
removal. 

“T will part from you now,” he said, just be- 
fore they could reach Cohen’s door; and Morde- 
cai paused, looking up at him with an anxious 
fatigued face under the gas-light. ’ 

“When will you come back?” he said, with 
slow emphasis. 

“May I leave that unfixed? May I ask for 
you at the Cohens’ any evening after your hour 
at the book-shop? There is no objection, I sup. 
pose, to their knowing that you and I meet in 
private ?” 

“None,” said Mordecai. ‘ But the days I wait 
now are longer than the years of my strength. 
Life shrinks: what was but a tithe is now the 
half. My hope abides in you.” 

“T will be faithful,” said Deronda—he could 
not have left those words unuttered. “I will 
come the first evening I can after seven: on Sat- 
urday or Monday, if possible. Trust me.” 

He put out his ungloved hand. Mordecai, clasp- 
ing it eagerly, seemed to feel a new instreaming 
of confidence, and he said, with some recovered 
energy, “This is come to pass, and the rest will 
come.” 

That was their good-by. 





Cditor’'s Cosy Chair. 


T would be an Easy Chair culpably negligent 
of the last phenomenon of manners which 
should fail to observe the recent return of old 
times in the form of the stage-coach. In English 
tradition there is something very blithe and breezy 
in all mention of the coach, and the music of the 
guard’s horn is one of the most inspiring sounds 
in the story of old England. In the “Shades” of 
every kind and degree, and in every part of the 
world, nothing is so characteristically English as 
the engravings of coaching that hang upon the 
walls. There is one familiar series, representing 
the start, the night-fall, the dawn, and the arrival, 
so full of happy movement and comfort and co- 
ziness that the spectator, musing over his pint 
as he sits by the little table in the dingy room 
with the sanded floor, half expects to hear the 
winding horn and the rattling arrival at the door. 
As the pint before him shrinks to a gill and dis- 
appears, he feels sadly that the life of England 
and America, in losing the stage-coach, has lost 
half its poetry; and as he drains the final drop, 
and the mug is inverted toward his nose, the 
world also seems to be turned upside down, and 
the railroad and the locomotive to be personal 
grievances for which he is ready to call George 
Stephenson and Commodore Vanderbilt to stern 
account. 

There are stage-coach scenes in the old English 
novels which every reader remembers, and which 
would not be possible in the vast community of 
a railroad train. The coach was the inn put upon 





wheels, and rolling forward through the country, 
the guests sharing the feeling of the sanded public 
room. There are stage-coach scenes, also, nearet 
home in the experience of Easy Chairs of half a 
century’s standing—the spanking team dashing 
into the spacious grounds of the country board. 
ing-school on a bright spring morning, with the 
coach like a triumphal chariot, to take up a mer. 
ry load of school-boys going home for vacation. 
There is no purer pleasure than that, so long van- 
ished. The sunny freshness of that morning air; 
the vague, eager hope in those bounding hearts ; 
the very creak of the springs as the coach took the 
unevenness of the turnpike; the stir of curiosity 
in the little villages as it bustled through; and 
the hearty young huzzas that greeted the slow- 
going country traveler along the road—what de- 
light it was, and what music to remember! To 
the eyes that looked from the top of the coach 
the most familiar objects were enchanted. Each 
was alive, also, and saluted with a witticism not 
worthy, indeed, of the old masters, although oft- 
en old, but good for the young—'twas enough, 
*twould serve. ‘“Good-by, old meeting-house ; 
your steeple’s short, but ’twill be long, thank 
Heaven, before we meet again!” ‘ Good-by, old 
pump ; you'll shed a daily drop for us in vain, 
in vain.” “Ah! Mrs. Birch, seater of trowsers, 
we're off to cut out work for you.” 

There are stage-coaches yet among the White 
Mountains. But when there is a rail to the top 
of Mount Washington, it is foolish to speak of 
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genuine coaching. Yet it is not many years since | guide the four horses, each with a nosegay at his 
a dash upon the coach up the valley of the Saco | left ear, and so leaps to the sidewalk. This driver 


and through the Notch was one of the most in- 
spiring trips possible. And still longer ago he 
was a happy traveler who could bowl down the 
valley of the Connecticut from Littleton to Green- 


field on the top of the coach, and then turning | 


| is a gentleman of New York, Mr. Delancey Kane, 
| who drives the coach daily to the Markis of Gran- 
| by, or, more accurately, to the old Lorillard House, 
| at Pelham Bridge. 

The gay company, whose names have been book- 


westward, wind along the secluded and exquisite | ed long before, climb to their seats. The attent- 
valley of the Deerfield, through Shelburne Falls, | ive guard sees that all is right. Then the accom- 
Charlemont, Zoar, and Florida, and over the | plished driver mounts the box, takes the ribbons, 
mountain—which is now pierced by the Hoosac | or the lines, or the reins—as they are variously 
Tunnel—descending in the shadow of Greylock | called by the spectators—the guard winds his 
to Berkshire and the Housatonic Valley. If then | horn, the crowd stares, the horses start, and up 
he chose to go southward through that beautiful | the Avenue rolls the stage-coach, the "buses draw- 
county and see Bashpish Falls and the lakes of | ing out of the way, and all of the “ town” that is 
Salisbury before he stopped, he would have in | on the street looking on content. Swiftly through 
his memory a picture whose beauty the illumined | the leafing and blossoming Park, along the broad 
shores of Naples Bay and the tender lines of Bel- | way beyond, ever the bridge, and out to the placid 


laggio upon Lake Como would not efface. 

‘The revival of coaching seems to be the res- 
toration of whatever is traditionally most poetic 
in the old system. The bloods and dandies of 
London, instead of making themselves Mohocks, 


as in the days of the Spectator, or wrenching off | 


door-knockers with the sparks of the Regency, 
have wisely preferred to canonize Tony Weller 
and drive a coach. Forming a four-in-hand club, 


the more zealous members, owning coaches and | 
horses, have selected various routes from London | 


to some neighboring village, a score of miles or 
so away, and make a daily trip, the member of 
the club himself taking the part of Weller on the 
box. There is a booking-office in a fashionable 
street, where the passenger, as he takes his seat, 
may recall Mr. Lovell, in the opening of the An- 
tiquary, sécuring his place, and daily the coach 
for Dorking, or Maidenhead, or some other rural 
point, departs and daily returns, conforming to 
all the conditions of poetic tradition. In this 


fields of Westchester the team gallops and runs. 

| Presently it is changed. The good-humored pas- 
| sengers, excited by the novelty of the circum- 
| stances and the beauty of the landscape, enjoy 
| the scene, familiar, yet strange, and in an hour 
and a half have reached their bourn, and alight. 
Four hours with luncheon swiftly pass. Then 
on with the coach, let joy be unconfined; and 
galloping and running back again, the coach dash- 
es up on time at the Brunswick, and the “ lark” 
is ended. Except, indeed, that the passengers 
will not forget to fee the driver and the guard, 
who both bow respectfully, and pocket the two 
shillings from each one of the company. 

It is as good a bit of poetic stage-coaching as 
could be had, and very much pleasanter on a 
pleasant day than much of the real coaching in 
the good old English times, when the strain and 
labor of six and sometimes eight horses drew the 
carriage through the mire. The passengers were 
constantly out, upon a long journey, two hours be- 





pastime several New Yorkers have taken degrees. | fore day, and after dark in the winter. Horace 
Stage-coach driving in England by Americans has | Walpole in 1752 describes the roads near Tun- 
not, indeed, been wholly unknown hitherto, but | bridge Wells, which were so different from those 
never before has there been a club and a system, | in our Central Park that the young gentlemen 
and for the first time the taste and.the practice | were obliged to drive their curricles with oxen. 
have been transferred to this country. This has And ten years later Lord Hervey writes from 
been done so effectively that the lounger upon | Kensington, a suburb of London, that the road 
“the Avenue” may now see all the poetry of | is so “infamously bad” that there is an impassa- 
stage-coaching, so far as an arbitrary imitation | ble gulf of mud between him and town, and he 


can restore it. 

A true English coach, with its spacious outside 
accommodation, whirls up to the door of the 
Hotel Brunswick, which, for readers of the year 
2876 who may make excavations in our magazine 
literature, the Easy Chair will record is at the 
southeastern corner of Fifth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth Street. It is an attractive-looking house, 
and its sunny southern aspect ir toward Madison 


Square. The dining-room, on the lower floor, and | 


opening upon the square, recalls, on a warm spring 
day, the pleasant cafés of Paris in the early sum- 
mer. If the dinner is in harmony with this gen- 
eral appearance and suggestion—and of that the 
Easy Chair cherishes no doubt whatever, leaving 
its readers to “ settle” the matter for themselves 
—the Hotel Brunswick is an exceedingly desira- 
ble place to which to return after a gay excursion 
into the country. Before the coach has reined 
up at the door, however, the sound of a real horn, 
blown by a real English guard, has been heard ; 


is as solitary as if he were upon a rock in the 
middle of the ocean. The word that has dropped 
naturally from the pen is the true comment. 
The pretty excursion of to-day is not real coach- 
ing. It is a delightful drive, a pleasant play. 
But then how much better to be alive and young in 
1876, driving on the top of a light-springing coach 
over perfect roads and with a jolly company, than 
to have lived in 1728 and to have toiled up to 
town with Mrs. Delany from Gloucestershire, the 
coach breaking down, and we obliged to get out 
and take shelter—even Mrs. Delany—in an ale- 
house, then jogging on again, and about an hour 
later “ flop we went into a slough, not overturn- 
ed, but stuck!” There is no flopping and stick- 
| ing for the merry company that depart from the 
| Brunswick, stepping with the brightening season 
| out of the drawing-room into the fresh air, and 
| finding upon the coach top a new zest in their 
| pleasures as they whirl from Easter to St. John’s 
Day, from New York to Newport. 








and when the coach stops, a coachman in a white | 


box-coat, with top-boots, and a large nosegay at 


Last month the Easy Chair spoke of the ad- 
his breast, throws down the “ribbons” which | mirable and affectionate memoir which Mr. G. 
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Otto Trevelyan has written of his uncle, Lord 
Macaulay. No recent book has been read with 
more avidity and pleasure. It shows the singu- 
lar popularity of every thing with which Macau- 
lay’s name is connected, and it is one of the most 
delightful of literary biographies. Mr. Trevelyan 
proves in his own work the good results of the 


tender care and training of his uncle, who loved | 


his sisters’ children as if they had been his own, 
yet who, with all his “heart’s affluence,” seems 
never to have thought of marriage. As the read- 
er regretfully closes the book, and recalls the ca- 
reer which has been so vividly sketched, he can 
not help remembering the last words of Thack- 
eray’s lecture upon Addison: “ A life prosperous 
and beautiful—a calm death—an immense fame 
and affection afterward for his happy and spot- 
less name.” These words are even truer of Mac- 
aulay than of Addison. Few noted lives have 
been more uniformly prosperous. Happy in his 
temperament, in the gratification of his honorable 
ambition, in the opportunity ef leading the very 


life that he desired and for which he was so pro- | 


fusely gifted, in his choice of the object to which 
to devote his powers, in the material rewards of a 
great success, in the love of friends, in the affec- 
tion of kindred, in the boundless regard of his 
countrymen, in unusual freedom from illness un- 
til toward the end, and at last a sudden painless 
death in his library, with the book that he had 
held still lying open by his side. 

Macaulay, indeed, is not among the great names 
of the world. He had not the creative imagina- 
tion of the poet nor the genius of the. scientific 
philosopher. He was not a great thinker, nor a 
spiritual seer, nor a mighty leader of men. He 
does not belong with Homer and Shakespeare 
and Dante, with Aristotle and Laplace and New- 
ton, with Alexander and Napoleon and Crom- 
well, with Cervantes and Scott and Boccaccio. 
There are those who require that this should be 
said; but it is something to have been a fore- 
most man of a not despicable time in modern En- 
gland, to have been seen of all his contemporaries 
spotless and industrious and benevolent, to have 
been “a great Englishman,” and to have taken a 
place in literature with Herodotus and Tacitus 
and Gibbon. This Macaulay did. His history, 
for the period that it embraces, will not probably 
be superseded. It is the result of immense knowl- 
edge and sympathy, but of knowledge fused in the 
glow of the historic imagination, and of sympa- 
thy that vividly interpreted character and events. 

Macaulay was a Whig, and his history is a 
Whig history, but, like all the old Whigs, he was 
intensely conservative. He could not deny the 
force and power of Mill’s Liberty, for instance, 
but he said that the activity of the modern mind 
and the fecundity of new ideas were such that the 
assertion of a tendency in these times to cramp 
and extinguish originality or individuality was a 
cry of fire in Noah’s flood. It is curious, too, 
that he did not like Gibbon, and could not read 
Carlyle, whose History of the French Revolution 
is the most signal illustration of the poetic im- 
agination applied to history. Carlyle, also, was 
perhaps the only Englishman of his time who 
contested with Macaulay the distinction of being 
the most eminent of purely literary Englishmen. 
Curiosity alone might have persuaded Macaulay 
to read his contemporary’s books. But there is 
an unconscious feeling of rivalry which some- 


——— 


times interferes with sincere enjoyment or appre 
ciation. Thackeray said that it was long after 
the publication of Vanity Fair that Dickens dis. 
covered that he had written a book. Macaulay 
was, as the Germans say, a man of the under. 
standing. He had no patience with novelties 
Tennyson touched him, but his tone in speaking 
of most of his contemporaries is not that of sin. 
cere. admiration. This backward-looking eye jg 
always sure of pleasure and satisfaction ; but the 
delight of expectation, the faith in the future, the 
acceptance of what is done as but the point from 
which to spring farther and higher—this gives g 
zest and lofty inspiration to life which are the 
premonitions of immortality. The calm, pros- 
perous, happy career of Macaulay no more illus. 
trates this than Addison’s. But it is a droll fancy 
to quarrel with the turquois because it is not a 
pearl. Macaulay was a great, hearty, honest En. 
glishman, who wrote the story of his country with 
a charm that we all feel, and who was a kind 
generous, and loving man. { 

His memory was his great weapon, It was 
very retentive by nature, and it was carefully 

cultivated and trained. Genius, said a very. com. 
monplace man, is memory; and Macaulay’s pro- 
digious feats might well have inspired such ad- 
miration and astonishment in many minds as to 
seem to justify the definition. There are con- 
stant and amusing illustrations of the power of 
this faculty in Macaulay’s life. In a little party 
one day some one asked him if he could say his 
Popes. He replied that he was sometimes a little 
confused among the Innocents; but, again, that 
any English school-boy ought to be able to say his 
Archbishops of Canterbury backward. He then 
began, and went straight back to Cranmer. He 
was once dining in company with Lord Brougham, 
whom Macaulay strongly disliked, and Brougham 
noisily asserted that the name of the Greek poet 
should be pronounced Euripides. After a little 
while Macaulay told him that he was mistaken. 
Brougham loudly persisted, and said that his lex- 
icon gave that pronunciation, But Macaulay in- 
stantly silenced him by quoting passages from 
Aristophanes which were conclusive. This faith- 
ful and amazing memory was of course most 
serviceable to a historian, and the first impres- 
sion from the essays and the history is that they 
are written from a mind full of knowledge, well 
ordered and conveniently at hand. But it is an 
accumulation of facts which never overwhelms 
the writer or the reader, and never seems pedant- 
ic. Macaulay’s instinct of literary art, indeed, 
prevented that. He was a rhetorician with an 
eye sensitive to picturesque effects. It is amus- 
ing and instructive to compare his passages de- 
scriptive of historical scenes with those in Hume 
or other writers, and to see how carefully Macau- 
lay finishes the detail while he pregerves the per- 
spective. But he never reaches the pure poetic 
glow which makes much of Carlyle’s French Rev- 
olution and the battle-pieces in his Frederick so 
memorable and unsurpassable. There is a cer- 
tain cold precision upon Macaulay’s most rhe- 
torical historic page, as in his Lays there are the 
| form and movement and glitter of the heroic bal- 
| lad without the fervor that makes poetry. 

But the exceeding popularity of his books is 
certain to endure. It must be very long before 
there will be a man who knows so much and can 
write so well; long, indeed, before there is an- 
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other story of a literary life so full of glimpses of 


eweet humor and generosity and domestic affec- 
tion, with a prosperity so constant, serene, and 
deserved. 

Goop stories are often curiously and without 


the least ill intention perverted in print, as in the 
‘ase of an anecdote of Mr. Sumner, which has 


heen recently reproduced as connected with Mac- | 


aulay. The Easy Chair is very sure that it gave 
the correct version some time ago, but it is evi- 
dently necessary to give it again, for the credit 
of Mr. Sumner. This is the form in which it is 
now generally repeated : 

“Mr. Sumner found himself at dinner in England in 
a distinguished company. Among those present who 
were strangers to him, and to whom, according to the 
English fashion, he was not introduced, was Macaulay, 
who sat near him. One of Mr. Sumner’s neighbors, 
conversing of American subjects, asked if Washing- 
ton’s remains were still at Mount Vernon. ‘ Yes,’ 
answered Mr. Sumner; ‘ his ashes still lie there.’ The 

adainful historian blurted out, ‘ Ashes!—was he 


( 
burned up, then?’ Mr, Sumner, overwhelmed by the 
He 


discourtesy, at a loss for a reply, was silent. 
might have met the insinuation with Gray’s line, 


“*E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ ” 


In fact, the scene was a breakfast at Landor’s. 
Somebody asked Mr. Sumner whether General 
Washington was buried under the Capitol, and 
he replied, substantially, that his ashes were at 
Mount Vernon. “What!” roared Landor: “I 
am amazed that a gentleman of Mr. Sumner’s 
scholarship should use such a word. Was Wash- 
ington’s body burned?” Sumner instantly re- 
torted, “‘ Am I to understand, Mr. Landor, when I 
read in Gray’s elegy, 


‘E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,’ 


that the poet refers to some cinerary process 
formerly in vogue in this country?” And he 
further confounded Landor by quoting from the 
English burial service, “ Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” Mr. Sumner was very fond of telling the 
story, while the question which provoked his re- 
tort was one that Macaulay’s ready and ample 
memory would probably have prevented his 
asking. 

Tue late Mr. N. P. Willis had a carefully 
printed form of reply to requests for his auto- 
graph, which he signed and mailed to the appli- 
cant. His kind heart taught him that even a 
few printed words of explanation signed by his 
hand would be very much more acceptable and 
gratifying than the name alone. 
lar began thus : 


ways as there are different vocations by which 
they get a living; but to an editor, the ‘last 
ounce which breaks the eamel’s back’ is the 
writing of a private letter. Not that his brain is 
drudged beyond a sense of the luxury of writing 
for one reader only (for, on the contrary, the 


value of it is enhanced by rarity), but he looks | 


upon it as the leg-weary postman looks upon 
the luxury of an evening walk.” He proceeds to 
say that much as he should like to answer the 
request, he is forced to choose between “ mind- 
ing my business” and the pleasure of writing a 
reply, He therefore begs the kind consideration 
of his correspondent for his printed explanation. 
He doubtless received it in every instance for 
the thoughtful courtesy of his explanation. 
Vor. LIIL—No, 314.—20 


His little cireu- | 
“Men, in this land of never-let- | 
up, are overladen with labor in as many different | 
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| There is no doubt that every body likes to have 
an answer to his letter, however unimportant. 
And although many of the requests for an auto- 
graph may be troublesome and even impertinent, 
| the feeling from which they spring commends 
them to charity. They are usually requests from 
young persons who have been sincerely touched 
by something that has been said, or written, or 
done; and even if they have no such individual 
justification, but are sent to a person merely be- 
cause he is noted, and without any very clear 
knowledge upon the part of the applicant of the 
grounds of the notability, they are yet a kind of 
homage to which even those who will not reply 
are not insensible. 

Indeed, since Willis’s time autograph-hunting, 
as it is reproachfully called, has become more 
considerate, if also more pressing. The old hunt- 
er of this game expected always te fill his bag. 
It was not the name merely that he sought, but 
he required “a sentiment,” “a few lines,” “an 
occasional thought,” or, when poets were pur- 
sued, a copy of some favorite poem. The old 
school of the chase would have despised the sig- 
|nature merely, except in the case of the most 
renowned classics. Shakespeare, Dante, Charle- 
magne, possibly Milton, might be aliowed to be 
represented by a signature, but no contemporary. 
Indeed, it is delightful to observe that the older 
hunters had a sense of their own dignity and im- 
portance as being in some sense the agents and 
attorneys of fame. The request for an autograph 
was an evidence of the distinction of the person 
addressed, and the letter was therefore really a 
certificate of renown. Were those who issued 
| such certificates to be derided and scorned? Were 


they not rightfully entitled to the most courteous 


consideration? Was the trouble of writing “a 
sentiment” or “a few thoughts” any more than 
a fitting recognition of the bestowal of a patent 
of fame? Was not the asker of the autograph, 
after all, really in the position of the prince who 
touches with his sword the shoulder of his well- 
deserving subject kneeling before him, and who 
says, encouragingly, Rise, Sir Bayard, or Sir Bret, 
| or Sir Mark, or Sir Henry J., Jun., or Sir William 
D., or some other Sir, as the case may be ? 

Those, at least, are the traditions of the early 
autograph stalkers. But the leisurely romance 
|of the old hunt has given place to the business 
| habits of a working-day world. Sometimes, in- 
deed, even now a disciple, or haply an actual relic, 
| of the old school is revealed by the request of 
sentiments or thoughts, but the modern mercan- 
tile manner is brief and pointed. It has still, 
however, a lingering flayor of that delightful 
brevet of reputation. ‘“ Dear Sir,” says the new 
| school, “I am collecting the autographs of all 
the most distinguished men of the time: will 
you please to write yours upon the accompany- 
ing cards?” The cards are inclosed, also a re- 
turn envelope addressed and stamped. All that 
is required is that you should give a receipt in 
full for fame, as it were, by writing your name 
upon the cards. Could the terms be made easi- 
er? Who would not accept distinction upon such 
obliging conditions? There is, indeed, a more 
| general beating up of game than formerly, and 
| perhaps it is wise for those who have received 
| certificates not to look too curiously into auto- 
graph books. They may not like their company. 
| The Walhalla may contain a very miscellaneous 
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assembly. “ Dr. Dally ?” said a poet, as he turn- 

ed the pages of a portable Pantheon in which his 

own name was enshrined—“ Dr. Dally? I don’t 

exactly recall Dr. Dally, whose name I see next 

to mine. Who is Dr. Dally?” “Why,” replied 

the sportsman, “I am surprised that you do not 

know him. He is the most famous chiropodist 

in the world.” An almost morbid refinement of 

care, also, is shown by some modern hunters in | 
preparing lines for the autograph, duly marked— 
“name,” “address,” “date.” But this is gilding 
refined gold. It is painting the lily. 

The prey of the autograph hunter is generally 
accessible. There are, indeed, some misanthropes 
who refuse to reply. But how they settle with 
their consciences the matter of the inclosed envel- | 
opes, postage paid, passes comprehension. The 
hunters themselves cherish, under such circum- 
stances, a frightful suspicion that the game de- 
taches the stamps and turns them to its own 
uses. There is no well-recorded instance of this 
kind so far as can be ascertained; but justice can 
not deny that there may be grounds for the awful 
thought. Wanton destruction of the stamps can | 
hardly be supposed, suggests a cynical commenta- | 
tor, because the literary class is notoriously always 
in want of them, And the rebuke conveyed in | 
the return of the envelope without an inclosure is 
lost, because which one of the hundred objects at 
which the request was aimed may have returned 
it can not well be known. A general reproof of | 
impertinence would not wound. Besides, no one 
whose autograph is sought really resents the re- 
quest. He may not choose to gratify it. He 
may be too busy. He may decline to encourage 
what he may think a vapid curiosity. He may 
condemn the request and the reply as a shameful 
waste of time. But still he is secretly pleased by 
the request. His condemnation and refusal are | 
fine, but they are the very Himalaya of virtue. | 
They are heights beyond belief. The unformed 
handwriting of the request, often the simple little 
phrase, have a boyishness and girlishness of sin- | 
cerity which can be so readily gratified that re- 
fusal is incredible. 

But no general rules can be laid down. The 
lordlier prey will make its own law. Dr. Dally 
may write a few thoughts to every one of his ap- 
plicants, but Carlyle, Emerson, Bryant, Longfel- 
low, may find that the day is not long enough to | 
do what they might not object to do if only the 
day were a month. And to this company be- | 
longs George Eliot, who has spoken so closely to | 
the heart of her time that in every country, and 
especially in this country, the memorial of an au- 
tograph is sought. But the Easy Chair learns 
upon the best authority, and commends the intel- 
ligence to the enthusiastic readers of Daniel De- 
ronda and Middlemarch, that Mrs. Lewes—George 
Eliot—objects on principle to the hunt of the au- 
tograph, and can not aid it in any manner. She 
is not in the least insensible—indeed, no one is 
more alive—to the kind interest and admiration 
from which the request springs. But from the 
first she has steadfastly declined every applica- 
tion for her autograph. The requests, however, 
are SO numerous that she is unwilling that those 
who write to her should feel personaily slighted ; 
and it is therefore but just that the Magazine 
which publishes her story should inform the read- 
ers whose enthusiasm betakes itself to the hunt 
that her silence is not personal to any one, but | 





is universal. Indeed, it seems that her written 
name is the White Doe that no autograph hunter 
can capture, but whose presence and the sound 
of whose invisible footsteps enchant the wood 
and make the easier game worthless. May the 
boldest of the brethren learn from these presents 
that the pursuit pains her, and if they will but 
forbear, her sure escape will not pain them. 





Tue May day was very beautiful on which the 
Centennial Exhibition opened, and there were 
thousands of spectators who hailed it as a happy 
augury. It was a spectacle unprecedented in this 


| country, and Mr. Bayard Taylor and Dr. Shelton 


Mackenzie, who have seen the beginnings of many 
such fairs, agreed that none ever began more 
auspiciously. The chiefs of the two great goy- 


| ernments upon the continent stood together, one 


as host and the other as guest, to put the ma- 
chinery in the great hall in motion, and the sim. 
ple, hearty enthusiasm of the Brazilian Emperor 
was pleasant to behold. It was, indeed, a truly 


| cosmopolitan scene. All the great countries of 


the world were represented, none more amply and 
brilliantly than farthest Ind, China, and Japan. 
A German wrote the opening triumphal march, 
and nothing could have been more fitting, for it 
is Germany which has done most for musical 
taste and development in America. There were 


| spectators who listened hopefully for some melo- 


dious reminiscence of “ Yankee Doodle,” but it 
did not come, and they contented themselves 
with the profuse evidence of his skill that was 
heaped and massed on every hand. 

The active managers of the enterprise must 
have been amply satisfied. When General Haw- 
ley, the president of the Commission, raised his 


| hand as a signal for the orchestra to begin, at 


the very moment which had been designated, he 
had reason to be proud. His unquailing and ag- 
gressive energy in pushing forward the prepara- 
tions and in stimulating public interest has been 
one of the creative forces of the Exhibition, one 
of the elements of success. The brilliant opening 
may have been some little reward. The whole 


| city of Philadelphia shared the interest and the 


glory. It is historically the Revolutionary city, 
not because its patriotism was more devoted than 
that of other parts of the country, but because it 
is the city of the Continental Congress and of the 


| Declaration. There is the hall in which the fa- 


thers signed the immortal paper. There is the 
paper itself, discolored and dimmed with age. 
During this year of patriotic pilgrimage it would 
be well to indicate every noted building with a 
conspicuous placard, that those who run, as most 
Americans will, through the city, may also read. 
They could not run, however, on the opening day. 
The crowd was too vast and compact. It is not 
easy to compute the numbers. But posterity—to 
which some stray copy of the large issue of this 


| Magazine is sure to escape—will be glad to know 


that the estimate was two hundred thousand per- 
sons. Posterity may think that crowds are com- 
puted like fortunes, and that when the number is 
more than forty or fifty thousand, the other thou- 
sands are thrown in freely. But had posterity 
been present when the Fair was opened, it would 
not have doubted either the vastness of the num- 
bers of the spectators or the sincerity of their 
enthusiasm. 

When posterity counts itself in the American 
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States by hundreds of millions, it can not surpass, | 


when any considerable number of them assemble 
for such a purpose as that of the Fair, the good 
nature and good order of the crowd at Philadel- 
The people of a nation which governs itself 


phia. 


‘Iso govern themselves in such assemblies. The | 


habit of self-control, of individual responsibility 


for the general welfare, asserts itself happily in | 


unexpected ways. It is not a single occasional 
plebiscitum or act of universal suffrage which 
makes a government of the people. It is the 
constant practice of political duties which does 
the work. The meanest of despotisms, that of 


Louis Napoleon, was founded upon a vote of the 
people, but of a people who had no habits of free 


government, no practice in it, no knowledge of it. 
His empire was a crime against liberty committed 
| in the name of liberty. ‘ Paternal” governments 
are obliged to take care of their subjects as nurses 
take care of children. But the self-dependence 
and sense of responsibility which belong to a free 
government of the people tend to cultivate that 
manhood which is the highest result of political 
| Society. 

The Centennial Exhibition celebrates the hun- 
dredth year of the greatest effort at such a gov- 
ernment ever made. Has any political system 

| any where and at any time within the same pe- 
riod, and with all failures, done more or better 
| for mankind ? 





~»* 


Chitar’s 

pi 
TY\HE Centennial produces numerous centenary 
l histories of the United States. Two of a pop- 
ilar east lie before us—Barnes’s Centenary His- 
tory of the United States (A. 8. Barnes and Co.) 


ind Cassell’s History of the United States (Cassell, | 
Petter, and Galpin). Both are issued in parts, and | 
sold by subscription; both are elaborately illus- | 


trated. The former is mechanically much the 
finer work of the two. It is beautifully printed 
on tinted paper, and the illustrations are excel- 
lent. There is a proportion of fancy sketches, 
chiefly of war scenes, but most of the pictures 
re really useful as well as ornamental. Such 
are “The old Stage-Coach,” “A Scold gagged,” 
“The first Church erected in Connecticut, Hart- 
ford, 1638,” “‘ The Stocks,” ete. 


pendium than a full or elaborate history, and it 
gives in a few sentences the author’s judgment 


on disputed points without entering into the dis- | 
Thus it embodies the history of Roger | 


cussion, 
Williams in a paragraph, and of Salem witch- 
craft ina page. The history of the United States 


prior to the Revolution is comprised in 130 pages. | 


Vhat is to be the size of the completed work we 
are not told. Cassell’s history is a much more 
elaborate work. Its four published parts only 
bring us down to the close of the Pequot war. It 
discusses the case of Roger Williams at consider- 
able length, and the anonymous author indicates 
considerable research and a candid desire to as- 


certain and narrate the truth, though some lack | 


of discrimination in his analysis of Roger Will- 
iams’s conflict with Massachusetts colony is cer- 
tainly observable. The pictures are some of them 
striking in design, but they are inferior in execu- 
tion, and there is no adequate proportion of real- 
ly useful illustrations, such as throw light on ei- 
ther the history or the customs. An exception 
to this criticism are the fac-similes of ancient 
maps and drawings, which are both curious and 
valuable, For youthful readers we recommend 
Barnes’s; for the library, or for a more careful 
study, Cassell’s, 

It is as difficult to characterize Stray Studies 
rom England and Italy, by Joun Richarp GREEN 
(Harper and Brothers), in a single paragraph, as to 
criticise a kaleidoscope in a single critique. For 
every turn gives to the reader a new combination, 
and no common thread unites these “Stray Stud- 
ies” but that of the binder. The versatility of 


tt 


The book is in- | 
tended to be, we judge, rather a compact com- | 


“74 d apy 
rary Record. 
| Mr. Green’s genius is strikingly illustrated in a 
series of essays which are of different structure 
| and genesis, and yet which are of equal interest. 
| We have in the opening essay an account of one 
of those unknown great men of the earth, the 
record of whose heroism makes the reader think 
better of his fellow-men, and gives to the author 
an opportunity to discuss some practical problems 
in sociology and philanthropy in a way which 
|makes us wish that he had devoted his entire 
| work to this theme. Next come some “ Sketches 
in Sunshine”—a series of bright sunny sketches 
of Continental travel, which make us wish that 
he would make the Eur pean tour, and give his 
|impressions of what he sees; then an essay on 
“The Poetry of Wealth”—a curious specimen of 
a fertile imagination made to serve a thoroughly 
useful purpose ; then a historical essay on ‘‘ Lam- 
beth and the Archbishops,” in which he makes 
the archiepiscopal palace a text for an outline 
sketch of the ecclesiastical history of England, as 
illustrated by the great events in the careers of 
its archbishops from the time of Wycliffe to that 
of Laud. Thus Mr. Green passes from one topic 
to another, writing always with a sunny pen, and 
illumining whatever he touches. Most of these 
“Studies” have been published in English maga- 
| zines, but we believe that they see the light in 
America for the first time in this book. 
Professor Barrp presents the fifth volume of 
the now thoroughly established Record of Science 
and Industry (Harper and Brothers), being the ¢ 
record for 1875. He has done wisely in increas- 
ing the first part, in which he gives to the reader 
a general historical summary of progress for the 
past year. He might profitably still further in- 
crease the space devoted to this review, in future 
volumes, for while the paragraph portion, com- 
municating the special results of special investi- 
gations, is perhaps more valuable to the scientist 
or the specialist, for both these classes there are 
other and larger works, as indeed Professor Baird 
recognizes, while there is no other work which 
meets the demand, which this record so admiral)ly 
supplies, for a bird’s-eye view of the entire prog- 
ress of the year. The classification by topics and 
the very complete index make the volumes really 
an annual encyclopedia of science and art. 
The object of Professor James Orron in his 

Comparative Zoology (Harper and Brothers) is 
stated in a single sentence: “ It is designed solely 
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as a manual for instruction.” Intended primarily 
for the use of schools and colleges, it is by no 
means confined in its usefulness to those who are 
engaged in a course of professional study. It is 
equally adapted to the general student, and while 
it does not enter into doubtful discussions con- 
cerning the origin of life and the relation of spe- 
cies to each other, or of man to the rest of the 
animal creation, it is a useful preparation for a 
correct understanding of these discussions. In- 
deed, we should be saved a great deal of crude 
debate in the newspapers and reviews if the writ- 
ers who attempt to solve the mysterious phases 
of life were first to acquaint themselves with the 
facts concerning it which are well .known, and 
before attempting to discriminate between the 


different forms of life, were to know what they | 


really are. The book consists of two parts. 
The first treats of structural zoology, tracing the 
resemblances and differences between the min- 
eral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, and de- 
scribing the growth and structure of the various 
classes of the animal creation. The second part 
treats of systematic zoology, embracing the clas- 


sification of animals and their geographical dis- | 


tribution. The notes, of which there are a num- 
ber, are placed in an appendix, and the principal 


authorities likely to be of value to the English | 


reader are added ir the same place. 
is elaborately illustrated. 


The work 


The Acts of the Apostles ; with Notes, Comments, | 


Maps, Illustrations, by Rev. Lyman Asport (A. 8. 
Barnes and Co.). Mr. Abbott has here given to 
the public a very excellent work on one of the 
most important and interesting portions of the 
New Testament. It is admirably adapted to his 
object, namely, “to aid in their Christian work 


those who are endeavoring to promote the knowl. | 


edge of the principles which Jesus Christ came 
to propound and establish—clergymen, Christian 
parents, Sunday-school teachers, Bible women, 
lay preachers.” 


ship, the conclusions rather than the controver- 
sies of scholars.” 
availed himself of the best aids of modern schol- 


arship, and has made a fair and judicious use of | 


them. His spirit is in harmony with that of the 
book he interprets, and is satisfied with inter- 
preting it. It is not expected or desired that an 
interpreter of the Scriptures should be without 
well-defined theological views, but a careful ex- 
amination of this book has failed to discover any 
evidence that it is written in the interest of a 


theological or ecclesiastical system, or to advo- | 


Mr. | 


cate the principles or practice of a sect. 
Abbott’s style is popular and attractive. 


notes are always to the point, and are always in- 


structive and interesting. The book is profusely | 


illustrated. 
So long as Latin is taught in our schools, Cice- 
ro will be read with delight and profit. We hail 


with pleasure the latest addition made by Messrs. | 


Harper and Brothers to their admirable series of 


Greek and Latin texts, Jf. Tudlii Ciceronis Ora- | 


tiones Selecte XIV. The text followed is the 


second recension of Reinhold Klotz, to whose | 


labors Halm and other recent Ciceronian editors 
not unfrequently express their obligations. It 
may not be amiss also to mention that this re- 
cension (editio altera emendatior) is accorded a 
prominent place among the few critical editions 


Hence it properly “aims to give | 
the results rather than the processes of scholar- | 


In doing this, the author has | 


His | 


of Cicero recommended to scholars by Hiib 
his excellent Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iihey die 
romische Literaturgeschichte. Here in this com. 
pact little volume of 288 pages we have the yery 
eréme de la créme of Cicero the orator: his first 
political speech, Pro lege Manilia, which gave to 
Pompey such power as had never been united in 
the hands of a single Roman before ; his four fg. 
mous orations against Catiline ; his eloquent de. 
fense of Murena, of Archias, of Milo, of Marcellys 
of Ligarius, of Deiotarus, King of Galatia: the 
First and Second Philippics, in which Antony’ 
public and private character is so mercilessly re. 
| viewed ; and finally, the Fourteenth Philippic, the 
| peroration of which constitutes one of the noblest 
flights of eloquence to be found in any tongue, 
These “‘ Greek and Latin Texts” now embrace 
the most prominent authors of antiquity, and as 
simple texts are beyond comparison superior in 
accuracy, elegance, and cheapness to any others 
published either in America or Europe. In th 
| editing, the publishers have wisely followed crit. 
ical texts of established authority, such as Mac. 
| leane’s in Horace, Conington’s in Virgil, and Pa 
ley’s in the Greek tragedians, while the mechanica} 
| execution is in the highest degree creditable. The 
| volumes are strongly bound in flexible covers, and 
printed with surprising accuracy in clear type on 
| paper which, unlike the sleazy “ Leipzig editions,” 
|is firm enough to receive notes written in ink 
Fastidious scholars like Goodwin and Hadley have 
welcomed them into their class-rooms as valuabk 
aids to classical study and instruction, and they 
are surely just the thing for the pocket of a shoot 
| ing-coat when the man of liberal education turns 
| his back on men and cities, and fares downward 
to the sea-side, or upward to the Adirondacks. 
Great Expectations affords less scope for the 
artist than some other of Dickens’s novels; but 
Mr. Fraser has made good use of the opportunity 
afforded him, and this volume is quite worthy to 
accompany the rest of Harper’s edition of Dick 
ens’s novels. We note as especially worthy of 
commendation his portraiture of Magwitch, who 
preserves his identity in the external transforma- 
tions through which he is made to pass in the 
course of the story. 


mer in 


| Homeric Synchronism: an Enquiry into 

| Time and Place of Homer, by the Right Hon. 
| E. Guapstone, M.P. (Harper and Brothers), is o1 
| of that class of monographs that are sure to be 
| received with an enthusiastic interest by a com- 


th 


paratively small number of readers. Most Amer- 
icans are content to enjoy Shakspeare without 
anxiously inquiring whether Lord Bacon did not 
| write the immortal dramas, and to let Homer 
lead them into the land of dreams without inves- 
tigating the questions when he lived or whether 
he is a myth. Homeric scholars, however, of 
whom we have too few, will read with enthusiasm 
this critico-historical study. It may be described 
in general terms as part of a vigorous protest 
against that skeptical criticism of Germany which 
has temporarily made such havoc with all ancient 
literature. Mr. Gladstone not only utterly repu- 
diates the idea that Homer is a myth, he main- 
tains that his poem is a historical drama; he ac- 
cepts the site of Troy as fixed by the researches of 
Dr. Schliemann ; he justifies this conclusion by a 
careful comparison of the discoveries at Hissarlik 
with the descriptions of Homer; he places the 
poet at a much earlier period than that usually 
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ecigned to him, and prior to the Dorian contest ; | 
nd by a study of the Egyptian monuments he 
indertakes to ascertain proximately the date of 
sho siege of Troy, which he fixes as subsequent 
‘ tl e Exodus, and probably between 1316 B.c. 
ind 1307 B.¢. We shall neither attempt to trace 
» course of his argument nor to judge concern- 
its sufficiency, butt we welcome the book, apart 
vom its scholastic interest, as a healthful protest 
wainst the destructive criticism which endeavors 
> undermine all ancient history, and remit all 
srature to the realm of myth. 
» took up Witt1am Morris’s 4meids of Vir- 
i] (Roberts Brothers) with anticipations of great 
leasure ; we have laid it down with disappoint- 
rent. Zhe Earthly Paradise is so thoroughly 
lassie in its tone and spirit that we hoped great 
hings from the same writer when he under- 
1k to give to us a translation of one who had 
unmistakably his inspiration, if not his 
jel; but he does but afford another illustra- 
tion of the truth, so often illustrated before, that 
poet is not always capable of rendering into 
worthy verse the poetry of another, even of one 
who is a favorite author. “Done into English 


rse,” he tells us on the title-page, is what he 
iims to have accomplished for the dneids of 

J, and this not very elegant expression very 
ly represents his work. 


It is not in the high- 
nse of the term a translation. It does not 
possess that subtle sympathy with the author 
vhich makes the translation of Homer by Bryant 
so remarkable ; it has no marked individuality of 
ts own; itis weak just in those respects in which 
ve had reason to expect that it would be strong; 

» rhythm is too rhythmical, the versification is 
too fluent, the time beat is too strongly accented ; 
there is a lack of strength and rugged vigor, 
which is not felt in a single page, but which be- 
comes painful in the reading of an entire book. 


U se 


For the English reader it will not supplant the | 


less musical but truer and more masculine ver- 

sion of Mr.Cranch. If we had expected less, we 

should have been better satisfied. He who for- 

gets Virgil, or does not care to know more of him 

than the story, may with enjoyment read this 

poem, not as an interpretation of another poet, 
it as an original work of the author. 


ers, and nothing but the thread that binds them 
is mine own.” In this appropriate quotation from 


Montaigne, James Grant WILSON gives an insight | 


into the character of his Poets and Poetry of Scot- 
und from the Earliest to the Present Time (Harper 
ind Brothers). The collection is comprised in 
two volumes of about 550 pages. It presents se- 
lections from two hundred and twenty poets, and 
covers a period of time extending from the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century to the third quarter 
of the nineteenth. The earliest poets sing in a 
dialect that is scarce intelligible without a glossa- 
ry, Which should be added in the second volume. 
The latest writers are those of our own time; in- 
deed, Mr. Wilson promises in the second volume 
some original contributions written expressly for 
his work. A number of the most famous pro- 
luctions of Scotland’s most famous bards are 
given in full, and of others, too long for insertion 
at length, there are given such extracts as will 
enable the reader to form not only a just esti- 
mate of the writers, but a real acquaintance with 
them. To the student of literature a peculiar 


laneous poems. 


value is given to this work by the fact that it con- 
tains some hitherto unpublished poems of Robert 
Burns, William Tennant, Henry Scott Riddell, and 
others. Accompanying the selections are brief 
sketches of the authors. These are almost ex- 
clusively biographical, the editor leaving the read- 
er to form his own critical estimate of their poems 
from a study of the works themselves. Mechan- 
ically the volume is a very handsome one. I 
large octavo, printed on very heavy paper, slight- 
ly tinted, and is illustrated with a number of steel 
portraits. It is a valuable acquisition alike to the 
library of song, the lover of poetry, and the stu- 
dent of English literature. 

Mr. Witx14M J. Rotre adds to his series of En- 
glish classics, which we have already had occasion 
to recommend very heartily, a volume of Select 
Poems of Thomas Gray (Harper and Brothers). 
It contains the famous “ Elegy,” and six miscel- 
The editor has carefully studied 
the earliest editions in order to insure the righ 
reading, “ray having suffered “improvements” 
at the hands of subsequent editors, some of which 
have become incorporated in the ordinary text. 
He has added a short biographical sketch of Mr. 
Gray, and a description, from Howitt’s Homes and 
Haunts of the British Poets, of Stoke-Pogis, the 
favorite haunt of Gray, where he spent much of 
his time, and where his “ Elegy” and several other 
poems were written. The notes abound with ref- 
erences to other illustrative literature ; and the 
whole volume is not only a useful addition to any 
library, but is admirable for the purpose of crit- 
ical study. We hope that Mr. Rolfe will eventu- 
ally make the entire series as complete as he has 
thus far made each volume, and we trust that 
the success which his work has met is an indi- 
cation of an increased interest in the study of 
English literature in our higher schools and sem- 
inaries, 

The author of the “ Battle of Dorking” has sur- 
prised us by the success of his venture in the 
realm of romance, in 7'he Dilemma (Harper and 
Brothers); for the ability to write a clever satire 
by no means argues the ability to write a well- 
constructed novel, and this Zhe Dilemma certain- 
ly is. India affords to many English novelists 


tisa 


|some side scenes, but it is comparatively new 
“T have gathered a posie of other men’s flow- | 


as the stage of the main action of a romance. 
The Sepoy rebellion furnishes abundant material 
for romance of the most exciting description. 
The four principal characters, Miss Cunningham, 
Yorke, Falkland, and Kirke, are all strongly drawn. 
The course of the story, especially toward the 
close, abounds with surprises ; the re-appearance 
of Falkland at the end is almost as much of a 
shock to the reader as to Yorke himself. The best 
part of the story is the account of the siege, which 
is as exciting as history. We recall nothing in 
modern romance which in apparent fidelity to 
truth so nearly resembles the best work of Defoe. 
The story ends in tragedy; the death of Falk- 
land, the marriage of his widow to the ignoble 
Kirke, his desertion of his wife, and the re-ap- 
pearance of the first husband as from the dead, 
make a combination of the terrible rare either in 
life or romance. But though tragic, the novel is 
not dismal, and while it is lacking in humor, it is 
vivacious both in the succession of incident and 
the play of conversation. The writer of 7’he Di- 
lemma takes at once a first rank as an author of 
dramatic fiction. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—During the month of April three 
asteroids have been discovered: number 161, by 
Watson, April 19 (?); 162, by Prosper Henry, 
April 22; and 168, by Perrotin, April 28: 162 
and 163 are both of the twelfth magnitude. We 
notice that the large transit circle of the Washing- 
ton Observatory has recently taken up the con- 
stant observations of asteroids, and that the com- 
putations of their ephemerides by the American 
Nautical Almanac are continued, so that we may 
feel that America is bearing her share of the 
rapidly increasing work in connection with these 
bodies, André, of Paris, has recently published | 
in the Comptes Rendus the results of a research 
on the diameters « f the inferior planegs as affect- | 
ed by diffraction, which will be of interest in the 
reduction of observations of the transit of Venus. 
The practical result of his discussion is to show 
that a correction to the times of ingress, etc., of 
Venus is required in order to reduce observations 
made with telescopes of various apertures to what 
they would have been if made with an assumed 


standard aperture. In the equipment of the | 


American transit-of Venus parties this was pro- 
vided for, by furnishing each of the parties with 
a telescope of five inches aperture, so that no 
correction on account of aperture will be required 
when the American observations come to be com- 
pared among themselves. 

In connection with the determination of the 
distance of the sun, the announcement recently 
made by Professor Henry that it was proposed to 
attack this question from its physical side is of 
importance. The necessary funds for the pur- 
pose have been promised, and it is understood 
that Professor Newcomb is to undertake a deter- 
mination of the velocity of light by a modifica- 
tion of the method of the revolving mirror (used 
in other forms by Wheatstone and Foucault), in 
contradistinction to the revolving toothed wheel 
(used by Fizeau and Cornu). 

Professor Wright, of Yale College, continues 
his researches on the gases contained in meteor- 
ites, and in a paper in the last American Journal 
of Science he confirms his former conclusions. 
Stony meteorites have spectra resembling strong- 
ly those of several of the comets, and the nature 
of their spectra establishes a marked distinction 
between the stone and the iron meteorites. The 
Iowa meteorite formerly examined has been re- 
examined, as well as several others of both 
kinds, and previous conclusions verified. Pro- 
fessor Wright is still engaged on this subject, 
but considers the evolution of large volumes of 
carbon dioxide as characteristic of the stony me- 
teorites, and the relation of these facts to the 
modern theory of comets is certainly of great 
interest. 

M. Trépied has recently taken up a research 
on the transparency of the atmosphere and on 
stellar photometry (which was proposed by Arago 
in 1850, and prosecuted by Laugier), with encour- 
aging though not definitive results. 

The expedition sent by the Hydrographic Office, 
United States Navy, to the Windward Islands for 
the purpose of determining the telegraphic longi- 
tudes of points there, has already determined 
successfully the longitudes and latitudes of five 
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| stations through the West Indies and at Trinidad 1. 
South America. Two more remain to be accom 
plished by Captain F. M. Green and his assistants 
At the recent meeting of t! 1e National Ac ademy 
of Sciences Dr. C. H. F. Peters and Profe ssor 
Langley were elected members in the section of 
astronomy. The Dudley Observatory at Alban ; 
is to be re-opened under the auspices of Unior 
College, of which it is a part. Mr. Lewis Boss. 
assistant United States Northern Boundary Sur. 

vey, is to be in charge. . 

In Meteorology, the most interesting paper tl iat 
| has recently appeared is that by W. C. Ley, pu 
lished in the Journal of the Scottish Mete <a . 

ical Society. Mr. Ley presents an attempt at a 
philosophical explanation of the movements of 
| storm centres; but it is his statistical researches 
that are of especial value, since, like those of 
Loomis, they pave the way for the correct under- 
|8 sti unding of the subject. He states that he him- 
je elf belongs to those who believe that a cyclonic 
| system is not to be treated as an eddy in the pre 
vailing currents, and that its westward or eastward 
motion is not wholly due to the force of thos 
currents. He finds from his extensive studies 
that the mean tracks of storm centres show a 
general coincidence with prevailing winds, and 
individual depressions show a tendency to travel 
around pm pet local areas of high barometer, 
keeping the latter on the right he und in the Eu. 
ropean storms. <A suggestion of Mr. Robert Ten 
nent seems to have led him during the past year 
to examine whether there is any connection be- 
tween the movement of the storm centre and the 
position of its steepest barometric gradients. He 
finds that of 800 storms passing near Great 
Britain during nine years, the large majority had 
a tendency to move in directions parallel to the 
trend of the steepest gradients; thus when the 
isobars are closest on the southeast side, the tan- 
gents trend toward the northeast, and fifty-five per 
cent. of these storms move in the same direction 
He finds also evidences of a less important dis- 
turbing force tending to make the depressions 
move toward the northeast by east. It would be 
interesting to compare Ley’s rules with the behav- 
ior of American storms. We can see no reason 
why they should obtain for the storms occurring 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic 
coast. 

To the little that is known of the diurnal vari- 
ations in the fall of rain and snow, Dr. Hellmann 
contributes an investigation into the phenomena 
observed for fifteen years at Zechen, in Silesia. 
It is found that, on the average of the year, the 
greatest quantity falls between 4 p.m. and 6 P.M., 
the least between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. The great- 
est number of rains have been recorded between 
4 a.m. and 6 a.m., the least number between 10 
p.m. and midnight. 

Koppen publishes on the frequency of rain in 
the northern hemisphere an exhaustive summary 
that goes far to establish the scientific value of 
a simple record of the number of rainy days or 
hours in each part of the world. Koppen finds 
that the frequency of rain depends principally on 
two points—({1) the relative humidity within ten 
thousand feet of the earth’s surface ; (2) the pres- 
ence of conditions favorable to the production of 
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are | 
the | 


iding currents of air, which conditions 
y ipally determined by the topography of 
“round as related to the prevalent winds, 
” In Physics, a noteworthy event has been 


> 


the 
-esentation to the Royal Society of a paper by 
f Ww Siemens, describing an instrument to which | 
he gives the name of bathometer, and by which 
he depth of water at any point in the ocean may 
ascertained by simple ins pection, without the 
ise of a sounding-line. It consists of a vertical | 
column of mercury inclosed in a steel tube hav- | t 
ing cup-like extensions at its ends. The lower | 
nd is “closed by a corrugated steel diaphragm, | 
the weight of mercury resting upon it—which i is | 
of course affected by the force of gravitation, be- 
ng balanced in the centre of the diaphragm by 
the elastic force of four carefully tempered steel | 
spring rs—which is independ ut ‘of any variation 
of gravity. Being open to the atmosphe re both | 
above and below; ‘the i instrument is unaffected by | 
ions in the pressure of the air. The pecul- 
iar form of the column was given to it in order | 
to render the instrument parathe rmal, or inde- 
pendent of te mperature. The reading is effected 
either by electric contact or by means of a spiral | | 
graduated tube fixed on the top of the instrument, 
and communicating with the space above the | 
mercury, Which contains a liquid of less density | 
partially filling the tube. The graduations are | 
empirical, since this is much easier than caleula- 
tion. Experiments on the Faraday with Sir Will- 
iam Thomson’s sounding-line gave 82 fathoms at 


e 


12, 204 fathoms at 1.08 p.m., and 69 fathoms at 
the bathometer showed 82, 218, and 78. 
Berthelot has examined thermo-chemically the 
explosion of gunpowder, 
view expressed by Noble 


9 9) 


in order to negative the 
and Abel, that this phe- 
nomenon is incapable of exact chemical formula- 
tion. He shows most clearly that when powder 
explodes there is formed all the bodies which are 
stable in the conditions of the experiment, prin- 
cipally potassium*sulphide, sulphate, and carbon- 
ate, as well as carbon dioxide, monoxide, nitro- 
gen, and steam. The proportions vary with the 
conditions of the experiments. These substances, 
if they remain in contact sufficiently long, suffer | 
reciprocal action which brings them to a single 
condition, #. e, that which corresponds to the 
maximum of heat set free. Each of these prod- 
ucts is formed according to a regular law never- 
theless, and the chemical transformations of the 
powder are expressed in all cases by a simulta- 
neous system of very simple equations. 

Lockyer has made some remarkable observa- 
tions on the spectrum of calcium at different 
gh and under different conditions. 
The blue line ordinarily observed in the calcium 
spectrum given with a Bunsen burner he consid- 
ers a line of calcium itself, the other lines being 
those of its chloride, not dissociated. As the dis- | 
ney 2 advances by rise of temperature, the | 
blue line becomes more brilliant and the chloride | 
spectrum fades. If now the electric arc be em- | 
ployed, the blue line is intense, and two new lines | 
appear in the violet which occupy the position of | | 
the two H lines in the sun spectrum. But while 
in this spectram the blue line is the most intense, | 
the reverse is the case in the solar spectrum. 
Using, however, a large induction coil and bat- | 
tery, and then a small coil and battery, Lockyer 
found that while in the latier case (the spectra | 
being photographed) the blue line only was appar- | 





| varies from 6 to 9 per cent. 


ent, in the former the violet lines appeared, with 
no trace of the blue one. Varying the intensity 
of the current, a fac-simile of the three lines in 
the sun spectrum was obtained. The author 
queries whether these facts do not teach the dis- 
sociation of calcium itself, and suggests solving 
the problem by photographing the H lines of 
stellar spectra. 

Planté has continued his experiments with sec- 
ondary batteries, and now shows that the spark 
taken from the surface of water gives phenomena 
analogous to those observed in polar auroras. 

Bourbouze has proposed to use natural con- 
ductors, such as water-courses, and even the 


| earth, as a medium through which to obtain elec- 
| tric signals. 


Experiments which he has made in 
Paris seem to have been quite successfui. 

In Chemistry, Scheurer-Kestner has examined 
the gas which is produced by the combustion of 
| pyrite, in reply to Bode. The sulphurous oxide 
, the oxygen from 6 
to 9 per cent., and the nitrogen from 84 to 8 
per cent. 

Olivier has given an elaborate paper descriptive 
of the sodium nitrate regions of South America, 
| illustrated with an excellent map of the region. 

Dupré has proposed a modification in Dumas’s 
method for the determination of nitrogen in or- 
ganic analysis, which consists in a carbonic gas 
apparatus by which the air and the nitrogen may 
be removed, and a peculiarly constructed cylinder 
for receiving and measuring the gas. 

Johnson has observed the formation of nitrites 
in the potash bulbs when bodies containing nitro- 
gen are burned, and as these absorb oxygen and 
increase in weight, they may cause an error. 

Moride has given some statistics of the pro- 
duction of charcoal from alge on the French coast, 
which has risen to an important industry ; 100,000 
kilograms of the fresh plants yield 20,000 kilo- 
grams of the dried and 5000 kilograms of char- 
coal. This, when incinerated, yields from 3500 to 
4000 kilograms of saline matter, containing 20 
per cent. of potassium salts. The charcoal itself 
is an excellent disinfectant and decolorizer, and 
is also used as a fertilizer. 

Hartley has examined the liquid which is con- 
tained in the cavities of some varieties of rock- 
crystal, and comes to the conclusion that it is 
liquid carbon dioxide. Comparing his results 
with Brewster’s, he adds to the list several other 
minerals. The proof of the fact stated he finds 
in the fact that the critical point for the inclosed 
liquid is between 30.75° and 31° C., while that of 
liquid carbon dioxide, as determined with great 
care by Andrews, is 30.92°. 

Wright has examined several more meteorites 
for the purpose of determining their gaseous con- 
stituents, and finds essentially the same composi- 
tion for these gases as that given by the lowa 
meteorite before published. The present results, 
however, were obtained at temperatures varying 
from 350° C. to a full red heat for the stony, “and 
from 500° to a bright red heat for the iron, me- 
teorites. His previous generalization, that stony 
meteorites differ from iron ones in containing 
more carbon dioxide and less hydrogen and car- 
bon monoxide, and in evolving their gaseous con- 
stituents at a much lower temperature, seems fully 
confirmed. 

Guyard has examined the residue left in the 
retort after the manufacture of sodium. The 
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mixture put in consisted of crude salt of soda, | 
56.5; coal, 18.5; coke, 10.5; chalk, 14.5. The res- 
idue, after exposure to the air, consisted of 35 per 
cent. of soluble matter, 9 of water, 22 of carbon, | 
18 of carbonate and oxysulphide of calcium, ashes 
and iron oxide, 15.4. The soluble portion contain- 
ed 11.9 caustic soda, 44.30 carbonate, 24.10 sul- 
phate, 11.70 sulphite, 0.45 sulphide, 7.05 chloride 
of sodium, 0.2 silica, 0.3 of alumina, and traces of 
lime and potash, 

Terreil has analyzed the black residue obtained 
by calcining potassium ferrocyanide, and finds it 
to consist of metallic iron, 32.05; magnetic oxide 
of iron, 27.56; uncombined carbon, 27.49; com- 
bined carbon, 1.17; carbon as cyanogen, 0.24; | 
potassium, 0.81; nitrogen, 0.29; oxygen, 10.50. | 

Laspeyres has investigated the chemical con- 
stitution of the natural and artificial oxides of 
manganese, called braunsteins, with a view to de- 
termine the equivalence of the metal manganese. 

E. von Meyer has studied at length the appar- 
ent action of chemical attractions called into 
play during the slow oxidation of hydrogen and 
carbonous oxide by means of platinum. 

Gladstone and Tribe have continued their re- 
searches on the decomposing action of aluminum 


| 


} 


observed that alcohol is readily decomposed on 
heating with this metal and its iodide, evolving 
hydrogen and leaving aluminic ethylate in the re- 


A 


flocks, which on drying show a magnificent green 
metallic lustre, and by transmitted light are 


let. It is an ether of resorcin. oa 

Bindschedler and Busch have described the 
synthetic process by which the new red color 
eosin, is produced artificially. As is well known 
eosin is derived from fluorescein, which is a prod. 
uct of the action of phthalic acid on resorcin 
The phthalic acid is readily prepared by the oxi. 
dation of naphthalene. The resorcin is produced 
by fusing the sodium salt of benzol-disulphonic 
acid with soda, Heating the resorcin and phthalic 
acid together gives fluorescein ; and treating this 


| with bromine gives tetrabromfluorescein, of which 


eosin is the potassium salt. The price of eosin 
is 100 franes a kilogram. 

Renard has studied the action of electrolytic 
oxygen on glycerin, and finds that there is pro. 
duced a glyceric aldehyde, which reduces ammo. 
nio-silver nitrate, giving a brilliant mirror and 
also the copper test. 

Struve has confirmed the opinion of Lechartier 
and Bellamy that fruits in the absence of oxygen 
ferment, evolving carbonie gas and producing al- 
cohol, though there can not be discerned any 
yeast cells in them by the microscope. : 


gen sulphide on the alkaloids, and has produced 
compounds of it with strychnine and brucine. 


in presence of its haloid compounds, and have | Schmidt has investigated the action of hydro- 


Hlasiwetz and Habermann have examined the 


tort. This latter body is a yellowish-white solid, | chemical characters of gentisin and of gentisinic 


which is capable of distillation. 

Boussingault has published a memoir upon the 
silicification of platinum and some other metals, 
showing that they do not unite with carbon at a 


red heat, that carbon reduces silicon at a high | 


temperature, that platinum heated to whiteness 


in a siliceous carbon crucible is silicified, and that | 


the silicon is held by the carbonous oxide. 


In Organic Chemistry, Mallet has published a | 


theoretical paper on the rational formula of urea, 
uric acid, and their derivatives. 

Hill has communicated from the organic labor- 
atory of Harvard College a paper on the ethers 
of uric acid. 

Klimenko has studied the action of bromine on 
lactic acid, and finds that it yields ethyl bromide 
and a crystallized substance neutral in its reac- 
tion, and containing bromine, apparently formed 
by the direct union of bromal and lactide. 

Kolbe has published a valuable paper entitled 


“Chemical Hints for the Practical Use of Sali- | 


eylie Acid,” of the synthesis of which substance 
he is the discoverer, and which has proved so ef- 
ficacious as an antiseptic. 

Bremer and Van’t Hoff have examined the suc- 
cinic acid obtained from active tartaric acid with 


a view to determine its optical action. Accord- | 
| 


ing to the latter’s view, no substance can rotate a 
polarized ray which does not contain one or more 
asymmetrical carbon atoms. Since succinic acid 
contains no such atom, it should not rotate such 
a ray; and the authors show that it does not. 

Ritthausen has further examined a nitrogenous 
substance found by him in the juice of the vetch 
( Vicia sativa), and finding it to be new, gives to 
it the name vicin. It has properties analogous 
to those of asparagin. 

Barth has investigated a product of the action 
of hydrochloric acid on resorcin observed by him 
some time ago. He finds it to be soluble in al- 
kalies, and precipitable by acids in bright brown 





| acid, into which and phloroglucin the former is 
decomposed. This acid by heat yields carbon 
| dioxide and hydroquinone. 

Butlerow has made some experiments with the 
milky juice of Cynanchum acutum, L. He finds 
in it a volatile alkaloid and a white gum-resin, 
probably a phenol, to which he gives the name 
eynanchol. 

Anthropology.—The Abbé Petitot has publish- 
ed a complete vocabulary of the Esquimaux tribes 
inhabiting the arctic coast in the neighborhood 
| of the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
| The Société Américaine de France has pub- 
lished a volume of archives, 12mo, paper, 400 
pages, devoted to investigations in American 
archeology, especially that portion which relates 
to the Mexican and Maya civilizations. 

An international convention of archeologists 
| has been called to meet in Philadelphia on the 
| 4th of September next. The movement is favor- 
ed by such savants as Dr. Peet, Hon. J. D. Bald- 
win, Principal J. W. Dawson, and F. W. Putnam. 

A great work, “ Demarcacion Politica del Peru, 
| Edicion de la Direccion Estadistica,” has been 
committed to Don Antonio Raimondi. Its design 
| is to give a complete réswmé of the resources of 
Peru in six volumes. The last will be devoted 
| to ethnology, including architectural remains, pot- 

tery, arms, etc., of the different Peruvian tribes. 
| Archivio per ? Antropologia el Etnologia, Fasc. 
3 and 4, contains an elaborate article upon the 
| anthropology of idiots, by Enrico Morselli and Au- 
gusto Tamburini. 

Before the Anthropological Institute, March 28, 
| Mr. E. B. Tylor read a paper upon Japanese my- 
| thology. Their legends are Buddhist, Chinese, and 

aboriginal. The learned author devoted his pa- 
| per most especially to the last class, which are 
| mostly nature-myths. At the same meeting Mr. 
| Distant read an essay upon the word “ Religion” 
as applied by anthropologists. 
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The London Academy of April 15 has an ex- 
tract from a letter written by Rev. W. G. Lawes 
from Port Moresby, New Guinea, to Professor 
Rolleston, of Oxford, giving an account of the 
various tribes and dialects of the country, and of 
their implements, weapons, houses, burial cus- 

ms, ete. 

Among the curious relics found in the Easter 
Islands are some small tablets of hard wood, 
with grooves in which figures of animals are 
carved, together with arbitrary marks in lines 
running like the boustrophedon. Many former- 
ly existed, but eight only are now known. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to decipher them 


Palmer, Park Harrison, Jannsen, etc., but | 


without success. 

Dr. Otto Buchner contributes to Gaea, 1876, 
jii., an exhaustive article upon the origin of fire 
implements. 

The news for the month in Zoological science 


begins with a paper in the Popular Science Re- | 


w, by Rev. W. H. Dallinger, on spontaneous gen- 
eration. He is well entitled, from his investiga- 
tions in company with Dr. Drysdale, to write upon 
this subject, as he has traced with much care the 
life history of a cercomonad (Heteromita). The 
largest difficulty surrounding the question of the 

iode of origin of septic organisms is that of dis- 
covering their life-cycle. ‘The most refined, del- 
icate, and continuous researches all point to the 


tence of what are at present ultra-microscop- | 


ie germs.” While Dallinger and Drysdale have 
shown that the cercomonads develop from ex 


tremely minute germs, we have the best experi- 


mental evidence pointing clearly to the existence | 


of germs, though the microscope has failed to 
demonstrate the latter. Happily at this juncture 


Professor Tyndall has stepped in, and has pre- | 
sented us with a physical demonstration of the 
existence of immeasurably minute molecules of 
matter, utterly beyond the reach of the most pow- | 
erful combination of lenses yet constructed, which 
are the indispensable precursors of bacteria in 


sterilized infusions. In short, he has opened up 
a new and exact method which must lead to a 
scientific determination of the existence and na- 
ture of the bacteria germs. After attacking Bas- 
tian in a manner as merciless as successful, he 
thus tabulates the facts which bear on the ques- 
tion of spontaneous generation: 1, Dr. Tyndall 
has proved, in connection with a host of others, 
but in a more definite and precise manner, that 
in filtered infusions five minutes’ boiling does kill 
every form of bacteria; 2, he has further shown 
that they are propagated by demonstrable germs 
only in such infusions; and 3, this fact removes 
the probability of their spontaneous generation to 
an almost infinite distance. 

Hon. J. D. Cox describes in the American Nat- 
uralist the process of division by fission of a large 
Stentor miilleri into two complete individuals. 
The entire process required but two hours. 

An elaborate paper on the development of 
Salpa, an ascidian, has been published by Dr. 
W. K. Brooks in the last Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology. 

The same publication contains notes and de- 
scriptions of some recent corals found by Mr. A. 
Agassiz at a height of 2900 to 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea, at a distance in a straight 
line from the Pacific Ocean of twenty miles. 

The young or larve of certain cave beetles 


from Mammoth and adjoining caves are figured 
and briefly described by Dr. Packard in the Amer- 
ican Naturalist for May. It appears that the 
young as well as the adult beetles are blind, oth- 
erwise they do not differ much from the young 
of allied genera. The beetles are Adelops and 
Anophthalmus. Besides these, a blind coleopter- 
ous larva belonging to an unknown species was 
discovered in the Carter caves in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. Remarks are also made on the degree of 
variation in these cave insects, which seems due 
| more to varying means 
| other cause. 

| is very slight. 
|} The effect of certain poisons on meduse is de- 
| scribed by Mr. G. J. Romanes in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society. He states that strychnia 
| exerts a very marked influence upon them. “Of 
| the species I have met with, Cyanea capillata is 
| the most suitable for showing the effects of this 
poison, from the fact that in water kept at a con- 
| Stant temperature the normal pulsations of this 
animal are as regular as are those of a heart. 
| Shortly after a solution of strychnia has been add- 
ed to the water in which a specimen of C. capillata 
is contained, unmistakable signs of irregularity in 
| the pulsations of the animal supervene. This ir- 
| regularity then increases more and more, until at 
last it grows into well-marked convulsions. The 
convulsions manifest themselves in the form of 
extreme deviations from the rhythmical character 
| of the normal contractions, amounting, in fact, to 
nothing less than tonic spasms. It is further of 
| importance to remark that the convulsions are 
| very plainly of a paroxysmal nature, prolonged 
periods of uninterrupted convulsions being every 
| now and then relieved by shorter periods of re- 
pose, during which the medusa remains perfectly 
| motionless in a fully expanded form. C. capillata 
will live for many hours when under the influence 
of strychnia, but eventually death supervenes. 
The animal dies in full diastole.” 

The fishes of Lake Titicaca, in Peru, 12,500 
feet above the sea, have been found by Messrs. 
Agassiz and Garman to be but few in number, 

|} and represented by only two genera. A month 
of search and inquiry discovered but one species 
of a siluroid and five of Orestias—a cyprinodont. 
| <Asingular frog-like creature ( Cyclorhampus cu- 
| leus) is described by Mr. Garman from Lake Titi- 
caca. It is very abundant in the extensive beds 
| of weeds which occur on the bottom of the lake. 
They feed on the mollusks, crustacea, worms, etc., 
and are fed upon by the birds and fishes. It is 
| able to remain under water for great lengths of 
| time without coming up for air. “ Hours of watch- 
|ing in clear water, where many could be seen, 
failed to detect any approaching the surface. It 
| is possible that they are more lively at night, 
when their enemies are less active. Numbers 
| were brought up in the trawl at more than four 
| miles from the shore. None were found on the 
jland. The natives were positive they never left 
the water.” 

Dr. Gunther has recently discovered that the 
young of the sword-fishes and Chetodus possess 
| structures exceedingly different from that of the 
| adult. In the young Cheetodus the front of the 

| body is shielded with large bony platés, which in 
| one species are produced into three long equidis- 

tant horns, which diverge ray-like from the body. 
| In the sword-fishes the scapular arch is prolonged 





of subsistence than any 
The amount of variation, however, 
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into a horn at the lower part, and the ventral | from the statement ‘that steps have been tines 
fins are wanting. There is no sword, but the | to lay down immediately a subterranean line fees 
jaws are long, of equal length, and both are fur- | Halle to Berlin, and that in future, as per offici ‘ 
nished with teeth. As the fish grows, the scapu- | announcement, all the German telegraphs will jj 
lar horn disappears, the ventral fins grow, and | under-ground. 7 

the upper jaw is developed in excess of the low- The Railroad Gazette announces, up to May 5 
er. The long teeth disappear, and the upper jaw | the construction of 432 miles of new railroad iy, 
grows into the toothless sword-like weapon which | the United States in 1876, against 220 miles 
gives the fish its peculiar character. ported for the same period in 1875, 375 miles iy 

In Engineering, perhaps the most interesting | 1874, and 654 miles in 1873. 
item of news concerns the progress of the drill- Mr. J. E. Wooten, of Reading, Pennsylvania 
ing operations at Hell Gate. This work, it is | lately read before the American Philosophic al 
said, is now completed, and the machines have | Society a paper describing the details of an ap 
been transferred to Flood Rock. The mine will} paratus by which ordinary anthracite coal waste 
be sprung next July or August. There are 172 | from the dirt banks at the mines can be success 
pillars which support the roof of rock, and some | fully and profitably burned in the furnaces of 
8000 borings have been made for the insertion | stationary and locomotive boilers. The appa 
of explosive material. The work at Flood Rock | ratus, which can be readily applied to existins 
goes on day and night. | boilers, consists substantially in forcing air by 

The problem of substituting steam for horses | means of a jet of steam into an inclosed ash-pan, 
upon street railways is attracting increasing at- | and passing the mingled steam and air through 
tention. We lately recorded the successful trial | a perforated fire-bed of peculiar construction, on 
of the Baldwin steam-car in Brooklyn, and may | which the fuel is spread out in a layer of about 
supplement that notice with the statement that, | three inches thickness. The device has been ap- 
since our last, several trials of new steam motors | plied with considerable success to both stationary 
for the above purpose have been made simulta- | and locomotive boilers, and the results appear to 
neously in various cities. The so-called Wood- | indicate that the hitherto neglected and valueless 
bury steam street car, it is worthy of mention, | material known as coal dirt, which accumulates 
was experimented upon the Market Street Pas- | in immense quantities near the outlet of the coal 
senger Railway in Philadelphia, and, from all ac- | mines, can be profitably used for generating steam, 
counts, made an excellent impression. Without | and that hereafter it must be regarded as a valu- 
entering into details of construction, it will suffice | able fuel. 
to state that certain of the standing objections to In close connection with the above, it is inter- 
the employment of steam street motors appear in | esting to remark that the extensive works for 
this case to be obviated. The car has certain nov- | some time in course of erection at Port Richmond, 
elties of construction that permit it to be taken | Philadelphia, for the manufacture of artificial fuel 
around sharp curves without difficulty or violence, | from anthracite coal dust on the system of Mr. 
the machinery is compact, and neither smoke nor | E. F. Loiseau (described in several previous is- 
escaping steam is permitted to be visible. sues of Harper's Monthly), are rapidly approach- 

It is currently reported that the capital re-|ing completion. The factory is calculated, when 
quired for testing the practicability of the English | started in operation, to produce about 150 tons 
Channel tunnel project is being rapidly got to- | of compressed fuel per day, which, it is affirmed, 
gether. will be sold for one dollar per ton less than the 

The London papers announce the opening of a | price of stove coal, Contracts have been made 
new under-ground railroad in that city on April | by the company for all the coal dust at the Rich- 
5. The new line is called the East London Rail- | mond wharves, the shipping point of the Phila- 
way, and extends from Liverpool Street Station, | delphia and Reading Railroad, and for an addi- 
on the north side of the Thames, by an approxi- | tional supply from the Lehigh region. 
mately semicircular path through the old Thames| A new alloy, called manganese - bronze, has 
Tunnel to a junction with the South London Rail- | lately been produced by Mr. P. M. Parsons. The 
way at Peckham—a distance of six and a quarter | new product, which from account promises to 
miles, passing by a tunnel for 600 feet under the | play an important part as a constructive mate- 
London Docks as well as under the Thames itself. | rial, is formed by incorporating manganese with 
The line has cost thus far about £3,200,000, or | the various bronze mixtures, the object being to 
at the rate of $2,816,000 currency per mile. utilize the strong affinity of manganese for oxy- 

The project for an Indo-European railroad has | gen in removing any oxide existing in the metal. 

received fresh interest by the recently announced | The results show that the addition of manganese 
proposal of M. Cotard made to the French Geo- | to the alloy, besides improving its texture, mate- 
graphical Society. M. Cotard’s project, which | rially increases its strength and tenacity. 
enjoys the patronage of M. De Lesseps and other| A large establishment for the special manv- 
distinguished personages, proposes the construc- | facture of malleable glass by the Bastie process 
tion of a line of railway from Orenburg, through | has been commenced in France. 
Tashkend and Balkh, to Peshawur, a distance of The experiments in electric lighting are being 
3800 kilometers (2360 miles), The total cost is | continued at the Northern Railway Station, Paris, 
estimated at about $200,000,000. When con- | and if they prove successful, the system will be 
structed, it is said that eleven days will suffice | largely introduced. In these trials the Gramme 
for going from Paris to Calcutta. machine is employed. 

The extent to which the under-ground system| <A fog-signal consisting of a reflector of great 
of telegraphy has been developed in Europe— | size and thickness, at the focus of which a small 
though in this country we are just beginning to | piece of artillery charged with gun-cotton is fired 
discuss the question of removing the poles from | at intervals, is reported to have met with the ap- 
the crowded streets of cities—may be inferred | proval of the British Light-house Commission. 














Chitur’s Wistoriral Record. 


POLITICAL. | 
UR Record is closed on the 23d of May.—The | 
O Legislative Appropriation Bill was passed by 
the House, April 28.—The Post-office Appropria- | 
tion Bill was passed by the House, May 7. 

The Hawaiian Treaty Bill was passed by the | 
House, May 8. On the same day, in the Senate, 

esolution was adopted setting forth the injury | 

sulting from Chinese immigration, and instruct- 
ing the Committee on Commerce to consider the | 
ct, and report a bill placing adequate re- | 
ictions upon the immigration. On the 16th, 
the matter was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. | 

Senator Jones, April 24-25, made a long speech 
in the Senate, advocating the maintenance of the 
silver as well as the gold standard of values. 

A bill to extend the time to pre-emptors on | 
public lands has been passed by both Houses. 

President Grant, May 4, in response to a reso- 
lution passed by the House requesting him to in- | 
form the House whether any executive duties 
have within a specified period been performed at 
a distance from the seat of government, replied 
that he failed to find in the Constitution the au- 
thority given to the House to require of the Ex- 
ecutive, an independent branch of the govern- 
ment, an account of his discharge of his duties, 
either as to when, where, or how they were per- 
formed. 

President Grant has nominated the Hon. 
wards Pierrepont as minister to England, the 
Hon. Alphonso Taft to succeed the latter as At- 
torney-General, and J. Donald Cameron to be Sec- 
retary of War. The Senate has confirmed these 
nominations. 

The Indiana Democratic State Convention, at 
Indianapolis, April 19, nominated Congressman | 
James D. Williams for Governor, and adopted a | 
platform opposed to specie resumption in 1879. 

State Conventions to select delegates to the 
National Conventions have been held as follows: 
Massachusetts Republican, in Boston, April 26, | 
selecting unpledged delegates; New York Demo- | 
cratic, at Utica, April 26, preferring Governor 
Tilden; Arkansas Republican, at Little Rock, | 
April 27; California Republican, at San Francis- 
co, April 27, preferring Mr. Blaine; Oregon Re- 
publican, May 4, preferring Mr. Blaine ; Maryland 
Republican, May 4, preferring Mr. Blaine ; Mich- 
igan Republican, at Grand Rapids, May 10, select- 
ing unpledged delegates ; Tennessee Democratic, 
at Maryville, May 10, preferring Governor Tilden ; 
Ohio Democratic, at Cincinnati, May 17, preferring 
Governor Allen ; Iowa Democratic, at Des Moines, 
May 17, selecting unpledged delegates ; New Jer- 
sey Republican, at Trenton, May 17, selecting 
unpledged delegates; Alabama Republican, at 
Montgomery, May 17, no instructions; Kentucky 

tepublican, at Louisville, May 18, preferring Mr. 
Bristow ; Delaware Republican, at Dover, May 18, 
preferring Mr. Blaine. 

The Greenback National Convention at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, May 18, nominated Peter Cooper, 
of New York, for President, and Senator Booth, 
of California, for Vice-President. 

William H. Barnum has been elected United 


Ed- 
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} Act. 


| first time. 


|} send their children to school. 
| of the bill is to be gradual, the number of times 





States Senator from Connecticut for the unex- 


pired term of the late Senator Ferry. 


Governor Tilden, of New York, has signed the 
bill passed by the last Legislature allowing a wife 
to testify in favor of her husband in criminal 
cases. The law does not compel the wife to be 
a witness. 

The Centennial Exposition was opened at Phil- 
adelphia, May 10, by an address from President 
Grant. The Emperor Dom Pedro assisted the 
President in setting the machinery in motion by 
starting the Corliss engine. : 

In Mexico the government forces have gained 


| important advantages over the revolutionists, and 
| have recaptured Matamoras. 


The Spanish Cortes, May 3, by a vote of 226 to 
39, rejected the amendments against the religious 
toleration clause of the constitution. The clause 
was adopted, May 12, by a vote of 220 to 84. 

The British House of Commons, May 11, by a 


| vote of 334 to 226, rejected the motion of Sir 
| Henry James for a vote of censure on the course 


of the government in regard to the Royal Titles 
The vote had been made by the ministry a 
test of confidence —The bill for woman suffrage 
was lost—152 yeas and 239 nays.—The Element- 
ary Educational Bill was introduced in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, on the 18th, and read a 
It provides that no child shall be em- 
ployed in agricultural or other labor before the 
age of ten years, or between ten and fourteen, 
unless it has a certificate that it has attended 


| school 250 days of the year for five years, or has 
| passed an examination showing a certain degree 


of education. Local authorities are empowered 
to enforce penalties on parents for neglecting to 
The application 


which children must have attended school before 
their employment is permitted being gradually in- 
creased until 1881, when the bill attains full force. 

M. Ricard, the French Minister of the Interior, 
died suddenly, May 12. He was succeeded by M. 
De Marcere. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, May 18, re- 
jected the motion for complete amnesty—yeas, 
52; nays, 394. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies, May 
passed the bill providing for an imperial direc- 
tion of railways. The House of Peers passed 
the bill on the 18th. 

At Salonica, in European Turkey, May 6, there 
occurred a sanguinary riot, in which the German 
and French consuls were killed. 


9 


DISASTERS. 


May 17.—Boiler explosion on the steamer Pat 
Cleburne, six miles below Shawneetown, on the 
Mississippi River. Nine persons killed, including 
the captain. 

» April 20.—Fifteen pilgrims drowned while 
crossing the river Vienne, near Parsac, in France. 

April 30.—Boiler explosion on a ferry-boat 
between Rudesheim and Bingen, on the Rhine 
Thirty persons killed. 

OBITUARY. 

April: 25.—In New York, Barney Williams, a 
prominent actor, aged fifty-three years. 

April 28.—In England, Thomas Aird, the poet, 


aged seventy-four years. 
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Chitar’s 


A HI! what chat there must have been at those 
A dinners mentioned in the Macaulay memoirs! 
What a party, for instance, was this: “ Dined at 
the club. Dr. Holland in the chair. Lord Lans- 
downe, Bishop of London, Lord Mahon, Macau- 
lay, Millman, Van de Weyer, Lord Carlisle, David 
Dundas, Lord Harry Vane, Stafford O’Brien. The 
bishop talked of the wit of Rowland Hill. One 
day his chapel, with a thinner attendance than 
usual, suddenly filled during a shower of rain. 
He said, ‘I have often heard of religion being 
used as a cloak, but never before as an umbrella.’ 
In his later life he used to come to his chapel ina 


carriage. He got an anonymous letter rebuking | 


him for this, because it was not the way his heav- 


enly Master traveled. He read the letter from | 


the pulpit, said it was quite true, and that if the 
writer would come to the vestry afterward with a 
saddle and bridle, he would ride him home.” 


On another occasion, at a breakfast given by 


the Bishop of Oxford, Macaulay told a story 
about one of the French prophets of the seven- 


teenth century, who came into the Court of | 


King’s Bench and announced that the Holy 
Ghost had sent him to command Lord Holt to 


enter a nolle prosequi. “If,” said Lord Holt, | 


“the Holy Ghost had wanted a nolle prosequi, he 
would have bid you apply to the Attorney-Gener- 
al. The Holy Ghost knows that I can not enter 
a nolle prosequi. But there is one thing which I 
can do; I can lay a lying knave by the heels,” 
and thereupon he committed him to prison. 


Tus, told of Thomas Campbell, is also very 
neat, as illustrating the sentiment with which the 
authors of old days regarded their publishers. 
At a literary dinner Campbell asked leave to pro- 
pose a toast, and gave the health of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The war was at its height, and the 
very mention of Napoleon’s name, except in con- 
junction with some uncomplimentary epithet, was 
in most cases regarded as an outrage. A storm 
of groans burst out, and Campbell with difficulty 
could get a few sentences heard. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “‘ you must not mistake me. I admit that 
the French emperor is a tyrant. I admit that he 


is a monster. I admit that he is the sworn foe | 
of our own nation, and, if you will, of the whole | 


human race. But, gentlemen, we must be just 
to our great enemy. We must not forget that he 
once shot a bookseller.’ The guests, of whom 
two out of every three lived by their pens, burst 
into a roar of laughter, and Campbell sat down in 
triumph. 

Lorp Hotianp gave Macaulay an account of a 
visit which he paid long ago to the court of Den- 
mark, and of King Christian, the madman, who 
was at last deprived of all real share in the gov- 
ernment on account of his infirmity. “Such a 
Tom of Bedlam I never saw,” said Lord Holland. 
“One day the Neapolitan embassador came to 
the levee, and made a profound bow to his Maj- 
esty. His Majesty bowed still lower. The Nea- 
politan bowed down his head almost to the 
ground; when, behold! the king clapped his 
hands on his Excellency’s shoulders, and jumped 
over him like a boy playing at leap-frog.” Alas! 


Drawer, 


| what a gymnast was there lost to the world ip 
| that lively potentate ! " 
| In a foot-note is given this pungent extract 
| from Macaulay’s famous article on Barére. 
the Edinburgh Review : 

“As soon as he ceases to write trifles, he be. 
gins to write lies; and such lies! A man who 
has never been within the tropics does not know 
what a thunder-storm means; a man who has 
never looked on Niagara has but a faint idea of 
|a@ cataract; and he who has not read Barére’s 
| Memoirs may be said not to know what it is to 


lie.” 


in 


MacavLay was always willing to accept a 
| friendly challenge to a feat of memory. One 
day, in the board-room of the British Museum, 
Sir David Dundas saw him hand to Lord Aber- 
deen a sheet of foolscap covered with writing, 
arranged in three parallel columns down each 
of the four pages. This document, of which the 
| ink was still wet, proved to be a full list of the 
senior wranglers at Cambridge, with their dates 
and colleges, for the hundred years during which 
the names of senior wranglers had been recorded 
in the University calendar. On another occa- 
sion Sir David asked, 

| “Macaulay, do you know your Popes ?” 

| “No,” was the answer; “I always get wrong 
| among the Innocents.” 

“ But can you say your Archbishops of Canter- 

bury ?” 

“Any fool,” said Macaulay, “could say his 
| Archbishops of Canterbury backward ;” and he 
| went off at a score, drawing breath only once in 
| order to remark on the oddity of there having 
| been both an Archbishop Sancroft and an Arch- 
| bishop Bancroft, until Sir David stopped him at 
| Cranmer. 


WE are indebted for the two following to a 
gentleman at Ottawa: 

Not a great many people know that our popu- 
lar and genial Governor-General (Lord Dufferin) 
had the misfortune to lose the use of one of his 
eyes, since by wearing a glass substitute and an 
eyeglass the useless eye appears “as good as 
new.” This misfortune has more than once been 
the occasion of amusing rencontres, one of which 
I especially remember, and no offense could, in 
telling it, be supposed to be given, sinee his lord- 
ship has told the story himself. 

While traveling through Ireland (his native 
land) some years ago, Lord D., when nearing 
his destination, made use of the traditional jaunt- 
ing-car. Paddy, the driver, was on that day 
particularly loquacious and communicative, and 
during the journey volunteered a great deal of in- 
formation on the different subjects that present- 
ed themselves, and this flow of conversation was 
all the more free and easy since he had not the 
slightest idea of the rank of his passenger. Not 
to be unsocial, the future Governor-General asked 
Paddy what news he had to tell of the neighbor- 
hood. “As for news, yer honor,” replied the 
unsuspecting driver, “shure I know of no news 
that would interist a gintleman loike yerself, un- 
| less it is that that one-eyed Dufferin is goin’ to 
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ry Kate Hamilton.” "Though his levis ship i in- 
y enjoyet d the joke, he was gracious enough | 
deny himself the privile ce of seeing the state 


1 


f consternation the talkative car-driver fe ll into | 


hen he found that the “ one-eyed Dufferin” 
.d spoken so familiarly of and his passenger | 
re one and the same person. 


Anp so by an easy transition we come to a tale 
of this city (Ottawa). 

There was established here some time ago a 
steam dyeing-works. 
works believes (well were it if there were more 
like him) that the employer’s duty to his em- 

yés does not end when they have been paid 


he tries the effect of moral suasion. 

r things, he has had hung up across the work- 
oms seve ral cards, on which are printed Script- 
ral texts, proverbs, ete. 
goot 1 effe ct, 
away on one of his employés, a bright - looking 
cirl: for on the arrival of visitors to view the 
works, or to create a little amusement among 
her fellow-workers, she has a card in imitation 
of those hanging around fixed so as to be easily 
it up on the wall and again lowered at a min- 
e’s notice (the latter part of the performance 
iking place when the proprietor shows himself), 
and containing this inscription : 

Thursday.—Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we must dye. 

True enough, 
days. 


I 


T 
I 
ut 
+ 
i 


Friday was one of their dyeing 


Tuts is good enough to be American: A mem- 
ber of Parliament, well known for his ready and 
unfailing humor, had lately to undergo a serious 
operation for an abscess in the leg. 

» time feared, but without cause, that amputa- 
mn of the limb would be necessary. Just as the 
eration was about to begin, the honorable mem- 
ber quietly remarked to the surgeon, “ Remember 
that if you cut off my leg, I can’t stand for the 
any more. But,” he added, after a short 
pause, as if for consideration, “after all, I shall 
be able to stump the county.” 


city 


Iv the life of the late Dr. Sumner, Bishop of 
Winchester, is the following, which is of suffi- 
cient general interest to warrant reproduction in 
the Drawer : 

“Tt happened one Sunday that the king 
[George IV.] was desirous of receiving the Holy 
Communion. He was usually in the habit of re- 
ceiving it alone and fasting, at ten o’clock ; but, 
on this particular occasion, he wished to have the 
service an hour earlier, and accordingly desired 
that his chaplain should be in readiness at nine 
o'clock. The king was punctual to the time ap- 
pointed, but no chaplain was there. An hour 
passed away, and still Mr. Sumner did not ap- 
pear. The king grew impatient, and on inquiry 
ascertained that the servant to whom the message 
had been intrusted had entirely forgotten to de- 
liver it. The consequence was that the king at 
once dismissed him from his service, When the 
chaplain arrived at the usual hour, unconscious 
of any thing out of the common way having oc- 
curred, he found the whole court in dismay. The 
king was in a violent passion, and unable to con- 
trol himself. Mr, Sumner at once went into the 


he 


| giveness of the servant whom 


31 


~ 
‘ 


sie presence, and on ve king me pery. a 
wish to receive the Holy Communion, told him 
| plainly that he did not seem at that time in a fit 
state to receive it; that he must learn to restrain 
his passion; that it was his duty to be in charity 
| with all men; and that he must show by his for- 
he had dismissed 


} that such was the state of his mind at that time. 


The proprietor of the said | 


The king took the rebuke in good part, and ex- 
pressed his sorrow at what had occurred, and 
Mr. Sumner then further said that if he had re- 
ally forgiven the servant and bore no enmity 
against him, his Majesty ought to reinstate him 


| in his service, which would afford a proof to all 


This has doubtless its | 
but certain it is that it is thrown | 


' of nis real regret at what had taken place. 
0 off on Saturday night, and by prece pt and exam- 
] Among | 


At 
this stage Mr. Sumner requested the king’s per- 
mission to retire, to enable his Majesty quietly to 
think over the whole matter. Accordingly, the 
king was left alone for a short time, and when 
his chaplain was re-admitted into his presence, 
the king told him that he would grant the re- 


| quest which had been made, and that the servant 


It was at | 


should be restored to his former place. Em 
boldened by his success, Mr. Sumner urged one 
further point, that the king should not receive 
the Holy Communion alone, but with the rest 
of the household, after the service. For some 
time the king demurred to this, but at last con- 
sented, and knelt at the holy table with his house- 
hold, the servant who had been in fault being in- 
cluded in the number of the communicants. It 
is only right to add that, some time afterward, 
the king, with much heartiness, thanked his chap- 
lain for the line which he had taken in the whole 
matter.” 


In the Life of Dr. Norman Macleod, just pub- 
lished, a page or two is given to an account of 
his visit to the poet Wordsworth, from which we 
quote this droll paragraph : 

“Wordsworth said that Professor Wilson was 
an exceedingly clever man, and that it was such 
a pity that his talents and energies were not di- 
rected to one point. On our return to the house 
he said he had suffered much distress. His dear 
sister was dead, his daughter was lying ill with 
spine disease, and now an old family servant was 
dying. ‘But,’ said he, ‘J endeavor to amuse my- 
self as I can.” 


ANOTHER : 

One night Mr. Gaskell was at a party at the 
Duke of ’s; Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, and 
some others were playing whist; Croker (John 
Wilson) was learning écarté at another table. 
“Go,” said Peel to one of his friends, “and ask 
if he ever learned the game before.” 

“ Never,” said Croker, “upon my soul.” 

“Well,” said Peel to his friend, who returned, 
“Tl bet, in twenty minutes by my watch, Croker 
tells his teacher that he does not know how to 





play.” 

In five minutes Croker was heard saying, “ Well, 
do you know, I should not have thought ¢hat the 
best way of playing.” 

This was received with a roar of laughter. 


ANOTHER : 

Once, at a public dinner, when the toast of 
“The poets of Scotland,” coupled with the name 
of Dugald M , Was proposed, in terms which 

| seemed to disparage the practical importance of 
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their art, Dugald, rising in great indignation, de- | 


termined to give the ignoramus a lesson on the 
grandeur of the offended Muse. “I will tell the 
gentleman,” he shouted, “what poetry is. Po- 
etry is the language of the tempest when it roars 
through the crashing forest. The waves of the 
ocean tossing their foaming crests under the lash 
of the hurricane—they, Sir, speak poetry. Poet- 
ry, Sir! poetry was the voice in which the Al- 
mighty thundered through the awful peaks of 
Sinai; and I, myself, Sir, have published five vol- 
umes of poetry; and the last, in its third edition, 
can be had for the price of five shillings and sizx- 
pence |” 





Anp this : ‘ 

When Dr. Maileod was traveling in Canada he 
met old Dr. M , who had a frightful stammer. 
“T asked how they spent the Sabbath, having no 
minister. He said,‘I‘t-tried to col-col-lect the 
pe-pe-people to hear a s-s-s-s-sermon; but, after 
reading one, s-somehow or other they did not 
c-come to hear me again. It was t-too b-bad.’ 
Poor fellow! fancy him reading a sermon !” 





Anorner story of this old gentleman: They 
were driving together through the forest on a 
frightfully hot day, and the doctor, in a tremen- 
dous heat, from the conjoined labor of whipping 
his horse and stammering, began to implore Nor- 
man Macleod to send them a minister. “We 
d-d-don’t expect a v-v-very c-c-clever man, but 
would be quite pleased to have one who could 
g-g-give us a p-p-plain every-day s-s-sermon, like 
what you g-gave us yourse lf to-day.” 

Just at this period of time, when national poli- 
tics happen to be going on on the largest scale 
possible, the following anthem is timely as well 
as meritorious : 

Who shtands der streets and gorners round 

Mit sefrel agzes to be ground, 

Und shmiled und bowed und nefer frowned ? 

Der Gandidate, 


Who hold your hand ven you would start, 
Und told you you was mighty shmart, 
Und how he luved you mit his hart ? 

Der Gandidate. 


A sir of Democratic humor in the. recent de- 
bate on the Naval Appropriation Bill in the House 
proved efficient to defeat a Democratic scheme 
for retrenchment, and saved the Marine Band. 
Mr. Lewis, a Democrat from Alabama, offered an 
amendment to reduce the strength of the Marine 
Corps, and to abolish the Marine Band. This 
brought another Democrat upon his feet—Mr. 
Harrison, of Illinois. Mr. Harrison drew a pic- 
ture of President Grant enjoying the music of 
the Marine Band in the grounds of the White 
House, while his friends sat around with their 
feet on the balustrade smoking his Partagas ; and 
he spoke of himself moving through a crowd of 
Republicans in the grounds, with one hand on his 
purse and the other on his watch fob. Next year, 
with a Democratic occupant of the White House, 
the scene would be different. 

A Repvsiican MemBer. “Then we will have our 
hands on our purses and watches.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Harrison. “ Very good; but we will be en- 
joying the music. I want to see a Democratic 
President there listening to the music, and I hope 
to be one of his friends, with my feet on the bal- 








ustrade, and one of his Partagas between my 
I am opposed to the abolition of the Marine } 


lips, 
1 Band. 
Think of the Democrats who want to get into the 
White House. There is a son of the great Empire 
State [Tilden], greaterthan Alexander. Alexand . 
cut the Gordian knot with his sword, but the ky 
was only a ring of hemp; but this man has cut q 


10t 


ring of steel—a Canal Ring. And he may be in 
the White House. I want the Marine Band there 
to give him music. And if he should lead a bride 
to the White House, we will play the ‘ Wedding 
March’ and furnish sweet music beneath he; 

chamber window. We have other men for that 
position, any one of whom would grace the Pres. 
idential chair as it has not been graced for \ ng 
years. Are we to deny him the music of the Ma- 
rine Band? Never, never, never. We may have 
one from Ohio [Mr. Kettry. “ Bill Allen.”} who 
never speaks in the Senate without uttering 
words of wisdom [meaning Senator Thurman], 
Are we to have no music for him? No, Sir: 
never, never, never. [Loud laughter, as much 
at the style and manner of the speaker as at the 
evident blunder of his last remark.] We have, 
a little west of the Hoosier State, a great Demo- 
cratic war-horse [alluding to Mr. Hendricks, of 
Indiana ]—a man who, they say, is a little of a 
trimmer. He is a trimmer because his mind is 
so round that he sees both sides of a question, 
and does not grow wild on any side. He may be 
in that position, and I may be his friend in the 
White House ; and shall he have no music from the 
Marine Band? Never, Sir; by my vote, never, 
never, never. We may have in that seat, Mr, 
Chairman, a man who will fill the chair as it was 
never filled before [alluding to Judge Davis, of the 
Supreme Court]; not a single inch of it that will 
not be filled. A man great in law as in politics ; on 

against whom not a word can be said, Am I to 
come here from Illinois to attend his inaugura- 
tion, and am I to go with him to the White House, 
and have no music to aid him in tripping the light 
fantastic toe? Never, Sir; never with my con- 
sent, never. There is still another one, from your 
own State, Mr. Chairman, great in arms, great as 
a civilian [alluding to General Hancock, of Penn- 
sylvania], a man who, if he had not been great 
as a general, would have been great in civil life. 
He may be there. He will wish to have some 
memories of the past brought to his mind by 
martial music. Is it to be denied to him? Shall 
a Marine Band be refused to him? By my vote, 
Sir, never, never, never. Then, Sir, there is still 
ancther, ‘the Great Unknown.’ He is coming ten 
thousand strong from every part of the Union.” 

Mr. HarpenpercoH (Democrat, New Jersey). 
“ Parker.” 

Mr. Harrison. “I will call no names. He is 
ALL AROUND, The Democratic party is full of ‘the 
Great Unknown.’ When that ‘Great Unknown’ 
comes there, shall he have no music? Shall no 
tones come out from those silvery instruments, 
blown by those gentlemen in scarlet coats, to wel- 
come and introduce that ‘Great Unknown’ to his 
fellow-citizens ? Not by my vote, Sir; never, nev- 
er, never.” 

As Mr. Harrison sat down, he was greeted with 
roars of laughter and rounds of applause from 
both sides of the House. The speech and the 









ridicule proved too much for the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Lewis, which was voted down by 4 
very large majority. 
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WOLFE’S HEAD TAVERN, NEWBURYPORT, MASSAOHUSETTS. 


RELIEF FROM 


D 


UNEASINESS. 


zn. Messrs. Joseru Stanwoon and others, of the Town of Newburyport, for Sundry Expences at My House 


on Thirsday, Sept. 26", a.p, 1765, at the Greate Uneasyness and Tumult on Occasion of the Stamp Act— 


To Witt1am Davenport. 


To 8 Double Bowles punch by Capt. Roberts Order.. 

lo T Double Bowles of punch 

To Double Bowl of Egg Toddy 

To Double punch, 22/6—Single Bowl, 11/2 

To Double bowl punch, 22/6—Double bowl Toddy, 12/ 

To Bowl punch, 11/3—Bowl Toddy, 6/ 

To Double Bow! Toddy, 12/—Bowl punch, 11/3 

To Double bole punch, 22/6é—Nip Toddy, 3/ 

To Mug Flip, 5/—To a Thribble bowl punch, 33/9... 

To a Double bowl punch, 22/6—To a Thribble bowl 
ditto, 33/9 

To a Double bowl punch, 22/6 

l'o a Double bow! punch, 22/6 

To a Thribble bow! punch, 33/9—Double bow] ditto, 
22/6 

To a Double bow! punch, 22/6—to bow! do., 11/3.... 

To a Double bowl punch, 22/6—to Double bow! ditto, 
22/6 

To six lemons, 15/—to bowl of punch, 11/3.......... 

To 2 Double bowls punch 

To Double bowl punch, 22/6—bowl punch, 11/3 

To 2 Double bowls punch, 45/—to bowl punch, 11/3. 

To Bowl punch, 11/3—to bowl punch, 11/3 

To the Suppers which were Cooked Hot 

To 8 Double Bowls punch after Supper 

To Double Bowl Toddy, 12/—Bowl punch, 11/3 

the 27%—To Bowl of Egg Toddy, 7 

To 6 pints & + of Spirits at 10/ pr. point 

To a breakfast of Coffee for aid Company 


Old Tenor. 
£3. 7.6 
t. 


Per Contra, Cr. 
Old Tenor. 
By an order from Capt. Roberts. £3. 7.6 


By cash by Richard Favour 


By cash by Colby 
By cash by Colby 


By Cash by Colby 
By cash by Colby 


- -11. 8 
£11.19. 9 
Lawful money.. £1.11.11} 


By Cash by Colby 


eo Aawe SO CH AAW SCAWHWAS O 


17.3 


Lawful money.. £7.19. 


Newsvury Port, 23 Sept., 1765. 

Err’s Excepted @ WitttaM Davenport. 

Probably few documents of the times just pre- 
ceding the American Revolution could be pro- 
duced more curiously illustrative of the ways of 
our ancestors than that given above. The scene 
of the exhaustive process indicated by the ac- 
count furnished was an ancient tavern situated 
on the main street of the town of Newburyport. 
The master of the house, William Davenport, was 
one of the considerable New England contingent 
which accompanied the British regulars to the 


fi 


conquest of Canada, and fought under Wolfe at 
the siege of Quebec, which cost the country so 
dear in the death of that victorious and noble- 
spirited general. Upon his return home Mr. 
Davenport set up the “ Wolfe’s Head” in com- 
memoration of his beloved and lamented com- 
mander, that is, a portrait of him in red coat 
and cocked hat painted upon an ample sign, 





which was suspended from a tall flag-staff or 
| mast in front of his tavern. As evidence of the 
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ir 1811. Neverthele 





ern hotel which succeeded the old “ Wolfe’s } 
we know, and, so far as we are informed, still 
naintains its place. We have seen a rough but 
graphic sketch of the famous place, when it was | 
the spacious stage house for travelers between 


Boston and the East, coaches departing on their | G lasgow a quaint old minister and poet named 
route, and ladies and gentlemen on horsebac k | Zachary Boyd, whose Flowers of Zion have recent- 
riding up the street, and remember to have heard | ly been re produced by a Glasgow publisher. He 
was contemporary with Shakspeare; and though 
| a hater of plays and players, frequently adopted 
walking on a tight-rope from the roof of the | the dramatic style of composition. One of his 


in youth of the wondrous feat, as it was then | 


considered, of a man with shackles on his ankles 


tavern to that of a house on the opposite side of | 
the street, to the amazement of the assembled 
multitude beneath. It is evident, from an in. | 
spection of the bill, that the good people of the | 
town, in 1765, “ at the Greate Uneasyne ss and Tu- | 
mult on Occasion of the Stamp Act,” understood | 
well how “to keep their spirits up by pouring | 
spirits down.” Observe what dignity is conferred 
upon the account by its preliminary statement of 
the patriotic reason for this liberal supply of re- 
freshment! We suppose that the population of 
the town at that period can not have much ex- 
eeded three thousand souls. Excluding women 
and children, therefore, we may conceive that not 
more than a hundred and fifty, perhaps, of the 
principal inhabitants may have assembled at the 
tavern in order to allay their “ Greate Uneasy- 
ness” in the manner specified, on the evening of 
September 26, for it was evidently in the even- 
ing, by the insignificant charge for “suppers, 
which were cooked hot,” probably for certain pa- 
triots who had to come rather late without first | 
repairing to their homes, and by the small charge 
of “ breakfast of coffee,” which, we fear, leads to 
the fair inference that some, evidently not many, 
of the company were under the necessity of re- 
maining all night. In case our computation of 
the _ bable numbers present is correct, this 
would allow a gallon of punch to each man, in- 
‘ ieding toddy and spirits, as charged to the com- 
pany. We can imagine these dignified characters, 
in cocked hats and pigtails, in what a young lady 
of our acquaintance called “short pantaloons,” 
and with buckles at their knees and on their 
shoes, feeling the “tumult” in their bosoms 
rather aggravated than composed with every 
ladleful of the delicious compound in the sev- 
eral “double” and “thribble bowls” supplied. 
The slight charges for supper and breakfast in 
comparison with those—cheap enough, certain- 
ly, in lawful money—for the liquids consumed, re- 
mind one forcibly of Prince Henry’s investigation 
of Falstaff’s pockets at the tavern in Eastcheap : 
P. Hen. What hast thou found ? 
Poins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 
P. Hen. Let's see what they be: read them. 
Poins. Item, A capon, 2s. 2d. 
Item, Sauce, 4d. 
Item, Sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d. 
Item, Anchovies, and sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 
Item, Bread, a half-penny. 
P. Hen, O monstrons! but one half-penny worth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack! 


_ The reader will observe the difference between 


es] ct entertaine: 1 for the memory of this brave | constituting only about an eighth part of the la 
id ih lustrious British general, here it hung un-| ter. We hope the bill contracted under 
nak sted throughout the Revolutionary war, and peculiar circumstances was duly paid; } 
until the old house was burned down in the dis- | sidering the ing adequate credits ‘allowed, and the 
astrous fire which devastated the town in the | fact that the original document has remained ¢ 
1 s, the sign was renewed, | this time in the possession of Mr. Daven port’s 
and also hung secure in front of the more mod- | descendants, there seems reason to fear thar like 
Falstaff’s custom at Dame Quickly’s, his princi. 
Head” during the war of 1812, and until lately | pal remuneration for his liberal hospit: ality con- 
sis sted i in the countenance afforded by the “ com. 
pany” to his house. 
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Two hundred and fifty years ago there lived in 


principal poems is entitled “ Jonah.” The Lord, 

telling Jonah of the wickedness of Nineveh, sends 

him there asa prophet to warn the people before 
they are destroyed. Jonah did not like the busi- 
ness, but nevertheless embarked. The skipper, 
| partly in soliloquy and partly to his crew, tells 
the story of the squall : 


Our skill doth faile, wee worke in vaine this day, 
Sith strength and skill doe faile, it's best to pray, 
And cry unto our gods, Let ev’ry man 

Cry to his god, and dve the best hee can. 


Going below “to light the burden and the 
wares cast out,” the ship-master finds Jonah: 


Who can this be who I heare highly snort? 

I see a man that's on the lower deck 

Hard fast asleepe, not fearing storme nor leck; 
I with my fist will thump him on the brest, 
And rouse this sluggard from his uncouth rest, 


Jonah is roused; the pilot is ordered to draw 
lots to discover who the wicked man is who has 

caused the trouble. Jonah confesses, consents to 
be thrown over, and the doing of it is thus cho- 
rused by the sailors : 


Now overboord hee throwne is, by-and-by 

Where in the waters hee doth sprawling ly; 

There Jonah is, God’s wrath for to appease, 

O’er head and ears downe soucéd in the seas. 
But what is this that near him wee doe see, 

Like to a tower wambling on the sea? 

A monster great, the Leviathan strong, 

With beame-like jawes which followes him along; 

A little space the whale did round him play 

To waite his time, but in a short delay 

He wheel’d about, and in a trice wee sawe 

The living man he buri'd in his mawe. 


When the damp prophet finds himself in his 
new apartment, he soliloquizes : 


What house is this, where’s neither fire nor candle, 
Where I no thing but guts of fishes handle? 
I and my table are both here within 
Where day ne’er dawned, where sun did never shine. 
The like of this on earth man never saw, 
A living man within a monster's mawe. 

. . . * * _ . 
He [Noah] in his ark might goe and also come, 
But I sit still in such a straiten’d roome, 
As is most uncouth, head and feet together, 
Among such grease as would a thousand smother: 
I find no way now for my shrinking hence, 
But heere to lye = die for mine offence. 

.* . om * * . 
This grieves mee peer that I for grievous sinne 
Incarcer’d lye within this floating Inn. 


Old man Jonah finally returned to Nineveh, 
somewhat disgusted at the failure of some of his 
predictions, and didn’t have a very good time of it 
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afterward. 





